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OGGING Engineering is a new science that has reached its highest development 
in the great forests of the Pacific Northwest, where the heaviest timber and a 
rough country have combined in demanding man’s highest skill and greatest in- 
genuity. This skill and ingenuity have been made possible by codperation among 
operators; in fact, the spirit of codperation pervades the Pacific Northwest. As 
related to the logging industry that spirit is embodied in the Pacific Logging Con- 
gress, whose sixth annual meeting is reported on pages 33-41 and 50-53 of this issue. 
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HIS photograph was taken on pay day 
at Weed and shows a portion of the 


1200 to 1500 men engaged 
Weed Quality Doors and Sash. 


in making 


| tei liete the painstaking efforts of 

each and every one of these employes 
to do his work in a conscientious manner 
Weed Quality products are noted for their 
uniformity and reliability. 


To Dealers: On application, we 
as will mail you a litho- 
graphed panoramic view of our entire plant, in- 


cluding beautiful Mount Shasta—size, 20x54. 


WRITE TODAY. 


Weed Lumber Co. 
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Eastern Offices: 
AN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Flood Bidg 
Telephone KEARNEY 2885. 


R. A. TOOMBS, Fort Worth, Tex. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO., 2925 Charlotte Rd. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, 1612 Bryden Road. 


Coast are rdi invited to visit Weed and inspect the largest 






































Service and Quality 


brought down to an every day reality where we are | 
able to do as we promise is what makes us different | 
from the other fellow. Throughout our organiza- | 


tion we have emphasized these fundamentals and as 


a result can zusure you the kind of service the other 
4 fellow promises on 
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Straight or Mixed Cars of Birch Trim. 
White Pine Mouldings, K. D. Door and 


Window Frames and Fine Cabinet Work 











When anxious about results and 
want the best, send your orders to 


John F. Wilcox Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Lumbermen and Allied Interests Con- 
cerned in Mechanics’ Lien Laws. 


Few branches of the law oftener engage the atten- 
tion of legislators than does that branch which is 
purely statutory and deals with mechanics’ liens. A 
good lien law that is just and fair to all parties con- 
cerned is a modern necessity in every progressive 
State and it should be the disposition of all the 
trades and industries that furnish labor or materials 
for building construction to unite and codperate in 
securing a good lien law and retaining it intact when 
it has once been secured. 

About a year ago the legislature of Ohio enacted an 
excellent lien law which was framed by the retail 
lumbermen and building supply dealers and was sub- 
mitted to and received the approval of the building 
and loan associations of that State. After a year’s 
operation this lien law has been pronounced by those 
who have watched it most closely an unqualified suc- 
cess. Some objection to it, however, has been raised 
by the building and loan associations and they have 
started a campaign that is designed to secure its repeal 
or amendment at the next session of the legislature. 
As the law as it now stands is perfectly satisfactory 
to the lumbermen and allied interests, they are under- 
taking to educate the people of the State to the im- 
portance of retaining the law as it now stands. Aside 
from the question raised by the lien law this move- 
ment in Ohio illustrates in a forceful manner the 
mutuality of interests that exists among the numerous 
trades that in one way and another are interested in 
promoting the building of homes and other kinds of 
construction. Here is a case in which the plumbers, 
the hardware dealers, the builders’ exchanges, build- 


ing supply associations and the retail lumbermen may 
meet and codperate on common ground. Evidently in 
Ohio there is a disposition of all these interests to 
work together for the common good, which in this 
case unquestionably will be in the interest of the home 
builder. 


Why Not Keep Our Cities Clean and 
Firesafe? 


Birmingham, Ala., is facing an increase in fire insur- 
ance rates, which brings forth the suggestion from one of 
the local newspapers that Birmingham’s people should 
make a special effort to keep the city in clean, firesafe 
condition while the re-rating danger threatens. The sug- 
gestion, ingenuous though it is, should meet with general 
approval. An occasional housecleaning, even of spas- 
modie character, is apt to arouse some appreciation of 
the comforts and advantages of cleanliness, But why not 
make a regular thing of it? 

Lumber and shingles are everywhere meeting with 
strenuous oppesition on the ground that frame construc- 
tion means needless fire hazard. But the fact is that the 
blame for much of the national fire loss rests upon the 
careless habits of cities, resulting in such accumulations 
of refuse in cellars and alleys and vacant lots as are pro- 
hibited in every other civilized country. 

The Saturday night bath is much more effective when 
it is put on a daily schedule. And the same principle 
upplies to keeping the fire loss down by keeping our cities 
clean. It does not pay to wait for an advance in insur- 
unce rates as an incentive to a once-in-a-while cleanup. 








Will Proposed Tax on Bank Checks 
Curtail Deposits? 


The payment of bills and accounts by check is prae 
tically universal in the United States in commercial 
transactions and there has been a large extension of 
this practice to personal and household accounts. The 
aggregate of small checking accounts maintained for 
this purpose must for the country as a whole ke very 
large, and to that extent extends the useful activities 
of the country’s currency resources. Such checks are 
convenient for making local payments, furnish an ade- 
quate receipt, and the canceled checks can be kept for 
future reference should information regarding any par- 
ticular transaction be required at any time. 

While the country’s currency needs are ample at the 
present, there nevertheless exists an excellent reason 
for conserving them in every possible way. If the 
United States is to utilize its opportunities for the 
extension of its export trade it will need all its surplus 
financial resources in this direction. Employees and 
men of moderate salary should be encouraged rather 
than discouraged to maintain and use bank accounts. 
Nevertheless, there appears a proposition to tax bank 
accounts with other commercial instruments as a war 
revenue measure. A tax of two cents upon a check of 
$50 or $100 is a negligible burden, but on a check of 
$5 or $10 it is much more important. If it should be 
considered necessary to place a tax upon bank checks, 
therefore, it is strongly advisable that it should be 
limited only to checks in amounts of $25 and over. 





Embargo Lifted on British Columbia 
Logs. 


Information appears in the news columns this week to 
the effect that British Columbia will again permit the 
exportation of logs, although placing an export duty 
upon them ranging from 50 cents to $2 a thousand feet. 
This action is taken as the result of a petition from 
loggers stating that there are large numbers of logs 
now in the water for which there is no market in British 
Columbia and that they will be a loss unless their sale 
across the boundary is permitted. It is quite probable, 
therefore, that this is merely an emergency measure and 
their exportation will again be prohibited when the 
United States is no longer necessary as a dumping 
ground. ; ae 

This policy goes back to the Dingley tariff bill passed 
in 1897 and its $2 duty on Canadian lumber. Michigan 
mills were then using large quantities of logs from 
Ontario and, anxious to retain this supply of raw 
material, caused the insertion of a provision in the 
Dingley bill for an additional countervailing duty equal 
in amount to any export duty which might be imposed 


upon the movement of logs or lumber into the United 
States. The Provincial legislature of Ontario got around 
this difficulty very nicely by requiring that logs cut on 
Government land must be manufactured within the 
Province. As this was not an export duty no retaliatory 
duty could be imposed. British Columbia followed the 
example of Ontario in this regard in 1901. This same 
policy is being carried out as to pulpwood and has re- 
sulted in the investment of large amounts of capital 
from the United States in lumber and paper manufac- 
turing operations in Canada. 

It is not at all probable, therefore, that the action now 
reported from British Columbia indicates an abandon- 
ment of this long settled policy except temporarily. 
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War’s Effects on the Wood Preserving 
Industry. 


The European war is greatly advancing the price of 
many raw materials of American manufactures and in- 
dustries and creosote oil is one of the commodities which 
apparently will be seriously affected. In 1913 the United 
States used approximately 108,000,000 pounds, of which 
66,000,000, or a little less than two-thirds, was imported. 
The proportion of domestically produced creosote oil has 
been slightly gaining, but the country is, as above shown, 
still largely dependent on foreign supplies. 

There are no figures available showing the exact sources 
of importation by countries, but well informed authorities 
state that England furnishes about twice as mueh to the 
United States as does Germany. German industrial activi- 
ties of every sort have been practically annihilated by the 
war. while in England they are being continued much as 
in times of peace. This is largely due to the fact that 
England’s army is maintained by volunteer enlistment, 
while Germany has a conseript system, calling the man to 
the ranks without regard to his importance in the aetivi 
ties of peace. It would appear, therefore, that with the 
resumption of shipping activities between England and 
this country our supply of creosote from that source 
would not be much decreased. 

Curiously enough, however, war has interposed still 
another barrier in this particular direction. Creosote is 
the third main fraction in the d'stillation of coal tar. 
The first fraction brings off ammonia liquor, benzine and 
some pheno!. The second vields chiefly phenol, or ear 
bolic acid, and naphthalene. This fraction is stopped 
ut an early stage before the ecrecsols of the third frae- 
tion begin to come over and ps a natural result some of 
the phenols, from which carbolie acid is produced, are 
left and appear in the creosote. whieh is next distilled. 

By treating ecarbolie acid with nitrie acid the yellow 
crystals known as pierie acid are produced. These are 
largely used in the dyeing industry, but also are an im- 
portant ingredient in several varieties of explosives. Be- 
cause of this fact and because creosote, as above ex 
plained, contains some phenol, the exportation ot creosote 
oil, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is indirectly informed, 
has been prohibited as a war mesure by continental 
belligerents—Germany, France and Belgium. It is alto- 
gether probable that England will follow, thus placing an 
absolute embargo upon the exportation of creosote oil 
from Europe. 

The distillation of this third fraction, when completed, 
leaves only the pitch of the coal tar. This may be the 
hard pitch, which abroad ‘s largely reouired as a binder in 
the manufacture of coal briquettes. The briquette indus 
try, while now obtaining.a foothold in the United States, 
is not yet highly developed here and makes no large de 
mands for hard pitch. That commodity in the United 
States is used as a filler or sealer for dry batteries and 
is the binder in the manufacture of the large carbons 
used in electric furnaces employed in the manufacture 
of carborundum, calcium carbide and a number of other 
products. There are also other minor industrial uses for 
it. as well as some pronrietaty us°s which are to some 
extent trade secrets. The chief use of coal tar pitch in 
this country, however, is in roofing and in paving. Roof 
ing pitch is a moderately soft pitch and paving pitch 
is still softer. This means that as to these two pitches 
distillation is not carried to as great a degree and they 
therefore contain some of the heavier creosotes—those 
with the highest boiling points. The creosote produced 
in the d’stillation ‘s therefore lighter in the average and 
as a whole less suited for wood preservation. The short- 
age in creosote, therefore, will mean also more particu- 
larly a shortage in the higher grade of creosote—that 
conforming to specification 1. 

In the inferior creosotes, those containing a larger per- 
centage of the low boiling fractions are quite generally 
modified by an admixture of 20 percent or more of eoal 
tar. This would be undesirable and in the nature of 
adulterant in the grade 1 erecsote, but is believed to 
effect some inprovement in the lower grades of oils, al- 
though opinion is by no means unanimous upon tbis 
point, as was evidenced by the dscussion at the last 
meeting of the American Wood Preservers’ Association. 

Inasmuch es creosote is a byproduct of a byproduct its 
increased production in the United States must depend 
largely upon an increased consumption of allied products. 
It is true that there are still thousands of coke ovens 
belching forth a smoke the chief constituents of which 
are coal tar and ammonia, but the building of a coke 
manufacturing plant for the recovery of the tar involves 
a heavy investment and the utilization of the gas as 
well as of the coke is necessary in order to justify such 
an investment. After the tar has been recovered there 
must be a market for the pitch and for the liquid products 
other than creecsote in order to justify its distillation. 
There is a gradual expansion along this line and a new 
corporation will have some of its plants in operation by 
the first of the year, but this will mean but a very small 
increpse in domestic production as compared with the 
magnitude of the foreign supply which has been cut off. 

Just what will be done under this emergency is some- 
thing of a problem. The only other wood preservative ex- 
tensively used in this country is zine chloride, which is 
chiefly useful in dry climates, inasmuch as it is water- 
soluble and easily leaches out of the wood. Inasmuch as 
the manufacture of zine chloride could easily be very 
largely exterded in the United States it is probable that 
its price will be somewhat stable, and as there is a ma- 
terial: increase in the eost of creosote the use of zine 
chloride will be extended. There also is in use a process 
which combines zine chloride and creosote, zine chloride 
being depended upon chiefly for penetration, while the 
creosote serves to seal the wood cells, thus to a large 
extent preventing the leaching out of the water-soluble 
chloride. Th‘s. of course, takes much less creosote than 
the full creosoting process and would, therefore, probably 
have considerable expansion. 


There is another process widely used in Germany, al- 
though originated by an Engl’sh chemist. This is the 
kyanizing process, by which the wood is treated with a 
two-thirds percent solution of mereury bichloride. While 
th:s is a water soluble chemical it has also an affinity 
for albumen and thereby becomes so bound in the wood 
as not readily to be discharged. German experience shows 
telegraph poles treated with this process lasted 161 
years, as compared with about 23 years for ecreosoted 
poles, 1244 years for the zine chloride treatment and 4% 
years for untreated poles. The cost of the treatment 
is about 24% cents per cubie foot, based on a price of 
54 cents a pound for mercury bichloride, which hes varied 
little in price for many years. Owing to the use of 
mercury bichloride as a surgical antiseptic, its price in 
this country has at this writing advanced about 30 per 
cent. It is said, moreover, that quicksilver is greatly 
advanced in price. About 10,000.000 pounds is produced 
annually, of which not more than 1.000,000 pounds has 
as yet been required by wood preservative treatment. 
Quicksilver is mined largely in Spain, but also to a con 
siderable extent in Austro-Hungary and Russia. Large 
supplies of it have been discovered in this country in 
California and Texas and it is probable that the domestic 
production would be greatly increased by price advances. 

The kyanizing process has hitherto been chiefly applied 
by the open tank treatment in wooden tanks, inasmuch 
as mereury bichloride rapidly corrodes metals of every 
sort. The eyvlinder impregnation process is, however, 
preferable and is now available by the use of water 
prooted concrete construction for both tanks and connect 
ing pipes. One eastern spruce manufacturing corporation 
is extensively using the kyvanizing process upon its prod 
uct and one other establishment in the East is reported 
to be doing custom kyanizing upon a small seale. 

Sodium fluoride is another chemieal which is being used 
in Germany for wood preservation—the so-called Wolman 
process. Little information is available as to its cost 
and value, but it is significant that th's is one of the 
chemicals now being tested by the technical section of 
the National Paint Manufacturers’ Association as a 
fire resistive chemieal, A wood preserving process which 
at the same time would make the wood fire-res’stive and 
at a moderate eost should have a large field in the 
United States, and sodium fluoride ir 
evidently deserves careful investigation. 

The coal tar products used in the manufacture of the 
various kinds of prepared roofing are of such character 
that they will be little affected by the war. The re 
quirements are not nearly so exact as for wood preserva- 
tion and materials that will answer may be secured in 
ample supply from domestic sources. As to the felt to 
which these impregnating fluids are applied, however, the 
situation is materially different. Domestie rags have 
already increased in price 25 or 30 percent owing to the 
cessation of the foreign suoply and the roofing mills are 
already in difficulties regarding the securing of this par 
ticular raw material in sufficient quantities for present 
operating requirements, 
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this connection 





Operating Details and Manufacturing 
Costs Discussed in Convention. 


Few industries have suffered more than the lumber 
industry from the lack of compre ensive data regard 
ing operating and manufacturing costs. Lumber manu 
facturing is pioneer work, and pioneer work is ex 
pensive. The lumberman goes into the pathless forest, 
the uninhabited wilderness, brings in his operating 
forces, sets up a manufacturing plant, establishes a 
ecommissariat and keeps up a line of communication 
with civilization and the outside world. He does a 
work that requires immense capital and superior knowl- 
edge, as well as the daring and venturesomeness of the 
pioneer. He dares everything, risks everything, to 
bring the log from the forest and make it available 
for the uses of civilization. 

Many conditions surrounding the manufacture of 
lumber have operated to isolate the lumberman not 
only trom the world at large but from his fellow lum 
bermen; and notwithstanding numerous attempts at a 
kind of codperation and interchange designed to work 
for the betterment of the business it has seemed next 
to impossible or impracticable until recently to make 
available to all the industry the technical knowledge 
and the results of the practical experience of each 
operator. 

Much of the cost—one might Say most of the cost 
of lumber manufacture is that incurred in getting the 
logs to the mill. This work is varied, complicated and 
changetul. It is carried on under the most discouraging 
and harassing conditions—much like war; only the 
lumberman wars with the elements, the forces of na- 
ture, and not with his fellows. Hence the getting at 
the costs of woods operation has been difficult; and 
not less so because the main problem has been to get 
the actual work of logging done at any cost. 

About six years ago the lumbermen of the Pacific 
coast, whose dominant spirit is that of codperation, 
organized the Pacific Logging Congress, an institution 
that from its first assembling has moved along the 
most practical lines. Rigid adherence to the discus- 
sion of practical questions and the utmost frankness 
of statement have made the congress a university of 





Have You Analyzed Your Own 
Buying Methods ? 


See Page 71. 














logging engineering. The same ‘‘instructors’’ are ) 
tained in the ‘‘faculty’’? from year to year; and 
reading of their contributions at each subsequent me 
ing discloses frank acknowledgments of errors disco 
ered, im provements accomplished and progress achiev; 

Nothing in the way of experience, of facts esta! 
lished, of theories demolished or confirmed is too go 
to be made known in ‘open meeting.’’ In fact, 2 
meetings of the congress are open in the stronge 
sense the word can be used. If any skepticism 6 
that point exists in the mind of the reader he has by) 
to read the report of the congress appearing on pag 
33 to 41 and continuing pages of this issue of tl! 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. There he will find much valuabi 
information of the most private nature from operators 
books. There he will find mentioned names and place 
machinery and methods that open to him all the facil 
ties for profiting by the experience of the most skille 
logging operators of the world. 

When the same frankness of statement regardin 
costs of operation has been carried into the convention 
of the manufaeturers, so that the data regarding log 
ging costs have been complemented by the data ot 
milling costs, the foundation will have been laid tor 
something like stability in the lumber industry. Wha 
is needed is a ‘*standard of manufacturing cost’? t 
enable each manufacturer to judge of his own efi 
cieney; and the only way to establish such a standar 
is to compile and classify the cost data of all or most 
of the lumber manufacturers. Work of this kind ha 
been done in some of the retail trades, and the result 
achieved have fully repaid the cost of achieving them 
There is even greater opportunity for suecessful wor! 
of this kind in the lumber industry. 


QUERY AND COMMENT. 


MAGNOLIA AND HOLLY WANTED. 
Can vou please refer me to a firm that can furnish me smal 
samples of their magnolia and holly, and oblige ?—INQuIR\ 
Noe, 20 





[|The above inquiry comes from a retail yard concern 
operating three yards. Manufacturers having these two 
woods for sale will be furnished the address to which to 
send the samples upon request, mentioning the number of 
the inquiry,—Eb1ror. | 





THE PROPER FUNCTION OF THE LUMBER 
RETAILER. 


We have just received your issue of the 20th and have 
carefully Lead over your tront page in which you suggest 
to the manutacturer and to the retailer to keep tue seales in 
balance between production and demand, 

your suggestions to tce manuiacturer we think are very 
good and quite in order, but we can hardly tit t.em in wit 
your suggestions to the retailer. You suggest to the manu 
facturer that the retail dealer is his best customer aad 
through fim tae manutacturer will receive hearty coépera 
tion besides being his best risk. You also suggest to the 
manufacturer t at be curail in his production thereby not 
flooding the market and to retain tue lumber in toe tree, 
Which, in the future, we all will need badly You suggest 
that he take things easy and hold tie market scales level and 
that price slashing has never increased the total volume of 
demand and never will, and to maKxe production Ht demand 
and the retailer will sell all the lumber his community can 
use, 

‘To the retailer you suggest that he banish the thought 
that he is in business for protit and remember only teat 
he is a philanthropist and that, rezardless of his require 
ments, he mane some salesman’s heart glad by placing an 
order for stock that he does not really need but may 
require later, and by so doing help the manufacturer to 
carry the load, and when good busintss returns pay the manu 
facturer a big price for lis product, And you suggest alter 
the retailer has placed his order be go ont and sell twice as 
much as te has bought. If the manufacturer can not sell any 
more lumber by cutting his price how can the retailer if, as 
you say, there is only so much lumber used? If one man 
goes out and sells twice as much as he is accustomed to 
selling he of necessity wili take that trom his competitor 
In so doing this could bave no other effect than to cause 
the failure of t'e other man as they all could not go out and 
get twice as much business as there was done, } 

It would seem to us that along with your suggestion t 
the manufacturer if the retailers (and please do net forget 
the wholesaler in this matter as be is the medium through 
which a large part of the usiness is done in the East) will 
just simply go along and endeavor to hold on to te trad 
that they are legitimately entitled to and offer what encour 
avement they can to one another by this method all of us 
might be able to get along without detriment to the other 
until the time of prosperity returns, which will be the 
greatest this country has ever seen and which we believe is 
not far distant.—Harry C. PHiterick, Treasurer, Harry C. 
Philbrick Company, Boston, Mass. 

[Mr. Philbrick’s letter brings out a point which was 
perhaps not sufficiently covered in the front page article 
to which he refers. Competition by means of price eutting 
is just as undesirable between retailers as between whole 
salers and manufacturers. The fact remains, however, that 
the retailer is the man who is in direct touch with the 
consumer of lumber and that he, through his personal ef 
forts, is able actually to increase the consumption of lum 
ber through expedients which are entirely impossible ti 
the wholesale and manufacturing favtors in the trade.» He 
can emphasize the desirability of building when materials 
and Jabor are plentiful, easily available and at lower prices 
than obtained in rush building periods. He is in touch 
with the use of substitute materials and in position most 
efficiently to exploit the merits of lumber. The progressive 
retailer at the present time is a merchant and his selling 
ability is of great economic value to the trade as compared 
with the less progressive re“ailer who is content to be 
merely a lumber handler or peddler, catering to such de- 
mand as exists but without ability or initiative to foster or 
increase it. There are still numbers of the lower type of 
lumber retailers in charge of yards in the United States, 
but the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is read chiefly by men 
who are really striving to be merchants, fulfilling in the 
highest degree their functions for the benefit of the com- 
munity and of the industry which locally they represent.- 
EDITOR. | 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


So many angles have arisen in the last month in 
he business world that lumbermen, with other business 
nen, are uch at sea regarding what the future has in 
tore for them, The world’s trade has been upset and 
will remain so until some means have been found to 
urange for credits. The cbannels of lumber trade 
have been seriously, congested and business is not ex- 
pected to gain any momentum until some means for 
adjusting present conditions have been determined. 
rhe first adverse condition is the increase in money 
rates, which has had a serious retardant effect on 
lomestic consumption, The second is the paralyzing 
f the export trade, which can not be expected to 
mount to much until ways and means have been found 
to finance purchases and vessels for transporting lum- 
ber become available. The banks can hardly be 
blamed for taking precautions against purely and man 
ifestly speculative operations, but to increase the 
rates on legitimate building operations is hardly fair 
and is certainly working a hardship on the lumber 
trade. This increase has held up many building projeets 
in the larger cities of the country that depended upon 
the banks to finance them, 


+ 


Up to a few weeks ago there were positive indica 
tions that the general lumber trade was increasing in 
activity. This condition had developed slowly as the 
season advanced, Fall business was evidently begin- 
ning and promised to be of considerable volume, al 
though there was nothing to show that the proportions 
of activity would equal those of past prosperous years. 
Stocks at the mills were in normal condition; sur- 
pluses were not burdensome, and prices were on the 


uptrend. With the coming of the European’ war, 
however, buying has again returned to filling in imme 
diate wants for current consumption. There is no 


looking ahead and buying in anticipation of business. 
This state of affairs is not characteristic of the lumber 
trade alone but is a feature of all commercial branches, 
including iron and steel, hardware, dry goods, cloth 
ing ete, Jobbers and dealers can evidently see no 
speculation in taking in supplies that are not imme 
diately needed, and banks are very conservative about 
encouraging extension of credit to buvers, Caution 
and waiting for more positive indications of what the 
future has in store seem to be the rule. 


The southern pine market is not as strong as it was 
the first of the month. The Mexican situation is not 
nearly as bright as it was ten days ago and the domes- 
tie trade has fallen off. However, there has been no 
general lowering of prices. Some items are weakened 
and the demand on the whole is a little heavier than 
it was a year ago at this time. During July the yard 
men west of the Mississippi River and throughout the 
agricultural regions of the Southwest and in the North 
ordered considerable yellow pine for the early fall trade, 
presumably at prices that made it an object to put in 
stocks. A possible car shortage also was an ineentive for 
stocking ahead, and this motive likewise induced much 


buying among the city dealers and among line yards. 
Buying this week, however, has been cautious and there 
seems to be less inclination to anticipate wants, The eur- 
tailing of output by some of the mills has probably had a 
stimulating effect on values, East Texas manufae- 
turers are encouraged by reports from railroad men, 
who believe that trade will show improvement shortly. 
The cotton’crop has improved in the last week and if 
the Government aids in marketing this crop it should 
greatly help the demand for lumber in the Southwest. 
One thing that hampers the Government in its efforts 
is the limited amount of warehouse room that is suit- 
able for carrying cotton in the proper way. Railroads 
are rapidly lifting the embargoes on wheat and the 
wheat export has also encouraged the lumbermen. Re- 
ports from liouston are to the effect that dimension is 
now a little cheaper, although a few items are holding 
practically strong, especially 16-foot dimension and 
2 by 12’s, all lengths. Car materia! is also a steady 
mover. Mississippi mills are still filling orders for the 
interior and report that trade is good. Prices are hold 
ing up well. Numerous orders have been received the 
last week at Hattiesburg for special cuttings. In the 
Missouri-Kansas district the marketing of crops has 
aided the demand for yellow pine. It is reported from 
St. Louis that the line yards and railroads are buying 
more freely than a few weeks ago. A feature of the 
export market is the improvement shown in the de- 
mand from the West Indies, 


Notwithstanding the fact that the majority of orders 
and inquiries received by mill operators in Washington 
and Oregon are for yard stocks in small quantities 
faith is growing that conditions in America will soon 
hecome adjusted and there will be a revival in the 
lumber business. Already foreign shipping from Pa- 
cifie coast ports is gradually resuming normal condi- 
tions. British bottoms are clearing from ports with 
cargoes and shippers are able to negotiate their papers. 
This has helped elear the situation. At present logs 
and lumber are cheap, but it is believed that if lumber- 
men will ‘‘sit tight’? the next sixty days will see a 
change in the outlook. They are expecting great trade 
increase with Mexico as soon as the political situation 
clears, The railroads are in need of millions of feet 
of timber and ties to reconstruct and repair their roads. 
The red cedar shingle trade continues to suffer from 
lack of demand notwithstanding the curtailment by 
the mills. Many mills are down and others are plan- 
ning to shut down. Prices remain unchanged. Red- 
wood is firm and manufacturers expect no lowering of 
present level of prices, The export trade is at a stand- 
still but shipments to Australia are expected to be 
made shortly. The coastwise trade is a little better 
than last week, with prices unchanged. The offshore 
freight market is showing a little more life now that 
shippers can secure lower risk. Inquiries for Inland 
Empire pine are fair and the demand for California 
white pine and sugat pine for eastern consumption is 


good, 


Considerable conservatism is exercised by buyers of 
northern pine. In the North the farmers. are in the 
midst of threshing; therefore there is not much of a 
demand from the country retail trade. Business this 
full should be good owing to the high prices received 
for grain. Stocks are well assorted and prices are 
firm and held generally in strong hands. In the East 
the demand is rather slow; nobody is buying for spee 
ulative purposes, 

* * » 

The European war’s effects on the hardwood trade 
have caused many of the export mills to close, which 
has helped clarify the domestic atmosphere. Manu 
facturers believe that as the season advances the 
business tone will improve. The financial situation is 
expected to be less stringent by that time and there 
should be a fair demand throughout the fall. The 
industries are buying lumber a little more freely than 
in midsummer and are taking a somewhat wider range 
of stock. The demand, however, is largely for imme- 
diate needs. Implement and furniture factories are in 
the market for material .but there is no reaching for- 
ward. Box manufacturers are still operating on a fair 
scale and this ealls for low grade gum and cottonwood. 
Prices are generally steady, although now and again 
generous concessions to move surplus stocks are heard 
of. In the northern woods the usual observation is 
made that maple and good grades of birch are the best 
movers. 

* * * 

Hemlock continues to hold a strong position in the 
strictly hemlock consuming territory. The demand 
the last week is said to have been better than for two 
or three weeks. Country retailers are increasing the 
size of their orders and producers are expecting an 
active fall trade. Sufficient building is in progress in 
the outlying districts of the larger cities to assure a 
good demaxd for dimension, sheathing and roof boards. 
These statements fairly reflect the hemlock demand all 
over the Great Lakes territory and in the East. 

* * * 

Cypress reports are generally favorable. Stocks at 
the mills are well assorted, though not excessive, and 
a fair movement is continuous, although there is no 
particular urgency and rush in the cypress trade. 
Mixed cars still predominate, with a strong demand 
for lath, which are in comparatively short supply. 

* ” . 

The movement of North Carolina pine through the 
port of Norfolk last week was smaller than the pre- 
ceding week. Manufacturers are making earnest efforts 
to hold out against making concessions; concessions 
that have been made have not stimulated the demand 
and their futility is apparent. The movement of 
dressed lumber has not increased in the East, although 
there has been an increased: number of building per 
mits.’ Roofers are said to be slower. 

* 7. * 

Eastern spruce is unusually quiet. Very little buy- 
ing has been done in the East. Prices are regular 
and competition appears to be keen. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 


Gov. S. Ve. Stewart, of Montana, August 30 ordered the 
immediate mobilization in Helena of the entire State militia, 
consisting of ten companies, as a result of the reoccurrenc 
aut Lutte of actional troubles among the miners. 

Figures gathered by the United States Geological Survey 
place the 1918 quicksilver production of the world at 4,171 
metric tons, compared with 4,262 in 1912 and 4,083 tons in 
1911. The countries of production last year were: United 
States, 6SS8S tons; Austria-Hungary, 855 tons; Italy, OSS 
tons; Spain, 1,490 tons; Mexico and others, 150 tons, 

As a protest against war 2,000 women, recruited from all 
classes and representing many nations, all clad in somber 
black, or white with mourning bands around their arms, 
August 29 marched down Fifth Avenue, New York City, in 
wl at is said to be the first “peace parade” ever held in this 
country. 

Hale Holden, of Winnetka, Ill, was elected president of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincey Railroad, August 27, to 
succeed the late Darius Miller, wno died recently in Glacier 
National Park, Mont, 

Statistics compiled by the Journal of the American Medical 
Association on deaths and accidents due to celebrations of 
the Fourth of July throughout this country, show 40 deaths 
this year, compared with 82 last year and 41 in 1912, There 
were 1,506 injured this year compared with 1,168 last year 
and 988 in 1912. 

Directors of the Chicago Grand Opera Company August 29 
unnounced that the opera season of 1914-1915 has been 
abandoned owing to the fact that many of the artists are 
warbound in Europe. 

The International Dry Farming Congress & Exposition will 
be held at Wichita, Kan., October 7 to 17, despite the war. 

The golden jubilee of the first lodge of the order of 
Knights of Pythias, organized in Washington, D. C., Feb 
ruary 19, 1864, will be celebrated in Chicago September 5-7. 
Thirty thousand knights are expected to participate. 

The European war is directly responsible for the increased 
price of foodstuffs, according to a report filed August 80 by 
the New York citizens’ committee appointed by Mayor 
Mitchell, of which George W. Perkins is chairman. 

The first ship to be registered under the American flag 
under the provisions of the ‘recently enacted ship registry 
law is the Moldegaard, built in Norway in 1906, and owned 
by the Ocean Freight Line, of New York. The papers of 
registry were signed August 28 in the New York customs 
house by the officers of the line and the port officials. 

A Federal investigation into the increased price of milk 
has been started in Chicago. 

The Chicago hearings in the Government's dissolution suit 
against the alleged $88,000.000 “tin can trust’ adjourned 
September 2 to be reopened October 1. In the meantime evi- 
dence will be taken in Pacifie coast cities. Those called to 















the stand asserted that the American Can Company not only 
controlled prices and can-making machinery but refused to 
allow its patrons to ‘split’ orders and purchase part of 
their supplies from independent manufacturers. 

Announcement has been made of the coming convention 
of the American Road Builders’ Association to be held in 
Chicago December 14-17, 


Washington. 


fhe Treasury Department announced August 27 that notes 
with a maciurity of not longer than four months secured by 
warchouse receipts for cotton or tobacco will be accepted by 
the department from national banks as a basis for the issue 
of additional currency which may be used to help farmers 
pick and market their tobacco and cotton crops. 

The socalled seamen’s relief bill to regulate conditions of 
service in the merchant marine was passed by the House 
August 27. 

Customs collectors August 27 received instructions to 
govern applications for the American registry of foreign built 
ships under the first of the new war emergency measures, 

Secretary of the Navy Daniels has named Capt. George 
R. Clack, commandant of the Great Lakes naval training sta- 
tion near Chicago, aid for education, a newly created position 
in the secretary's council of aids. 

Representative Cary, of Wisconsin, introduced a resolution 
in Congress August ZS directing the attorney general to take 
steps to protect consumers against manipulators of foodstuffs 
und requesting the president to place an embargo on wheat 
and flour shipments from this country if in his discretion 
operations of speculators can not be checked otherwise. 


The Senate August 29 confirmed the appointment of Attor- 
ney General McReynolds as justice of the United States 
Supreme Court by a vote of 44 to 6. Thomas Watt Gregory 
was also confirmed as attorney general by practically the 
same vote. 

A minority report of the House insular affairs committee 
on the pending [Philippine independence bill August 31 
declared that a continuation of the discussion of the Jones 
bill at this time almost certainly would mean the drawing of 
the United States into the European conflict. 

Provisional President Carranza has ordered the port of 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, closed, according to official advices 
received August 31 at Washington. Brig. Gen. Frederick A. 
Funston, commanding the American forces at Vera Cruz, 
August 80 ealled for a reinforcement of troops from the 
United States. His request has not been complied with. 
State Department officials are not inclined to regard Car- 
ranza’s action as unfriendly. 

The House August 28 adopted the conference report on the 
administration bill inereasing the amount which an indi- 
vidual may deposit in the postal savings svstem from $500 
to $1.000. Of the $1.000 maximum of deposit allowed to 
individual depositors $500 will draw interest at the rate of 
2 percent per annum, and $500 will be noninterest bearing. 


The Department of Commerce announced August 28 that 
merchandise imported into the United States during July 
umounted to $160,178,133, compared with $139,061,770 in 
July, 19138, and $148,666.738 in July, 1912. Merchandise 
valued at $154.082,2 was exported last month,-as com 
pared with $160,990,778 in July of last year and $148,885, 
355 in July, 1912. 

The Clayton antitrust bill, supplementing the Sherman 
act to prevent monopolies and competition-destroying com 
binations, was passed by the Senate September 2 by a vote 
of 46 to 16. 

President Wilson is preparing a message which he plans 
to read to Congress September 4 urging the necessity of 
emergency revenue legislation to offset curtailment in cus 
toms receipts since the beginning of the European war. To 
raise the $100,000,000 required special taxes will be laid 
on the following articles: Railroad and steamer tickets, 
5 percent. Kodaks, gasoline, beer and wines, patent medi 
cines and preparations, proprietary soft drinks, legal docu 
ments, deeds and mortgages and playing cards. 

President Wilson September 2 signed the war risk insur 
ance bill. Organization of the war risk insurance bureau 
was started immediately by Secretary McAdoo. 7. ©. 
Delancy, of New York, an underwriting insurance expert, 
was appointed director of the bureau. 

The House merchant marine committee September 2 ordered 
a favorable report on the Alexander bill, which proposes th¢ 
purchase of $80,000,000 worth of merchant vessels to be 
owned and operated by a private corporation controlled by 
the Federal Government. 








FOREIGN. 


President Bordas of San Domingo resigned August 28 and 
was succeeded by Raymond Baez, head of the national univer 
sity of San Domingo. Assurances have been given by all 
factions of their intentions to disarm their forces and to re 
lease all political prisoners. 

Rioting in Mexico City August 26 caused the new Carranza 
government to withdraw its order repudiating the treasury 
and bank notes put into circulation during the Huerta regime. 

It is reported that Prince Luitpold, 13 years old, eldest son 
of Crown Prince Rupprecht, of Bavaria, is dead of intlamma- 
tion of the throat. 

Fearing another revolution in Nicaragua the United States 
Government has warned Americans in that republic that. they 
may lose the protection of the United States Government if 
they participate in an uprising against the Government there. 
A detachment of marines has been landed at Bluefields by 
the United States steamship Tacoma. 


The college of cardinals, assembled in Rome, Italy,. Sep- 
tember 3 elected Cardinal Giacoma della Chiesa pope to suc- 
ceed Pius X. The new pontiff will assume the name of 
Kenedicte XV. The pope ts an Italian and was archbishop 
of Bologna 
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The business public of the United States is finding it 
difficult to adjust its financial and trade interests to the 
chaotie conditions that have recently developed in 
Europe, with ramifications extending to the far East, 
as involved in the attitude of Japan toward Germany. 
In a ge.eral view the civilized portion of the globe, 
with tk: exception of the American part thereof, has 
either gene to war, or is trembling in the balance be- 
tween hostilities and strong sympathies on one side or 
the other, suggesting the possibility that the area of 
warfare may be greatly extended. Early in the week, 
also, disquieting reports came from Mexico, indicating 
that careful policies toward the provisional government 
ef that country are still necessary to avert what may 
become positively unpleasant relations between that un- 
happy country and our owa. Without room for doubt, 
the European wars are to continue until the chancelries 
of the hostile nations shal] have exhausted their resources 
in money, material and men, and shall thus be obliged 
from mere necessity to come to some kind of peace 
terms. This prospect suggests things that may happen 
to the finances and business of this nation that, at the 
moment, are merely matters of conjecture. 

. * * om 

Though at the moment the outlook for the world’s 
commerce is shrouded in deep gloom, the people of the 
United States, with native and habitual optimism, are 
nursing the faith that what Europe will lose by inter- 
rupted and disrupted intercourse between the belligerent 
nations will be at least some gain to this country. Pri- 
marily it is believed -that the distracted combatant 
nations will have to depend largely on the United States 
and Canada for breadstuffs and coarse grains for an 
indeterminate period and that this should assure profit- 
able returns to our producers as well as make business 
for our transporters, exporters and dealers. This should 
also enlarge the demand for the use of money and there- 
fore benefit our banking and exchange interests. Also 
the effect should be to increase our credit balance abroad 
and stimulate all sorts of business at home on account 
of the liberal distribution of money among the pro- 
ducers. Moreover, since there will be a shrinkage of 
imported goods, the lack thereof will have to be made 
good by home production, which will greatly stimulate 
home industry. Further, this country will te in a posi- 
tion to obtain a more important place in world’s finances 
than it has occupied in the past. Men of large interna- 
tional banking relations even anticipate that the ex- 
change center of the world, as the result of the present 
European disturbance, may be transferred from London 
to New York. The effect on commerce by the opening 
of the Panama Canal will tend to make our metropolis 
the half-way point hetween Europe and Asia, which 
should go far toward increasing its importance as a 
world’s exchange center. Perhaps more than all other 
considerations, account should be taken of the isolated 
position of the United States in relation to European 
disturbances when war threatens. The normal state of 
money supply and exchange when the present European 
war broke out showed that London and Paris were too 
near the scene of hostilities to be safe and convenient 
places for the massing of gold or the administration of 
exchange facilities. If the world’s financial center had 
been in the United States it seems, at first glance at 
least, that exchanges and the money movement might 
have proceeded with less flurry and inconvenience, with- 
out the application of moratorium and the great hin- 
drance of commerce and travel that followed the out- 
break of war. Of course it is to be fully recognized 
that in any case there would have been disturbance, the 
checking of payirents and a degree of paralysis of com- 
merce and realizing on securities. Yet it can be con- 
ceived that the disturbance would not have caused such 
interrupted movement and interchange as in the late 
instance. : 

* * + 

People in this country who are opposed to stock 
exchanges and the speculation in securities that is 
fostered by such agencies now have an opportunity to 
contrast conditions as between suspended dealings on 
‘change and those institutions when in full operation. 
While the stock exchanges are closed to the usual busi- 
ness of buying and selling securities in the ordinary 
way, there is little demand for surplus money, as the 
shrinkage of bank clearings in New York and other 
large cities shows. At the same time loans are less than 
they were at this period last year, though the banks 
continue to maintain a rate of 7 to 8 percent as com- 
pared to 4, 5 and 6 percent before the outbreak of the 
European war. Likewise, the caution of the banks 
about extending credit or encouraging expansion of busi- 
ness and enterprise of any kind continues, that con- 
servative attitude being likely to persist until there 
shall be a clearance of the war horizon in the East and 
the settlement of some disturbed conditions in this 
country. In the meantime cash in the banks is gaining 
in volume in most of the large cities. There would be 
some increase in the distribution of money if the Euro- 
pean situation should improve to a degree, but no one 
can see any light in the gloom that now covers that 
part of the globe. In this country it is expected that 





the inauguration of the Federal Reserve Bank system, 
which is promised for October, will give a start to 
business. Emergency currency at a late date had been 
issued to the extent of $160,000,000, or 12 percent of 
the amount authorized. There seems to be no urgency 
that the issue shall be increased and there is no lack of 
money to move the crops or for any other purposes of 
legitimate business. The fact seems to be that such 
emergency money as has been disbursed by the Treasury 
has been used by the banks to strengthen their reserve 
position, which they can hold by demanding a high 
rate of interest and restraining borrowers from extend- 
ing eredit except in positively necessary instances. If 
the stock exchanges were doing business there would be 
more demand for money and in that case there doubt- 
less would be more emergency money in circulation. 
Banks then would freely take out emergency funds, 
knowing that surpluses could be used in stock specula- 
tion; but until the exchanges reopen there will be no 
extraordinary call on that account. In fact, the business 
of the country is waiting for the ending of the mora- 
torium at London, which is dated to expire on Septem- 
ber 8. But the Chancellor of the Exchequer has for- 
warded inquiries to traders and bankers as to the desira- 
bility of continuing the moratorium. The majority of 
replies was in favor of ending the moratorium, but 
there was a large minority in favor of continuing it. 
Hence it was stated that the Chancellor had decided 
to cancel the restrictive order and instead introduce 
legislation to prevent creditors from exercising unfair 
legal treatment toward debtors who cannot pay. At 
the same time the measure will relieve debtors from 
the exactions of too persistent creditors. That is, ered- 
itors may sue debtors, but the latter may postpone pay- 
ment until after the war shall be over. This law will 
apply to all debts and to loans granted by banks and 
to deposits held by banks. Altogether the dilemma 
shows to what a strain the finances and credits of 
Britain are being subjected. Not until the credit stress 
of London shall be relieved are the stock exchanges of 
this country likely to open for business, and until that 
is done there is little chance that big business of any 
sort will revive, though the grain export movement 
should help to stimulate trade and manufacture to a 
degree. 
* * * 

The metropolitan bankers who have much to do with 
the handling of international financial matters continue 
to discuss policies having to do with exchange, pay- 
ments and settlements as between this country and 
European centers of banking and exchange. It is easily 
seen why men thus interested should be concerned, in 
the present crisis, in American credit, for on that de- 
pends the market demand and value of our securities. 
There is a strong demand, particularly in New York, 
for the meeting of our indebtedness in London, Paris 
and other European.centers that are not isolated by 
war, by payments in gold. This is insisted on because 
it is believed that only thus can our credit abroad be 
maintained and our foreign exchange market avoid dis- 
ruption. In response to this claim it is assumed that 
the principal obstacle in the way of restoring normal 
exchange conditions is inability to move grain for 
export. Our Government is trying to overcome this 
difficulty by the purchase and registry of domestic and 
foreign vessels under the American flag, but congres- 
sional action is always slow in a matter of this kind, 
because partisan bias and motive are strongly devel- 
oped and thus great interests must be held in abeyance 
at a critical juncture in order that partisanship may 
work out its designs. What the international bankers 
and the stock exchanges want at the present time is the 
resumption of settlements in Europe with gold, the ul- 
terior object being to turn the balance of trade to the 
United States. The way that gold payments may be 
effected is pointed out in this way: It is proposed to 
ship $50,000,000 to $100,000,000 to Canada, to be held 
in deposit at Ottawa for the account of the Bank of 
England. Thus this country would be given credits in 
London to the amount of the Ottawa deposit, on the 
basis of which exchanges could be made by methods and 
at rates advantageous to shippers of grain and other 
commodities to the old country, as well as profitable to 
the banks handling the exchange. Hence the advocates 
of the scheme hold that it would not be long after the 
system had been established before the balance of trade 
would turn to this country. But there continue to be 
opponents of any measure being immediately adopted 
for the handing over of any more of our gold to Europe 
until the war storm on the continent shall be succeeded 
by clearer skies and normal conditions in international 
finance on the basis of peace. What the stock ex 
changes want, particularly that of New York, are con- 
ditions that shall favor the reopening of the security 
markets to regular daily dealings. But the governors 
dare not venture this in the present state of affairs, for 
it would be followed immediately by a flood of foreign 
held securities on which realizing in gold would be 
sought. This involves the strenuous objection that 
many have to the restoration of foreign settlements in 
gold. Conditions in respect te payments of gold in 















international business and the necessity of maintaining 
feasible exchange relations at the present juncture evi 
dence the close-knit relations of commerce the world 
over. Hence we must conclude that the embroilment in 
Europe, with ramifications the world over, must work vast 
damage to commerce on both hemispheres and that the 
United States will do well to maintain a fair degree oi 
prosperity until belligerent exhaustion forces the resto 
ration of peace. Even more, we shall be fortunate if 
we emerge from the tumult at peace with the combat 
ants and with some gain in prestige for tranquillity and 
the safe deposit for the world’s treasure. 
* * * 

Under present circumstances, it is perhaps well that 
the banks are discouraging anything but conservative 
employment of money by the maintenance of compara- 
tively high rates of interest and. insistence on avoid 
ance of anything like venturesome expansion on the 
part of borrowers. The bankers mainly are devoting 
their attention to the protection of their customers for 
the conduct of current business on prudent lines. This 
must be the course of manufacturing trade and trans- 
portation until conditions oversea are different from 
what they now are. It is pomted out that if there were 
any sudden rise of business there would be a demand 
for settlements that are now held in charitable abey- 
ance as good policy, because if collections were urged, 
and to a degree forced, there would be failures and 
collapses of credit that would bring on panicky condi 
tions. The controlling banks aim to take eare of legiti- 
mate, current business, go as easy as possible in matters 
of payments and credits, maintaining this conservative 
and safe course until credit shall be restored by natural 
causes and on the basis of sound and safe business. 

* * * 


Measurably this attitude of the influential bankers 
is the fear on the part of the fraternity as a whole that, 
through the operations of the reserve system of banks 
and the use of emergency money, credit will get out of 
hand, resulting in over-inflation, a condition that should 
be avoided in the present state of finances and business. 
No one can even conjecture the outcome of the Euro- 
pean imbroglio. At present it looks like a destructive 
cataclysm in the very center and home of civilization. 
It shows signs of even spreading into Asia. Already 
it has invaded the Pacifie coast of that grand division 
of the world. With such a broadening out and in 
volvement of the most powerful nations of the eastern 
hemisphere results are simply problematical. The only 
safe course for the United States is to watehfully wait 
and measure developments, and in the meantime take 
such peaceful opportunities to extend our ecommerce as 
may be developed. One of these is in South America. 
Efforts in this direction are in the tentative stages, 
but without doubt tangible and profitable results are 
bound to become evident. 

* * . 


In the midst of the gloom that prevails on account 
of the complicated war in Europe it is cheering to know 
that there is a large section in this country in which the 
people are fairly elated with prosperity. Reference is 
made to the Southwest, including Kansas, parts of Ne- 
braska, Missouri, Oklahoma and northern Texas. With 
wheat selling at more than 23 cents a bushel above the 
low prices of the new crop year, and at the highest level 
in more than two years, farmers and dealers are en- 
thusiastic over results. Business men are more cheer- 
ful throughout the southwestern winter wheat region 
than they have been for years. They know that there 
can be no recession of prices until the war is over and 
probably prices wiil go higher than now. An estimate 
is made that probably not over 75,000,000 bushels were 
sold before the late rise in price began. The advance 
of 23 cents a bushel, which is claimed at Kansas City, 
added fully $57,000,000 to the value of the crop held 
by the farmers in the four States named. Plowing is 
extensively being done in preparation for big crops 
next year. 

* * a 

At a late date there were being exported from At- 
lantie coast ports wheat to the amount of 1,000,000 
bushels a day. Grain bills were passing through bank- 
ing channels on shipments to the United Kingdom from 
both our seaboards and from interior points of large 
concentration. Besides forwardings to British ports 
there were loadings for France and Switzerland. The 
last named country, under peaceful conditions, has been 
supplied from Russia and the Balkan states, but the 
present disturbance has forced Swiss importers to fall 
back on American wheat as a resource for breadstuff. 

* * * 

Pittsburgh reports a decrease in the rate of steel pro- 
duction directly traceable to the war. ‘Operators are 
averaging under 65 percent of capacity against an aver- 
age of slightly- more than that during July and the fore- 
part of August. Reports of inquiries for steel from 
abroad are declared to be misleading. There have been 
inquiries, but it is not established that, in the main, 
they have not been for any purpose other than to secure 
information about the market. 
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WAR RISK INSURANCE BILL SIGNED AND IN OPERATION. 


Status and Character of Complementary Measures—Phases of Building Up of 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


\WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 3.—The war risk bill, passed 

|..t week by both Houses, received today the President’s 

nature and becomes operative at once. Plans will be 

, epared immediately by the treasury department for 
handling of overseas risks. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 2—The war risk insurance 
| has passed both Houses of Congress and will doubt- 
j.-s be signed by the President before the end of the 
ck. At the same time he will issue a proclamation 
»itting into effect the new ship registry law which was 
)ssed ten days ago. The Senate and House have both 
».ssed seamen’s bills amending the present laws, which 
aie Widely divergent in scope and in the requirements 
i; posed upon vessel owners. The La Follette bill was 
j.ssed by the Senate and the Alexander bill by the 
jlouse. Neither is satisfactory to its proponents, nor 
the seamen’s union nor the shipping interests. Con- 
s-quently the leaders have come to the conclusion that 
now is the time to forget the whole question, and the 
sequies were performed when the House bill was 
‘ssaged over to the Senate and was referred to the 
iumerce committee, where undoubtedly it will remain 
a pigeon hole during the remainder of the session. 
Only one administration bill for the relief of the ex- 
it trade, that providing for a Government owned 
merchant marine, remains to be considered by the House. 
hat bill has come to be known as the President’s bluff. 
\Vhen he sent it over to Congress he issued an ultimatum 
to the shipping interests that if they do not get busy 
nd purchase foreign ‘ships for American registry, and 
iild up a great merchant marine with private capital, 
he would put the Government into the business. It is 
npossible to tel! yet whether the bluff will work, but this 
much ean be said with absolute certainty, that the Presi- 
dent will go through with the bluff and actually put a 
Government-owned merchant marine of considerable pro- 
portions into operation unless private capital takes hold 
of the matter with the least possible delay. 

It is not at all certain that private capital will want 
to do this, even under the new registry laws and the war 
risk insurance. There are other obstacles to the profit- 
able and satisfactory operation of American vessels in 
competition with foreign vessels, and private capital is 
liable to look ahead to the time when the European war 
will be over and ask itself whether in normal times it 
will be profitable to engage in a merchant marine enter 
prise under the present navigation laws of the United 
States. So far, no serious proposal has been made to 
amend the general navigation laws. 

There is no denying the fact that there is a good deal 
of opposition in the House to the Government-owned 
ship bill. Some of the southern members think it is 
undemocratic, and many Republicans object to putting 
the Government into a business enterprise. However, 
this opposition will not go very far against the adminis- 
tration measure, if the President determines that the bill 
must pass. It is known that he originally gave his 
sanction to the bill solely because it did not seem at 
the time as if private capital would undertake the task 
of moving the food stuffs and cotton now waiting for 
export. If, however, private capital and private ship- 
ping interests show a disposition immediately to take 
advantage of the new laws, and purchase ships for 
(American registry, the Government-owned merchant 
marine will not be put into operation, even if the bill 
passes, 

The President is not particularly anxious to see the 
ederal Government engage in the merchant marine busi- 
ness, but he is insistent that some means shall be pro- 
vided for the resumption of the American export trade, 
and he will make use of the authority which this bill 
gives him if private capital will not provide the means. 

An obstacle in the present navigation laws, which it is 
said by shipping men may deter private capital from 
entering this field, is the provision that requires Ameri- 
can vessels to carry at least one-third more men in their 
crews than the foreign vessels of equal tonnage. An- 
other objection to the present law is with respect to the 
American method of measurement of vessels. It is 
claimed that under the system prescribed by the law 
American ships are penalized every time they enter a 
port or canal. The reason is that owing to the system 
of measurement the American vessel is rated about one- 
third more in tonnage than foreign vessels of equal size 
and must pay port charges and canal tolls proportion- 
ately higher. 

Comparatively little information has come to the 
Bureau of Navigation regarding the proposed transfer 
of ships from foreign to American registry. Although 
Commissioner Chamberlain has held upon the advice 
of the attorney general that the physical presence of a 
ship in an American port is not necessary for the trans- 
fer of the flag, he has practically no information regard- 
ing the number of ships upon which it is proposed to 
hoist the American flag after the President’s proclama- 
tion is issued. Shipping interests on the Atlantic coast 
have protested vigorously against the invasion of the 
Federal Government into their field. They claim that 
it will result in a Government monopoly that will even- 
tually drive all private owned merchant ships from the 
business. In answer to this the President has made it 
clear that he will proceed with the proposition for a Gov- 
ernment-controlled merchant marine unless the shipping 
interests act promptly in acquiring more ships. 








Antitrust Bill Through the Senate. 





[By ODELL.] 


The point is being raised in certain quarters that the 
Government will become entangled in the European war 
if it should purchase of belligerent nations the ships 
which are now interned in American ports. As a matter 
of fact informal presentations have been made by the 
British and French ambassadors to Secretary Bryan that 
both these goveruments would prefer not to have either 
the United States or other American interests purchase 
the German vessels now in American ports. 


No Trouble Feared in Purchase of Ships. 

The administration leaders do not fear any evil con- 
sequences from the purchase of foreign vessels, whether 
from German, French or British owners, or from na- 
tions which are not now belligerent. They have been 
carefully advised regarding the international law on the 
subject, and are convinced that there is nothing in the 
precedents or in the international law books which would 
subject the United States to criticism if it proceeded to 
buy up the vessels of any one or al! of the belligerent 
nations, provided the purchase is genuine and not in- 
tended merely to thwart the consequences of war so far 
as the vessel purchase is concerned. 

Real differences of opinion have arisen between 
the naval affairs committee and the committee on 
merchant marine in the House with respect to the 
proposed Government-owned ships. The naval affairs 
committee has before it the Weeks bill, which recently 
passed the Senate. That bill provides for a line of 
naval cruisers and scout ships to be used as merchant- 
men in the South American trade. A subcommittee 
which has been considering this bill has about reached 
the conclusion that this would be an experiment which 
might prove to be extremely expensive; and with con- 
siderable doubt as to its ultimate success. Only a few 
of the present naval vessels could be utilized without 
being rebuilt extensively on the inside, and their useful- 
ness as fighting machines greatly impaired. It is prob- 
able that the naval committee will be asked by the sub- 
committee to report a bill as a substitute for the Weeks 
bill, but it is not believed that it will be pushed for 
passage. The naval committeemen will demand, however, 
thet the Alexander bill for the organization of a $10,- 
000,000 corporation, with 51 percent of the stock owned 
by the Government, to engage in the merchant marine 
business, shall be amended so that it will provide spe- 
cifically for the fitting out of the vessels owned by this 
corporation for service in the navy should emergency 
arise demanding their use. If they can accomplish this 
they are ready to abandon the plan to legislate the naval 
vessels into the freight and passenger service. 

The war risk insurance bill was but slightly amended 
by the House and these amendments were promptly ac- 
cepted by the Senate when the bill was messaged back. 
It is now ready for the President’s signature. The bill 
in full is as follows: | 


An act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department: 

WHEREAS, The foreign commerce of the United States is 
now greatly impeded and endangered through the absence of 
adequate facilities fgr the insurance of American vessels and 
their cargoes against the risks of war; and 

WHEREAS, It is deemed necessary and expedient that the 
United States shall temporarily provide for the export ship- 
ping trade of the United States adequate facilities for the 
insurance of its commerce against the risks of war: therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Huuse of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Conyress assembled, That 
there is bereby established in the Treasury Department a 
bureau to be known as the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 
the director and employees of which shall be appointed by the 
secretary of the treasury: the salary of the director shall be 
$5,000 per annum, and the salaries of the other employees 
shall be fixed by the secretary of the treasury, but in no case 
to exceed $5,000 per annum for any employee; Provided, 
That all employees receiving a salary of $3,000 per annum 
or less shall be subject to the civil service laws and regula- 
tions thereunder. ; 

Sec. 2. That the said Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 
subject to the general direction of the secretary of the treas- 
ury, shall, as soon as practicable, make provisions for the 
insurance by the United States of American vessels, their 
freight and passage moneys, and cargces shipped or to be 
shipped therein, against loss or damage by the risks of war, 
whenever it shall appear to the secretary that American 
vessels, shippers, or importers in American vessels are un- 
able in any trade to secure adequate war risk insurance on 
reasonable terms. 

Sec. 3. That the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, with the 
approval of the secretary of the treasury, is hereby authorized 
to adopt and publish a form of war risk policy, and to fix 
reasonable rates of premium for the insurance of American 
vessels, their freight and passage moneys and cargoes 
against war risks, which rates shall be subject to such 
change, to each port and for each class, as the secretary shall 
find may be required by the circumstances. The proceeds of 
the aforesaid premiums when received shall be covered into 
the Treasury of the United States. 

Sec. 4. That the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, with the 
approval of the secretary of the treasury, shall have power 
to make any and all rules and regulations necessary for 
‘arrying out the purposes of this act: Prorided, That no 
policy for insurance shall be issued for a period of more than 
two years. 

Sec. 5. That the secretary of the treasury is authorized to 
establish an advisory board, to consist of three members 
skilled in the practices of war risk insurance, for the purpose 
of assisting the Bureau of War Risk Insurance in fixing rates 
of premium and in adjustment of claims for losses, and gener- 
ally in carrying out the purposes of this act: the compensa- 
tion of the members of said board to be determined by the 
secretary of the treasury. In the event of disagreement as 
to the claim for losses, or amount thereof, between the said 
bureau and the parties to such contract of insurance, an ae- 
tion on the claim may be brought against the United States 
in the District Court of the United States, sitting in admi- 
pl? in the district in which the claimant or his agent may 
reside. 

Sec. 6. That the director of the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance, upon the adjustment of any claims for losses in 
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respect of which no action shall have been begun, shall, on 
approval of the secretary of the treasury, promptly pay such 
claim for losses to the party in interest: and the secretary 
of the treasury is directed to make provision for the speedy 
adjustment of claims for losses and also for the prompt 
notiiicution of parties in interest of the decisions of the 
bureau on their claims. 

Sec. 7. That for the purpose of paying losses accruing 
under the provisions of this act there is hereby appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury of the United States not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,000,000, 

Sec. 8. That there is hereby appropriated, for the purpose 
of defraying the expenses of the establishment and main- 
tenance of the Burenu of War Risk Insurance, out of any 
money in the Treasury of the United States not otberwise 
appropriated, the sum of $100,000. 

Sec. 9. That the l’resident shall terminate the operation 
of this act whenever be shall find that the necessity for 
further war risk insurance by the Government hus ceased to 
exist, and shall abolish the bureau as soon as its work has 
been completed. 

Sec. 10, That this act shall take effect from and after its 
passage. 


CLAYTON ANTITRUST BILL PUSHED. 





Measure Now by the Senate—Labor’s Immunity Con- 
firmed—Language of the Measure as Amended. 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

WasHINcTon, D. C., Sept. 2.—The bill to define and 
supplement the present antitrust laws, commonly known 
as the Clayton bill, passed the Senate this evening by 
a vote of 46 to 16. During the last few hours of its 
consideration several important changes were made in 
the bill that make it differ somewhat from the measure 
which was reported to the Senate and which has al- 
ready been summarized in the AMERICAN LUMEERMAN. 
The bill will immediately go to a conference between 
the House and Sevate committees and it is expected that 
it wil! be reported buck in its final shape in about ten 
days. At the same time the trade commission bill will 
be reported from conference, when the Administration leg- 
islative trust program will be concluded for this session. 

One of the most important changes relates to the 
limitation upon restraining orders and injunctions that 
may be issued against labor unions. The bill as it came 
from the House carried a prohibition against fhe issu- 
ance of any restraining order or injunction to prohibit 
any person or persons ‘‘from attending at or near a 
house or place where any person resides or works, or 
carries on business or happens to be, for the purpose 
of peacefully obtaining or communicating inforia- 
tion.’’ 

The Senate committee on judiciary concluded’ that 
this linguage would legalize what is known in labor and 
strike circles as ‘‘picketing’’ and struck it from the 
bill. But today the Senate without a roll call acquiesced 
in an amendment proposed by Senator Cummins, of 
Iowa, which, on the face of it, would seem to restore 
the legalization of picketing. The language of the 
Cummins amendment prohibits the issuance of any re- 
straining order or injunction against any person ‘‘ from 
attending at any place where any such person or persons 
may lawfully be for the purpose of peacefully obtaining 
or communicating information. ’’ 

The section exempting labor unions from the anti- 
trust laws was amended today by inserting at the begin- 
ning of the section a declaration intended to dignify 
human: Jabor. The amended section reads as follows: 

The labor of a human being is not a commodity or article 
of commerce and nothing contained in the antitrust laws 
shall be construed to forbid the existence and operation of 
labor, agricultural or horticultural organizations, instituted 
for the purposes of mutual help, and not having capital 
stock or conducted for protit, or to forbid or restrain indi- 
vidual members of such organization from lawfully carrying 
ont the legitimate objects thereof: nor shall such organiza- 
tion, or the members thereof, be held or construed to he 
illegal combinations or conspiracies in restraint of trade 
under the antitrust laws. 

The Senate committee struck from the list of ex- 
empted classes under this section organizations desig- 
nated in the House bill as ‘‘fraternal’’ and ‘‘con- 
sumers’’ and also the general terms ‘‘orders or associa- 
tions,’’ and it inserted the word ‘‘lawfully’’ before the 
expression ‘‘ carrying out the legitimate objects thereof.’’ 

Another important change was in Section 20, te 
which a proviso was adopted allowing the courts to 
dispense with the rule to show cause, and upon affidavit 
to issue an attachment for a person charged with con- 
tempt and admit him to bail pending hearing upon the 
merits of the charge. 

The Senate struck from the House bill Sections 2, 3 
and 4, relating to unfair trade practices, and substi- 
tuted for Section 4 an amendment intended to prevent 
the ‘‘patent monopoly’’ which the Supreme Court is 
supposed to have recognized by its decision in what is 
known as the Dick mimeograph ease. This section 
makes invalid the licensing contracts and attaches a 
penalty for making such contracts, as those which were 
upheld in the Dick ease. 

The Senate rewrote the section in regard to inter- 
locking directors between common carrier corporations 
and corporations dealing in supplies used by such com- 
mon carriers. The language now provides. that there 
shall be no interlocking directors between such corpora- 
tions and that a common earrier shall not deal with a 
supply company to the amount of more than $50,000 in 
any year, except as the result of competitive bidding, 
under rules to be prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 
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August 27. 
British @ambassador at Berlin, on the rupture of diplomatic 


The report of Sir William Goschen, former 
relations with Germany, is made by the British foreign office 
in the form of a white paper. The report gives as the cause 
of the conflict the Germany to 
neutrality of Belgium. 

Lille, Roubaix, Valenciennes, all towns in France, have 
been occupied by the Germans, according to a dispatch from 
Ostend. 


refusal of recognize the 


It is officially announced from St. Petersburg that the 
Russians are advancing steadily in East Prussia and Galacia, 
with Posen and Berlin finally as their objective, and have 


occupied Tilsit, a town sixty miles northeast of Koenigsberg, 
East Prussia. 

The German transatlantic liner Auiser Wilhelm der 
was sunk off the African coast by the British cruiser High 
Flyer, according to London official reports. 

From Amsterdam comes the news of the destruction by the 
cruiser Madgeburg while ashore on 
the Gulf of Finland. 
Germans 


Grosse 


Russians of the German 
the isle of Odensburg, in 


French official bulletin says the have retreated 


before the advance of the French in the region between 
Vosges and Nancy with heavy losses. It is said Longwy 


fortress capitulated after being bombarded twenty-four hours, 

On the Meuse the allies have repulsed the German attacks, 
according to the French war office. 

British marines have occupied Ostend to prevent the Ger- 
mans from obtaining a foothold on the English Channel, it 
is stated. 

A dispatch from 
army has evacuated the 

Baron Muller de Szentgyorgy, the 
Japan, has been recalled. 

Field Marshal yon der 
governor general of that part of 


Kraguyecatz, Servia, the Austrian 
Sanjak province of Novipazar. 
Austrian ambassador to 


says 


who has been appointed 


Belgium in 


Goltz, 


poss¢ ssion of 


the Germans, has left Beriin for Belgium to enter upon bis 
duties. 

The French forces which attacked the German crown 
prince’s army are said to have been repulsed ard upper 


free of the allies, except at points 


Alsace is declared to be 
to the westward of Colmar. 

State Bryan is urging all 
continent without del 


Secretary of Americans in Europe 








to leave that 7. 





naval engagement off Heligoland the 
British fleet in the North Sea, under command oft Rear 
Admiral David Scott Beatty, sunk two German cruisers, two 
German torpedo boat destroyers, set fire to a third cruiser, 
which it left to sink, and damaged many of the enemy’s tor- 
pedo boat flotilla, according to an official report. The British 
unscarred. <A later report says of the 1,200 
of the five German warships sunk 


August 28.—In a 


warships were 
composing the 


ooO were 


men crews 





saved. 





nly 

A dispatch from Brindisi, Italy, says a British destroyer 
sank an Austrian destroyer off Corfu. The 
oat destroyer Welland engaged and sank the 
boat destroyer S 90 off Chefoo, China. 

Marquis of Crewe, state for India, and Lord 
Kitchener, secretary of state for war, announced in the 
British House of Lords that native troops from India are on 
their way to aid the British forces in France. 


sritish torpedo 
German torpedo 


secretary of 





The Russian northern armies which are continuing their 
advance in East Prussia are reported nearing Vistula River. 
The southern army attacked Lemberg, Austria, and a great 
battle is in progress along the Sereth River. Austria has 
decided to turn its entire force against Russia. So far 
7,000,000 Russian troops are reported to have been mobil- 
ized and mobilization is being continued constantly. 

The German advance on Paris has been checked by the 
allies. More than 4,000,000 men are reported engaged in 


the conflicts in all along the frontier. 

The British are aiding the to withstand the at 
tack of the German troops on Belgian Congo, in Africa. 

The Belgian envoy to the United States has filed a formal 
protest at Washington burning of Louvain by 
the Germans. 

Austria today declared war on Belgium. 

Norway and Sweden have entered into a joint military alli 
ance for the protection of the neutrality of the Scandinavian 


progress 


Belgians 


against the 


peninsula, 

August 29.—The German forees are advancing in the direc- 
tion of La Fere, a fortified town of the second class sixty- 
five miles from Paris. The French and British are gathering 
every man and gun available in northwestern France in an 
attempt to stop the German advance on the road to Paris. 
It is officially announced that the military governor has 
ordered all residents of the zone within action of Paris’ 
defending forts to evacuate and destroy their houses by 
Thursday, September 38. 

The report that German troops are close to Boulogne is 


denied by the of that port. Boulogne is a fortified 
seaport on the English Channel 140 miles northeast of Paris 
and 20 miles southwest of 


mayor 


Calais, 

A message from German sources says the British were com- 
pletely defeated by the Germans at St. Quentin, in France, 
with heavy 

An official dispatch by Marconi from Berlin says 
the German army, led by the Crown Prince Frederick William, 
is advancing toward the Meuse. 

Loss of life in the battles of the last ten days: 
men in two Ge an regiments in 


losses. 


wireless 


Of 6,000 
Belgium, only sixty sur- 





vived. All except thirty of 2,000 British soldiers were 
kiHled in the trenches when shelled by German artillery. 
sefore Nancy the French found 2,500 German dead and 


before Vitrimont 4,500. 


RECORD FOR A 


Paris Is Prepared for a Siege—Norway 





WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 





and Sweden Ally to Protect Neutrality of Scandinavian Peninsula—Russian; 


Enter Koenigsberg, in East Prussia. 





ia a cs —- 

rhe French embassy announces that French troops, resum 
ing the offensive in the region between the Vosges mountains 
und Nancy, inflicted severe losses on the Germans. 


August 30.—-An announcement by the French ministry of 
war at Paris says, “The progress of the German right wing 
has forced our left wing to yield ground.” 

Paris is preparing for a siege should the lines opposing the 
Germans be Enormous stocks of food have 
placed in the state warehouses and sheep and cattle in vast 
numbers have been herded in the Bois de Boulogne. 

It is estimated that the outbreak of hostilities the 
Germans have lost killed and 130,000 wounded or 


broken. been 


since 
G6O,000 
prisoners, 

Lord Kitchener gave in detail the operations of the British 
troops in Belgium and France from August 25 to 26. He esti 
mated the British 

A German aviator appeared over Paris and dropped bombs 
in i city. Several of the 
tailed and the only 
persons injured were women, 


6,000, 


losses at 


populous section of the bombs 


to explode, according to accounts, two 


A Berlin dispatch says the Germans are energetically press 


ing the Russians in the neighborhed of Allenstein, East 
Prussia. 
The London Chronicle’s St. Petersburg correspondent sends 


the unofficial report that 
the German army, succeeded during thi 


entering the city of 


the Russian forces, hotly pursuing 


general confusion in 
East 


Koenigsberg, in Prussia, on the 


heels of the enemy and secured command of the town and 
tortress. 
The London official information bureau announces that 


Apia, a seaport of Upolu, Samoan Islands, and capital of the 


German part of the group, surrendered yesterday to a British 


force from New Zealand. 

It became known at Washington that Germany has served 
an ultimatum upon Great Britain and France, warning them 
that it will never give up Belgium if England and France 
persist in their efforts to induce Italy to join the fray on the 
side of the allies, 

Germany has virtually accepted the plan of the United 
States for the enforcement of neutrality over wireless com 
munication to belligerent countries. 

Formal protest has been entered with the United States 


Servians 
Prof. Thomas Garrigue 
savant of Prague the Austrian Government. 


Government by 400 Chicago against the proposed 


execution of Massaryk, the Bohemian 


University, by 


August 31. 
won a 


Pau 
Germans near 


A dispatch from 
victors 


Antwerp says General 


has brilliant over 50,000 


Peronnes, France 

The ministry of war at 
are retiriag before the 
Lave had alternate while 
left “the Anglo-French obliged to 
Nevertheless the allied armies “remain intact” 
“considerable lesses.”’ 

It ially reported that France is making preparations 
to move the capital to Bordeaux. 

\ statement issued by the 


Paris announces that the Ge 
the 


rinans 


allies’ right, but in center “we 


checks and successes,” on the allies’ 


forces were give way.” 


in spite of 





French embassy indicates one 


German army has advanced to the neighborhood of La Fere, 
60 miles from Paris. 
Iearing a siege thousands of civilians are fleeing Paris 





and South Africa 
reinforcements 
fresh Ge 


India, Australia 
receiving large 


From Canada, the British 
army front is 

Official 
taken the o against the 
border. During the latest 
Russians were captured by 

An official 
fighting 
Austrians 
toward Lublin. Russian 
tory and captured positions in front of Zamose. 

Japanese are reported to have occupied To-Chine, an 
outside Kiao-Chau Bay. 

Great Britain, France and Russia have informally 
to the purchase by the United States of 
connection with the plan to build up an 
marine. 

It is Government is 
pledged to join Servia and Monte- 
negro as allies of Russia and against Turkey should the latter 
decide to fight. 


and 
Prussian 


BOL000 


telegrams say rivans have appeared 
Russians on the 
fixhting in East 


the German 


rensive 


Prussia 
troops. 

Austrian source reports Austrians and Russians 
battle line 420 long. It 
victors near Krasnik, pursuing the Russians 
Austrians also advanced into terri 


along a miles says the 


wer 


isle 


objected 


liners in 
merchant 


German 
American 


stated that 
with Greece, 


officially the Bulgarian 


Roumania, 


September 1.—A dispatch to London 
says that in a battle fought at Gilgenburg, 


from Copenhagen 
East Prussia, the 
Germans defeated the Russian troops, capturing their artil- 
lery and taking 70,000 prisoners, including 300 officers. 
A Rome dispatch to London says the Russians were victo- 
rious over the 
The official 


Austrians in Galacia, capturing 30,000. 


statement issued from the French war office 
regarding the German advance toward Paris is as follows: 
“On our left wing as a result of the turning movement of 


the Germany army and in order not to accept battle under 
unfavorable conditions, our troops retired toward the south 
and the region of Rethel forces 
arrested the enemy momentarily. In the center and on 
right the situation remains unchanged.” 

A dispatch from The Hague says that the four richest men 
in Belgium have guaranteed the payment to Germany of the 
war tax which the levied against the 
capital, 

By imperial order the City of St. Petersburg, capital of the 
Russian Empire 1712, will henceforth be 
eliminating the Teuton 


southwest. In our have 


the 


Germans Belgian 


since 


known as 
construction 


Petrograd, the 
in the name. 


change 








A telegram from Berlin announces the mobilization of t! 
Turkish Army. Great Britain usked the United Stat 
to take care of her diplomatic interest in Turkey in case « 
au declaration of war on the the porte, which i 
momentarily expected. 

Another German aeroplane has been dropping bombs int 
Paris and the American has organized a con 
mittee and has sent a protest against this method of warfar 
to the United States Government. 


has 


allies by 


ambassador 


September 2.—The temporury transfer of the French cap 
tal from Paris to Bordeaux is announced in a proclamatio: 
issued by the minister of the interior. 

The French war office that the French let 
wing has again been forced to yield ground and that th 
German forces are within forty-three miles of Paris. 


anhounces 


A fight in the air over Paris between three German aer 
planes and two French machines took place this evening 
Shots were exchanged in the air, but the German crat 


succeeded in getting away, 

A Zeppelin airship dropped seven bombs in the Pare 4d 
Rosignol at Antwerp, Belgium, 
had been converted into hospitals and 


damaging some houses whic 
were flying the Re« 
Cross tlag und wounding ten or twelve persons 

Japan landed 10,000) and 
the newly opened Chinese port of Lung-Kow, 100 miles north 
of Tsing-Tau, and the German ition at 
tested to the Chinese foreign office against 
of China's neutrality. 

The Russian 


has between 15,000 troops a 





Peking has pro 
this infringement 





war department in 
burg) announces that the 
capital of 
the Russians. 

German official from Berlin says the German 
Austrian troops have occupied Lodz, the largest manufactuw 
ing center in Russian Poland, 

The rumors that Turkey has declared 
not be contirmed by the Turkish ambassador at 
as communication interrupted 
I-mpire, 

The United 
the transportation of 


Peters 
Lemberg 
defeated by 


Petrograd 
Austrian armies around 
Austria-Hungary, 


(St. 


Galicia, have been 


news ana 


Russia 
Washington, 
with the Ottoman 


war on can 


has been 


Tennessee is to be 


Hlavre to 


States cruiser 


Americans 


utilized for 


from England 





TO PROVIDE EMERGENCY REVENUE. 


Measure to Compensate for One Hundred Million 
Annual Loss—Prospects of the Bill. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., President Wilson is ex 
pected to appear before Congress in a few days with a 
message asking for the immediate passage of an emer 
gency revenue measure on account of the falling off ot 
customs revenues due to the European war. Leadeis in 
Congress have decided that it will be a wise political 
for the President to bring the matter forcil ly to 
the attention of the publie by a formal utterance, al 
though they are already prepared to go ahead with the 
enactment of such a measure even if the President does 
not urge it. 

It has been estimated by Treasury officials who have 
been keeping caretul count of the customs receipts since 
the war broke out that the loss amounts to an average of 
$2,000,000 a week, or at the rate of $100,000,000 a year, 
and it is proposed to enact a law that will bring in an 
equal amount of internal revenues to offset this amount. 
The thing that has scared the Democratic leaders is the 
cry that has been raised that it will not be 
to pass an emergency revenue bill at this session if 
the rivers and harbors appropriation bill, carrying about 
$53,000,000, is not passed. The people of the country 
have become impregnated with the idea that this rivers 
and harbors bill is nothing more than a ‘‘pork barrel’’ 
measure; that the Democratic leaders fear they will be 
come doubly unpopular if on top of passing that bill 
they should also add to the internal revenue taxes in 
order to meet the expenditures made necessary by this 
appropriation, For that reason it has been decided that 
the President should come out with a message showing 
the ‘‘real’’? necessity for an emergency revenue law, 
which it is hoped would disarm the critics of the rivers 
and harbors bill. It is not yet certain that the Presi 


Sept. 2. 


move 


necessary 


dent will fall in with this scheme. 

The bill has not been drafted even tentatively. Even 
the leaders have not made up their minds upon what 
articles to impose the additional burdens. Of course 


the first thing that comes to mind is an additional tax 
on wines, liquors and malt beverages. It has also been 
suggested that a tax should be put on amusements, and 
the scheme of taxing financial instruments, such as 
checks, notes, mortgages ete., and telegrams and inter- 
state telephone messages has also been suggested. An 
other suggestion, made to counteract the one for the 
taxing of alcoholic beverages, is that ‘‘soft drinks’’ 
should be taxed. However, as has been said, all of these 
suggestions are merely tentative, and the matter will 
rest until the leaders can consult with the President, 
and ascertain his views, 

In the meantime the data are being collected for the 
ways and means committee of the House, where the bill 
must originate, and it will be a simple matter, when it 
is determined how much gross revenue must be raised, 
and what articles are to be taxed, to write a bill fixing 
the exact amount of the tax on each article. 
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EVOLVING PLANS FOR ENLARGING EXPORT TRADE. 


Box Manufacturers in the Northwest Will Develop Foreign Market — Prospect 


SAN FRANCISCO, Aug, 29.—An officer of the American 
National Bank of San Francisco commented upon the 
imusual problem confronting the Pacifie coast as a 
result of the war in Europe, as follows: 

These problems have been inet and handled with admirable 
aulmness and restraint on the part of the ban«ers and busi 
men and the people generally. Financially there has 
eon but little disturbance of normal conditions 
Rankers of San Francisco and the other cities of the 
remembering t.e experience of 1907, haye deemed it 
vise to remain on a gold basis in their clearing house trans 
ctions, While making wide use of. national bank circulation 
n the ordinary routine of business. Loans have not been 
materiadly curtailea nor interest rates sharply advanced and 
the effort to keep trade and industry upon an even keel has 
von successful. 

The temporary stoppage of all facilities for foreign ship 
ment has wrought some confusion in the local markets, 
rhousands of tons of grain are in warehouses or on the 
docks or being loaded into sicamers for shipment to the 
liritish isles. A few cargoes Fave gone forward, mostly in 
l'anish or Norwegian and several British steamers 
ire expected to depart soon, the war risk having been guar 
inteed by the British government. Lumber has begun te 
move again, 

What is true of barley and wheat is also true of canned 
fruits and vegetables. Canners had booked the largest vol- 
ime of export sales in the history of the industry in Cali 


ness 


vessels, 


fornia, mainly to British purchasers. hese goods are 
hig Iv desired and it will be but a short time before the 
way is open for resumption of shipments. 

When the difficulties have been removed from sca trans 
porta ion, ferengn exchange and war insurance, the whol 


country ought to teel the stimulus of a brisk trade with the 


wirring countries, which need the things we have to sell, 
and with other countries which can no Jonger buy from 
their accustomed European sources, 

TaAcoMA, Wasu., Aug. 29.—Advices from Honolulu 


report the arrival there recently of the German steamer 
with a cargo of 3350,000 feet of fir from Ta- 
coma and other ports for Melbourne, Australia, for W. 
R. Grace & Co. The Setos received orders at sea to 
proceed to Honolulu and will remain there indefinitely. 
What will be done with its cargo of lumber had not been 
decided at last reports, although it is regarded as possible 
that a favorable sale for it may be found in Honolulu. 

The belated report of the Tacoma harbormaster for 
July was issued this week and shows foreign shipments 
of 3,079 925 feet last month and coastwise shipments of 
3,458,308 feet. This is a normal volume of coastwise, 
compared to the last several months, and a light volume 
ef foreign. 

No cargo or parcel shipments have been going forward 
for the foreign markets. There are no South American 
shipments owing to lack of American vessels to carry 
the lumber and the presence of German, French, British 
and Japanese warships off the coast, supposedy looking 
for any of the enemy’s merchantmen. That there is a 
prospect of resumption of shipping in the near future, 
however, is indicated by the arrival in port Thursday of 
the big British freight steamer Frankmount which im- 
mediately began loading for England. It is taking 
largely grain and a parcel shipment of lumber for lining 
from the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company’s mills. 
[t will risk capture by the Germans and go via the 
Panama Canal and the Atlantic. A British sailer, the 
Andromeda, is also one of the week’s arrivals and will 
load grain for England, going via the Horn. 

The schooner Mary EF. Foster, now on its way to Puget 
Sound, has been chartered by Hind, Rolph & Co., to 


Setlos 


load a cargo of lumber on Puget Sound for Manila, 
Philippine Islands. The vessel will get $11 for the 


voyage, 

EVERETT, WaAsuH., Aug. 31.—While the foreign ship- 
ping of last week was seriously hampered by the failure 
ot vessels to arrive kere to load, probably because they 
were seeking to avoid German warships reported along 
the coast, it is the belief here that between the Japanese 


and British warships lurking on the Pacifie Ocean, ves- 
sels will soon be moving with as much freedom as 


before the outbreak of the war. This, of course, does 
not apply to German ships, which can not depend on 
the few German cruisers on the Pacific to safeguard 
them. Hereafter the cargo trade from here will be 
carried mostly by British, Japanese or American ves- 
sels, it is believed. It is thought probable that Jap- 
anese ships, which have heretofore carried practically 
nothing from Everett, will take a hand in lumber ship- 
ping before a great while. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 28.—Under the auspices of the 
Northwestern Association of Box Manufacturers, which 
has its headquarters in the Northwestern Bank build- 
ing, this city, a meeting of the spruce box manufactur- 
ers of the Pacific Northwest was held here August 24 
at the Benson Hotel. 

The attendance was representative and the meeting 
went on record in favor of an active campaign for 
developing the export market for northwest box shooks. 
A plan of market extension was planned to be carried 
out through the codperation of the School of Commerce 
of the University of Oregon and American consular 
officers in all of the countries of the world. In getting 
the preliminary work under way a set of questions rep- 
resenting the information desired from consular officers 
was drafted and when replies are received these will be 
compiled in tangible form for the use of box manu- 
factureis. H. B. Miller, director of the school of Com- 


merce of the University of Oregon, and J. B. Knapp, 
manager of the Northwestern Association of Box Manu- 
facturers, explained that a considerable volume of ex- 
port shook business should result from such an extensive 
survey. 





Soon Be Resumed From West Coast. 





The matter of grading rules and inspection of box 
shooks was briefly touched on and the necessity was 


voiced, but definite action was deterred until the need 
will seem more urgent and in the meantime essential 
information on the subject will be gathered. 

A committee was appointed to devise means and de- 
velop a plan for a joint investigation of the market for 
spruce box shooks on the Atlantic coast, as follows: 


= =e Kaune, Anacortes Lumber & Box Company, Anacortes, 
ash. 


C. A. Pratt, Pacifie Box Company, Tacoma, Wash. 

M. H. Williams, Grays Harbor Commercial Company, Cos 
mopolis, Wash. 

W. P. O'Brien, Astoria Box Company, Astoria, Ore. 

J. B. Knapp, manager Northwestern Association of Box 
manufacturers, Portland, 

The meeting went on record as favoring an early in 
vestigation of the Atlantic coast market through co- 
Gperation of all box factories favorably situated for 
making water shipments through the Panama Canal. 

In speaking of trade conditions it was revealed tlat 
the cargo trade of Coast factories is restricted to coast- 
Wise shipments by reason of the partial tie-up of for- 
eign shipping on account of the European war. It was 
reported that several factories have received cancelation 
of orders, but the opinion prevailed that an adjustment 
of conditions will soon take place. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Sept. 1—Lumber exporters here re- 
port an evident attempt on the part of the Scotch steam 
ship lines to ‘‘lay down’’ on their freight rate con- 
tracts, they having given notice that the rate to such 
points as Leith, for instance, will be 3 cents above the 
contract rate. This is said to be in strong contrast to 
the attitude of the lines to English ports, which mani- 
fest every desire to protect the exporters, and have 
only stipulated that the contract rates shall be limited 
to all lumber and logs actually sold. In other words, 
the contract rate is not to apply to consignment ship- 
ping, which is thus to a certain extent discouraged. 
The Scotch steamers, on the other hand, it is alleged, 
entertaining the possibility of large profits ahead on 
lumber and logs, have undertaken to get some special 
benefit. Representations are being made to the ayents 
of the lines in question to have them rescind the order. 

Among the local hardwood producers who are going 
right ahead with operations, confident that the trade 
will be in shape to absorb the output, are Richard P. 
Paer & Co., who operate a mill near Mobile, Ala. 

William M. Burgan, a well known North Carolina 
pine man, takes a hopeful view of the situation. He 
expresses the opinion that the feeling in the trade is a 
shade better. a development indicated by the disposi- 
tion among the millmen to ask more money for stocks. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS., Sept. 1—Lumber manufacturers 
and manufacturers in all lines of industry, located in 
Milwaukee and about Wisconsin, met in the headquar- 
ters of the Merchants & Manutacturers’ Association in 
Milwaukee last week to consider the proposition of ex- 
tending the export trade, now that there are new pos- 
sibilities developing as a result of the European war. 
The most important result of the meeting was the ap- 
pointment of a committee on foreign relations to study 


ineans ot establishing trade for Wisconsin and Mil- 
waukee manufacturers in South American countries. 


Practically all the concerns in Milwaukee manufactur- 
ing sawmill equipment were represented at the gather- 
ing. 

‘the following memorial to Congress was passed: 

The manufacturers of Wisconsin earnestly petition the 
Congress of the United States to take such steps as may 
authorize the Chief Execuiive of the Nation and the Depart- 
ment of State to enter into negotiations with foreign powers 
through wlich the importation of materials and chemicals 
trom countries now involved in war, which are not obtainable 
elsewhere and which are absolutely necessary to many of the 
American industries, may be effected. 

It is our belief that the industries of the Wnited States 
should not be lindered in their peaceful pursuits for the 
want of materials which are essential to manufacturing pro- 
duction and more especially if such materials, throug) the 
intervention of diplomatic negotiations, mas be permitted 
to be imported to this country, 

We further believe that-the protection and promotion of 
American industries is particularly vital at this time when 
the country is still in the midst of a period of business 
depression with no immediate promise of a general revival. 

The foregoing petition is submitted for your early and 
earnest consideration. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 2.—The Louisville Hardwood 
Club, which devoted its last meeting chiefly to a dis- 
cussion of the war situation, developed a number of 
facts which appeared to give the conditions a more 
favorable aspect. 

Among the points brought out at the meeting were 
the following: 

The loss of export trade is practically offset already 
by the decreased production brought about by closing 
down of many Southern mills. 

Some export business may still be done, as evidenced 
by orders from Liverpool houses to local concerns to 
resume shipments, and by inquiries from New Orleans 
exporters for lumber to be vsed in filling foreign orders. 

The decreased imports of mahogany and Circassian 
walnut must be taken care of by increased uses of oak, 
walnut and gum. In fact, it was stated that there is 
already an improvement due to this condition. While 
there is a good supply of mahogany on hand, it is 
generally believed that it will not become normal for 
a long time to come. 

A question in which 


the lumbermen expressed in- 








That Export Lumber Shipments Will 


terest was the percentage of goods exported by hard- 
wood consumers, such as furniture, implement and ve- 
hicle manufacturers. The opinion expressed at the 
meeting was that it was small in the furniture trade, 
but rather large in the implement line, though the 
exports of farm equipment manufacturers, being largely 
to South America, are not likely to be intervered with. 

SAVANNAH, GaA., Sept. 1—The lumber dealers seem to 
be suffering less from the European war crisis than 
their brothers in the cotton and naval stores trades. 
There has keen an enconraging increase in the price of 
lumber, and there are plenty of coustwise vessels for 
handling the product. There is, of course, a curtail- 
ment of the demand for heavy material and logs for 
European consumption. 

Naval stores factors have about closed shop. The 
bulk of the American crop finds its way to European 
markets and there are few merchant vessels prepared to 
risk capture on the high seas. The factors have in- 
structed the operators to curtail production and to cease 
work altogether when they have taken off their scrape, 
which will be about the middle of October. All naval 
stores concerns have found it necessary to lay off num- 
bers of their employees and to cut the salaries of otheis. 

Lumber people are encouraged by the building activ- 
ities that are going on in America in spite of the Euro- 
pean war, and the improvements and extensions on the 
American railway lines, necessitating vast supplies of 
cross ties and car timbers. The demand for this kind 
of material is increasing appreciably. 

Miss., Aug. 31.—The probable settlement 
Mexican situation is expected to aid the market 


MERIDIAN, 
of the 


considerably and it is believed export business with 
that country will be resumed on a normal scale in a 
short while. Some lumbermen believe that the resump- 


tion of th’s trade will offset the lcss of European business 
by the exporter. 


DETAINED ABROAD BY THE WAR. 


News of American Lumbermen and Their Families 
Marooned in European War Zone. 








T. E. Ripley, vice president of the Wheeler, Osgood 
Company, Tacoma, Wash., received ad.ices this week 
that Mrs. Ripley and two children who have been 
touring abroad are safe at Tours, France. 

EK. O. Hawksett, representative of the McGoldrick 
Lumber Company at Minneapolis, Minn., is rejoicing in 
the safe arrival of his wife and their daughter Beatrice, 
who were in Cologne when the war broke out, but hur- 
ried back to London and soon secured passage home. 

President J. L. Kendall, of Pittsburgh, Pa., of the 
Kendall Lumber Company, has heard encouraging news 
of his daughters who were marooned in Germany at the 
outbreak of the war, and has been relieved by the assur- 
ance of their safety. With their friends they are mak- 
ing their way home as rapidly as possible. 

N. P. Santamarina, export manager of E. C. Atkins 
& Co., Indianapolis, Ind., is somewhat worried about his 
mother and other relatives who are in Belgium. He has 
received no word from his mother since August 16, when 
he got a cable that she was safe. He believes she may 
have gone from Brussels to Antwerp upon the advance 
of the German army. 

Word has been received by friends at Minneapolis, 
Minn., trom W. I. Carpenter, of the W. IL. Carpenter 
Lumber Conipany, who was traveling on the continent 
with his wife and three sons, Glen, Deane and Will, 
when the war broke out. The cablegram announces that 
they have reached London in safety, and it is expected 
that they will secure passage’ for home as soon as 
possible. 

Gen. Francis E. Waters, of Baltimore, Md., president 
of the Surry Lumber Company, who has been abroad for 
several months, is stil] in the Isle of Wight with his 
wife and daughter, and will probably not sail for home 
until some time this month. He has been induced to 
linger because of the benefit which his daughter, whose 
health has not been good, derives from the climate on 
the island. 

Charles A. Miller, president of the Carl Miller Lum- 
ber Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., accompanied by his 
daughter, is stranded in Switzerland beeause of the Eu- 
ropean war, according to a letter just received by Mrs 
Miller. The letter, mailed August 7, did not reach Mil- 
waukee until August 31. Mr. Miller reported that he 
and his daughter were hoping for the arrival of an 
American transport to bring them home. 

Advices have reached Memphis, Tenn., that George 
D. Burgess has arrived in London, where he has joined 
his family. Mr. Burgess was in Germany for some time 
after the declaration of war and had a rather strenu- 
ous time in getting out of that country. It is expected 
that he will sail for home as soon as he is able to make 
the necessary arrangements. Mr. Burgess is vice presi- 
dent of Russe & Burgess (Ine.), of Memphis, and left 
this country the latter part of June on his annual trip 
to Europe. He booked a number-of orders prior to the 
outbreak of war, but it is regarded as doubtful if any 
of this lumber will be delivered outside of that to 
Fngland. 
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RAILROADS REDUCE LUMBER RATES. 


Make Substantial Cut on Shipments From Northwest 
to Oklahoma and Texas. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
PoRTLAND, ORE., Aug. 31.—According to an announce- 
ment made today by the Oregon Railroad & Navigation 
Company, freight rates on lumber from northwest points 
to common points in Oklahoma and Texas have been 
ordered reduced from 72 cents to 63% cents per hun- 
dred pounds. This reduction, which becomes effective 
September 21, will mean a saving to lumber shippers 
of approximately $60 per car on all lumber shipped to 
Oklahoma and Texas common points. It is announced 
that in making this reduction the railroads are seeking 

to encourage widening markets for Douglas fir. 





HOUSTON A GREAT LUMBER CENTER. 


Serves Territory in Three States That Support 2,800 
Retail Yards. 





In the annual trade edition of the Houston (Tex.) 
Daily Post issued September 1 the lumber industry of 
that section is given prominence as one of the leading 
industiies of the State. Of Houston’s importance as a 
lumber distributing center the Post says: 

Houston us a producing point serves 1,600 retail lumber 
yarus in Texas, 5vU in Oklahoma and 40U in New Mexico, 
the yurd-stock consuming territory in the Soutuwest. 

Yuere ure forty-three lumber concerus, wholesale and 
manutacturers, Wuich have their headquarters in Houston. 
These airectly represent 2U0U of the larger and better class 
of suwmills in ‘lexas, Louisiana and Arkansas. The Llous- 
ton offices distribute not only to the retail dealers in tue 
Southwest but also to retail dealers in the middle West, 
the cenural Northwest and Nortceast and are now shipping 
some of their yard stock into Canada. 

Yimbers are sold to all parts of the world that the 
Texas trade cun reach: to all parts of the Atlantic sea- 
beard, Mexico, West Indies, Central America, east coast of 
South America and the west coast of Africa, and to all 
parts of Europe aud tue British Is.es. Besides this, railroad 
anu mining timbers ure sold all over the western Lemispbere, 
to both North and South America. ¢ 

‘the manutaciuripg and wholesaling lumber concerns in 
Houston, acting as the clearing house for the lumber trade 
of the Southwest, sell under normal conditions 2,000,0. 0,000 
feet of yellow pine annually. Among the largest of the 
Houston concerns are the Kirby Lumber Company, with an 
output of 5VU,000,0L0 fect annually; the Chicago Lumber « 
Coal Company, wich an output of 400,000,000, and tie South 
Texas Lumber Company, witn an output of 150,000,000, 

During last year one new concern was added to the list 
of lumber ftirms in Houston, the Houston Tie & Lumber 
Company. * * * 





PROTEST AGAINST RATE ADVANCE. 


Hardwood Manufacturers Vigorously Oppose Heavy 
Advance in Rates to Ohio River Points. 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 2.—The Southern Hardwood 
Traftic Association held a meeting here today, when all 
members of the governing board east of the Mississippi 
River, with the exception of George D. Burgess and 
James E. Stark, who are out ot the city, were present, 
as well as practically all of the large shippers of this 
section. The meeting was he!d for the purpose of deter- 
mining a plan of action against the proposed advance on 
hardwood lumber from Memphis aud Mississippi and 
Louisiana points to Ohio River points. 

Upon motion by Col. S. B. Anderson, seconded by 
John W. McClure, the association. voted to petition the 
Inteistate Commerce Commission for a suspension of 
the proposed advance, which, according to the official 
figures presented by the secretary, amounts to 181% 
percent. It is expected that this proposed advance to 
Ohio points is only a preliminary and that before the 
controversy is at an end advances will be announced to 
points beyond the Ohio as well. In fact, lumbermen 
here would not be surprised to be advised of the filing 
of tariffs increasing the rates to more distant points 
within a short time. 

Lumbermen in this section feel very indignant that 
these advances should have been proposed at this time 
and will ask thet other associations cooperate with them 
in this fight. 

The raiiroads contend that the rates now in effect are 
simply niissionary rates, meaning that they were put in 
to be maintained only until such time as the business had 
reached a stage that would make it possible to pay full 
freight for the services rendered. They contend that the 
lumbermen have already built up their business to the 
point where it can stand the new tariffs, and traffic offi- 
cials claim to see no reason why the lumbermen should 
be further favored in this respect. 

Among other shippers who will suffer largely through 
the proposed advance in rates are the members of the 
Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Secretary 
John M. Pritchard, of this association, is authority for 
the statement that the advance from Mississippi points 
to Ohio River crossings on gum alone will amount to 
an increase of $100,000 per year in the revenues of the 
railroads. While the railroads contend that the advance 
on gum lumber is justified because it is advertised as 
‘*America’s Finest Hardwood,’’ statistics compiled by 
the secretary show that of a total production of 577,- 
100,000 feet in twenty States more than 300,000,000 
feet is of low grade and is used in the manufacture of 
boxes. Inasmuch as the manufacturers of boxes made 





from cottonwood and gum are in a strenuous fight with 
‘be fiber box men the imposition of additional freight 
svaryes on this lumber will serve to make this contest 


all the more unequal, placing a decided handicap on the 
manufacturers of wooden containers. It is feared that 
an increase of $1 to $1.50 a thousand in freight rates 
on gum as proposed will entirely crowd this lumber 
from the field of competition. 

The lumbermen feel considerably upset by the action 
of the railroads in seeking to advance rates at a time 
when the lumber business is almost at a standst.l! and 
they will make a strenuous fight against the proposed 
advance. 


TACOMA YARD DAMAGED BY FIRE. 


Loss Placed at $50,000—Insurance Ample to Cover— 
Fire Tug Saves Much Property. 





Tacoma, WaAsH., Aug. 29.—Fire that broke out at 
1:30 this morning in the yards of the St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Company proved one of the most spectacu- 
lar blazes seen in Tacoma in months and did damage 
to the yards estimated at $50,000. The loss is fully 
covered by insurance. None of the mill buildings were 
damaged and operation of the plant will not be inter- 
fered with. 

The loss includes 1,500 feet of the 2,350 feet deep 
water dock; 150,000 feet of lumber valued at $1,500; 
500,000 pieces of lath valued at $750, and other minor 
damage estimated by Sales Manager J. H. Burnside to 
be within $50,000. A big electric crane, 850 feet of the 
water end of the dock and 2,000,000 feet of lumber were 
saved by a fire tug. The company’s entire lumber yard 
containing between 16,000,000 and 20,000,000 feet of 
lumber was menaced and dynamite was used to check 
progress of the flames, 





BARGAIN CHANCES PROPOSED. 


Lumber Manufacturers and Wholesalers Oppose Plan 
of Listing Stocks for Special Prices. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 31.—A meeting of local 
lumber manufacturers, wholesalers and salesmen was 
held at 2 p. m. on Friday, August 28, in Minneapolis 
for the purpose of discussing the plan recently adopted 
by the secretary of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation to secure from manutacturers lists of items 
on which they are overstocked and on which they are 
willing to make concessions in prices. It is the plan 
of the secretary to publish these lists in a bulletin to 
be sent out to members of the association, thus giving 
them an opportunity to secure stocks at special bargain 
prices and at the same time giving the manufacturers 
an opportunity to dispose of items that are long in 
stock. 

There were forty-five present at the meeting and R. 
G. Chisolm, of the Nichols-Chisolm Lumber Company, a 
Shevlin-Carpenter concern, presided. A lively discus- 
sion was indulged in and the proposition was declared 
to be unethical and unnatural, some of the speakers 
saying that it would result in lower prices, confusion 
and demoralization. 

Purposely refraining from going on record, the meet- 
ing did not adopt any resolutions, but Chairman Chisolm 
was authorized to appoint a committee of five to confer 
with the directors of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association on the matter. D. Baker, of ‘Traer, 
Iowa, and other directois of the association are in the 
city today and some individual conferences have been 
held but there has been no formal meeting of the 
directors. 
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LOG EXPORT EMBARGO LIFTED. 


British Columbia Product to Cross the Border—Gov- 
ernment Suspends a 13-Year Old Law. 





VANCOUVER, B. C., Aug. 31.—The export of logs from 
sritish Columbia, which has been prohibited for thirteen 
years, is to be allowed by the provincial Government, the 
embargo to be lifted at once. The export of logs was 
forbidden on July 1, 1901. Since then the lumber in- 
dustry in British Columbia has steadily advanced. As 
timber could not be exported, American millmen came 
here from all parts of the United States, acquired mills 
and timber limits and built other mills. They own vast 
limits, especially on the Coast, and before the depression 
started in last year announced erection of several new 
and large plants. 

The Government is allowing this export as a result 
of the petition presented by loggers, who represented 
that unless the logs in the water could be disposed of 
they would be a total loss. The export is not to be 
allowed without condition, the Government taking ad- 
vantage of the occasion to raise revenue for depleted 
coffers. The following taxes will be assessed on all 
timber exported, these to include the usual 50 cents a 
thousand feet royalty: 

No. 1 cedar, spruce and pine, $2 a thousand feet; No. 
2 cedar, spruce and pine, $1.50 a thousand; No. 3 cedar, 
spruce and pine, $1 a thousand; Nos. 1 and 2 fir, $1 a 
thousand; No. 3 fir, 50 cents a thousand; balsam and 
hemlock, all grades, 50 cents a thousand. 

With these charges logs now cut in British Columbia 
can only be cleared at cost and if the shipper has to pay 
towing expenses it is even doubtful if there will be any 
profit to the producer. 

No statement is made by the Government as to just 
how long exportation of logs may continue. It is not to 
be supposed that it will be any longer than is necessary. 





ENGLISH CRUISER SEIZES STAVES. 


American Shipment for Germany Confiscated—Loss 
Covered by War Insurance—Exporter Quits. 





MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 31.—The first report of the 
seizure of any shipments of lumber or lumber products 
from the Memphis territory comes in dispatches to the 
effect that the Arkay Stave Works, of that point, had a 
cargo of staves, consigned to a German importer, 
seized by an English cruiser. 

The seizure was made near Plymouth, England. There 
were about 300,000 staves, valued at from $15,000 to 
$20,000. The shippers, however, will lose nothing as 
they were fully covered by war insurance, which pro- 
tects them against losses of this character. The com- 
pany in question exports its products practically entire- 
ly to Germany and the war in which Germany is en- 
gaged has caused it to shut down its plant entirely. 





STATISTICS OF WESTERN PINE. 


Report Shows a Considerable Increase Over Shipments 
in July of Last Year. 





The report of shipments of July, just issued by the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, shows a con- 
siderable increase over shipments for the corresponding 
period last year. For July, 1914, forty mills reported, 
as against forty-one last year, and one mill reported no 
sales this year, The report is as follows: 

















1913 1914 
Destinations. Cars. Feet. Cars. Feet. 

MAND. sadinw ous (tassios eee 4,139,690 203 4,968,136 
Montana ..s.. Tear, eye 808 21,070,372 689 16,399,468 
ROIE hina cles # ers ew een 6 30 700,574 28 724,123 
Washington .......... 351 8,441,217 214 5,543,099 
North PREGA... cscs oe 270 3, O42 409 9,261,678 
South DMakote@......066 195 315 7,275,048 
BEINMABOER boscwcsices . 217 327 8,216,804 
ok ee 176 154 3,780,503 
ROMER ov sciwie lw asais vice Sie ieiers 180 252 5,914,602 
cin, ME CE COE 108 173 4,010,305 
Sa ae ee 4 12 8 165,556 
PIGBEROME 6 660s cces bee 105 176 4,017,648 
dh oh RO RO Ee 17 20 455,872 
GOlTARO osicsecces 67 101 2,460,595 
POUR Acs iw haen 61 3l 707,012 
Ee ee aa $3 150 3,984,085 
le | a 11 oe - 18 4: 
LATA ee Pere 30 716,097 44 

a re a + $3,550 2 

Atlantic Coast States.. 191 3,609,956 249 





Other Eastern States... 71 36 

SRCUMEERR oy .c.cuie se Aas 82 60 

BPOWRE: o.ci0 6 sin es ee cela ¥ 1 + 91.356 

PURIOES 56s a.cb sicmewainias 1l ° og 5:3 6.0.00 

CKRBROMA .sccccw neces 2 ora 
Totals ..cccccrcseces Base 89,208,866 3,663 87,037,417 


Of the forty mills reporting shipments, five were not 
in operation. Prices are reported to be normal by a 
large majority. 


INVESTIGATE FARM WOOD LOTS. 


Purpose Is to Gather Information for the Government 
as to Amount of Standing Timber. 








Wausau, WIs., Sept. 1.—E. H. Frothingham and C. R. 
Tillotson, of the Government Forest Service, are in 
Wausau and will make this city their headquarters while 
they conduct an investigation of wood lots in the sur- 
rounding territory. The investigation is to be con- 
ducted trom two angles, that of the lumber dealer and 
that of the farmer with a wood lot. The investigators 
will first locate in a typical lumber center where there 
are several lumber-consuming industries. There they will 
study conditions relative to lumber, how much and what 
kind is needed, and in what torm. In the second place, 
they go out among the farmers and make a study of the 
wood lots. Information of every kind relative to the 
wood lot will be collected—how much wood is standing, 
the kind, how much the farmer will supply, and other 
information. 

The main purpose of the wood lot survey is to gather 
information tor the Government as to the timberland in 
the United States. It will serve the double purpose, how- 
ever, of informing the Government and bringing the 
farmer into closer touch with the lumberman. The sur- 
vey is in reality a market study of the wood lot. 

The party in Wausau will remain for about a week, 
then go to Ladysmith for a short time, and then on to 
St. Paul, where they will conduct the same kind of an 
investigation in Minnesota. Investigations are being 
made in other States coincident with the investigation in 
Wisconsin. A conference of all of the investigators was 
recently held at Madison. 

Much of the data is secured by mail from the farmers, 
especially from graduates of the agricultural experiment 
department of the Wisconsin university, who are able to 
carry on the work intelligently. Printed forms are sent 
out, and in this way data are secured in a short time 
which would be practically impossible to secure in an- 
other way. 

In addition to studying the wood lots, plans for the 
marketing and distributing of lumber will be suggested 
and possibly tried out. Many farmers with a small 
amount of timber sell it for about half price locally, 
whereas if they were able to ship in large quantities to 
distant centers of manufacture they would receive higher 
prices, The plan has been suggested that several farmers 
cooperate, and all ship timber at the same time, in this 
way reducing the freight bills and securing a higher price. 
This plan has been followed with success in the southern 
States and will probably be tried out in Wisconsin. 
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SEEKING TAP LINE SETTLEMENT. 


Tap Line Representatives and Trunk Line Officials in 
Conference at St. Louis. 





{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,] 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 3—A meeting of the tapline 
uterests was held this morning at the Hotel Jefferson 
ind a committee was appointed to calf on the St. Louis, 
ron Mountain & Southern, Cotton Belt and Kansas City 
outheru Railroads in regard to a plan for arriving at 

basis for settlement in the tapline controversy as 

andled under I, & S. Docket No. 11, decided July 29, 
914, This committee will meet with traffic officials of 
‘hese lines this afternoon. 

A meeting was also held at the office of F. A. Leland 
y the trunk line traffic officials in regard to the tapline 
mtroversy and a joint meeting will be held in Mr, 
L.eland’s office tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock between 
epresentatives of the tap lines and traffic officials of 
the trunk lines. 


ADVANCED IDEAS IN BUILDING. 


Seattle Concern Beautifies Structure Under Construc- 
tion by Archways Surmounted with Flowers. 





SEATTLE, WasH., Aug. 29.—The Metropolitan Build- 
ng Company is one of Seattle’s most progressive busi- 
ness concerns, While the company’s buildings have 
heen in process of construction the grounds adjoining 
have been turned into parks, thereby doing much to- 
ward beautifying the city. At present the company 
lias under construction a 10-story building that will 
be a continuation of the White and Henry buildings 
ind a duplicate of these buildings. Instead of the 
insightly board fence usually put around new con- 
struction this company had built a handsome archway 


ing pictures were taken at both Portland and at Spring- 
field of the men manipulating the flashes and forwarding 
the messages. These will be used in connection with 
advertising the Oregon lumber industry. 

The mill is electrically driven throughout and will cut 
150,000 feet in ten hours. It is equipped with sixty- 
five electric motors, with an aggregate horse power of 
2,150, and will employ about 125 men. Logs are being 
brought in now from back of Wendling at the rate of 
about twenty cars a day. Power is furnished for the 
mill by the Oregon Power Company, located near by. 
Refuse from the mill is used as fuel and in addition to 
giving power to the mill the electric company also fur- 
nishes light to Springfield and a number of neighboring 
towns. 





FINE COTTON PROSPECTS IN TEXAS. 


Heavy General Rains Over State Cause Increased 
Growth—Yield Expected to be 4,500,000 Bales. 








AusTIN, TEx., Aug. 31.—Reports of splendid cotton 
crop prospects have been received from all parts of 
the State during the last few days. The heavy general 
rains that fell all over the cotton belt about two weeks 
ago caused the plants to put on a new growth and much 
additional fruit, with the result that probably 800,000 
bales have been added to the prospective crop since 
the early part of August. It will not be surprising if 
the total Texas yield will be close to 4,500,000 bales. 
Leaf worms are doing serious damage in some localities 
but no heavy losses from that pest are looked for. 

Considerable cotton has already been bought at prices 
ranging from 8 to 10 cents a pound. Most of the staple 
that is being purchased will go to supply the domestic 
mills, Of course, none can be exported to European 
countries; at least, no effort to do so is being made. 
Many bankers and merchants who hold accounts of 
farmers are advising that the first part of the crop 

















FLOWERED ARCHWAY IN FRONT OF STUART BUILDING, UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT SEATTLE, WASH. 


for the protection of pedestrians that is painted and 
surmounted with flower boxes that are filled with 
growing and blooming plants. In the wall next the 
construction work are large openings covered with 
heavy wire screens so that interested passersby may 
view the work as it progresses. 

Lumbermen are particularly interested in this com- 
pany and its buildings. Neary 90 percent of tue lum- 
ber and logging offices of the city are in the White 
and Henry buildings. Lumbermen and loggers are 
heavily interested in the company. C. H. Cobb, one 
of the best known loggers in the State, is president 
of the Metropolitan Building Company. O. D. Fisher, 
who is a lumberman with large lumber and timber 
interests in the Grandin Coast Lumber Company and 
the Snoqualmie Lumber Company, is a vice president 
and treasurer of the company. C. F. White, a promi- 
nent Pacific coast lumberman for many years, and now 
practically retired from active business, is also one 
of the vice presidents. J. F. Douglas is secretary and 
manager. He is one of Seattle’s most public spirited 
citizens, being a leader or a participant in all move- 
ments for civic betterment and to him, in a great 
measure, is due the credit for the many advanced ideas 
put forth by the Metropolitan Building. Company. 





NOVEL METHOD OF STARTING MILL. 


Operations Begun by Pressing Electric Button Miles 
Away—Moving Pictures Taken. 





PorTLAND, OrE., Aug. 28.—A novel method of start- 
ing operations in a new mill was introduced here today 
when Franklin T. Griffith, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Portland Commercial Club, pressed an 
electric button that set moving the machinery of the 
new electric mill of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company 
at Springfield, 127%4 miles south of Portland. Through 
arrangements with the Western Union Company a special 
wire was kept open for fifteen minutes while congratu- 
latory telegrams were exchanged between the Portland 
club and a progressive development club at Springfield, 
where the new mill is the chief industrial project. Mov- 





be sold if as much as 7 to 8 cents a pound can be 
obtained for it. By doing this the more urgent accounts 
can be taken care of and provision made to carry the 
remainder of the crop u*til better prices prevail. 

Although the cotton marketing situation is unfavor- 
able the commercial and industrial interests of the State 
show no signs of depression. Building activities con- 
tinue unabated in the towns and cities and there are 
evidences of prosperity on the part of the people to 
be seen on every hand. 





ARKANSAS LUMBERMEN CONFER. 


Discuss Conditions Incident to War—Governor of 
State Sees Big Boom for Lumber. 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., Aug. 26.—Responding to an em- 
ergency call by Piesident C. A. Buchner, members of the 
Arkansas Lumbermen’s Club assembled in a special meet- 
ing at the Hotel Marion in this city yesterday. After 
enjoying a delectable lunch President Buchner stated 
that the object of the special meeting was to discuss 
the unusual conditions that have arisen in the lumber 
trade following the beginning of the European war. 
The first speaker introduced by the president was Gov. 
George W. Hayes, who gave a plain, practical, helpful 
talk on the present situation and the outlook for the 
future of the lumber industry in this section. Stating 
his belief that lumber manufacturing corporations do 
not expect any advantage over other people or concerns 
and that they should be given the same square deal that 
others get he said: 

I want to pledge you this here and now, that so long as I 
shall remain your chief executive official, be that for a short 
or long time, I shall guard well your interests just as I hope 
to be able to guard well the interests of all other legitimate 
business enterprises of the State. 

Governor Hayes expressed entire confidence in the 
ability of the administration at Washington to handle 
national affairs properly in this time of unusual stress, 
and assured the lumbermen that international commerce 
would be speedily restored. He said: ‘‘There will be the 








greatest demand for our products, both raw and manu 
factured, in history and the lumber industry will not be 
the last to realize it.’’ 

The governor referred briefly to the work being done 
in preparing the Arkansas exhibit at the Panama-Pacific 
exposition, and following his-talk all of the manufactur- 
ers present pledged themselves to secure donations of the 
entire amount of 200,000 feet of lumber. needed in the 
construction of the building. 

James A. Kirby, of New Orleans, spoke briefly re- 
viewing the situation generally, and expressing confi- 
dence in the bright future for the lumber trade. 

J. B. Webster, secretary of the Arkansas Association 
of Lumber Dealers, in a short talk expressed the belief 
that while the European wars would depress business for 
a while and incidentally materially reduce the world’s 
wealth, the ultimate result will be a big advantige to 
the United States in the lines of commerce and industry 
and a large increase in the business done by manufac- 
turers of lumber. 

C. J. Mansfield, of the Arkansas Lumber Company, 
Warren, Ark., thought that under present conditions lum- 
bermen should follow a policy of watchful waiting and 
expressed a belief that the European differences would 
be adjusted within six months. 

W. T. Murray, of the Fordyee Lumber Company, For- 
dyce, Ark., made an optimistic prophecy as to the future 
of the lumber trade, finding much encouragement in the 
fact that the railroads are beginning to buy and that 
the demand for car siding and other railroad material 
would largely offset the loss following the closing of the 
export markets. He also noted the fact tkat prices are 
better now than they were during the latter part of last 
year and the demand for dimension is better than it was 
two months ago. 

Mr. Murray’s cheerful remarks reminded Chairman 
Buchner of the early days in the lumber business when 
lumber sold for $7 a thousand and a general manager 
who received $75 a month salary was at the top of the 
list’ 

G. W. Allport, of the Carnahan-Allport Lumber Com 
pany, Gerridge, Ark., representing the hardwood manu- 
facturers, said that they had been even harder hit by the 
cessation of export business than the yellow pine manu 
facturers but he kelieved the export trade would soon 
be resumed and conditions be better than before. 

That conditions are getting better right along was the 
belief expressed by Adam Trieschmann, of the Crossett 
Lumber Company, Crossett, Ark., who stated that there 
was no tendency on the part of buyers to cancel export 
orders on account of the European war. As proof of 
this he stated that out of over 450 orders on his com- 
pany’s books on August 1 only one had been canceled, 
and that not becausg of the war. - He thought conditions 
were better now than they were ten days ago, and ex- 
pressed a cheerful view of the future for the lumber 
trade. 

Other speakers were C. G. Atkinson, of the Freeman 
Smith Lumber Company, of Millville, Ark., and R. H. 
Brown, of the Penrod-Jordan-MeCowen Company, of 
Brassifled, Ark., followed by an informal discussion in 
which all present participated. 

Lumbermen present at the meeting said that Presi 
dent Buchner had acted wisely in calling this conference 
and that it would result in a better feeling generally 
among the lumber manufacturers of Arkansas. 


~~ 


TROUBLE OVER TIMBER DEAL. 


Los Angeles Millionaire Charged with Attempt to 
Obtain Money Feloniously in Contract. 





NASHVILLE, TENN., Sept. 1—Since Federal Judge 
Erskine Ross has continued the hearing on the habeas 
corpus proceedings instituted by counsel for Benjamin F. 
Graham, the Los Angeles (Cal.) millionaire who is 
charged with an attempt to swindle Thomas F. Avers, 
ef this city, naw deceased, in a $500,000 timberland 
deal, Attorney Harry S. Stokes, who went from Nash- 
ville to Los Angeles to represent the State of Tennessee, 
has returned home. 

Graham was indicted in the Davidson County criminal 
court for obtaining money under false pretenses, Mr. 
Ayers having given him a check for $3,000 to close the 
contract for several thousand acres of timberlands on 
Graham Island, off the coast of Vancouver. 

Attorney Stokes carried extradition papers signed by 
Governor B. W. Hooper of Tennessee and presented these 
papers to Governor Hiram Johnson of California on 
July 25, when Graham was arrested, being released on a 
$25,000 bond and the hearing set for July 51 before 
Governor Johnson. Graham secured a continuance of 
one week until he could collect evidence. 

At the hearing before Governor Johnson the State of 
Tennesse? was represented by C. C. McLaughlin, presi- 
dent of the California Bar Association; J. Charles Jones, 
deputy attorney-general for California, and Mr. Stokes, 
of this city. The hearing lasted several days and Uov- 
ernor Johnson handed down a written opinion overruling 
all of Graham’s defenses, and he therefore ordered 
Graham rearrested, which was done. 

Graham’s counsel immediately filed habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings before Judge Frank R. Willis, of the superior 
court of the County of Los Angeles. At this hearing 
Graham was represented by Gray, Barker & Bowen, 
Oscar Lawier and Paul Schwenk, while Mr. Stokes was 
assisted by Earl Rogers, who defended Clarence Darrow. 

Judge Willis ordered Graham turned over to the Tennes- 
see authorities, following which Graham’s counsel went 
before Judge Erskine Ross with another application for 
a writ of habeas corpus. Graham was given a continu- 
ance in order that he might collect evidence to support 
his affidavit that he was not in Nashville on July 27, 
1909, when he is alleged to have swindled Mr. Ayers. 
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A STUDY OF YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURING WASTE. 


Many Manufacturers Are Giving Careful Attention to Question of Utilizing Short Lengths, Slabs and Off Grade 
Material—Some Lands Being Logged on Forestry Principles. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a few weeks ago sent 
out a circular letter of inquiry addressed to manutac- 
turers of yellow pine lumber, of which the tollowing is 
the text: 


Special Investigation No. 30.—Study of Yellow Pine 
Manufacturing Waste. 


Dear Sir: If you will answer the following questions as 
accurately as possible the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be 
pledsea to advise you from replies received the average of 
practice tor your State and tor yellow pine territory as a 
Whole, which ngures will doubtkhss be of inierest to you. 
Your report wilt not be published individually but only in 
such combinations that your figures can not be recognized: 

Vhat are tue smaliesi sizes saved in each grade of lumber 
according to instructions issued to your employees? How 
closely are these instructions followed? Does tue question 
as to saving or scrapping any individual piece depend upon 
the juagment of a single employee? If so, how is he checked 
up? How much material do you suppose goes to the refuse 
burner which according to your rules should be saved‘ 
How much, if any, is saved which it would be more profit- 
able to wasie? At some mills a man is kept on the refuse 
conveyor and earns profit over his wages in fishing out 
pieces whicn ha got by the other hands. Have you ever 
done this’ Are you doing it now? Do you think it could 
be made to pay at your mill? 

Ot the pieces at or near the boundary line saved from 
the burner what proportion at the time it is passed upon 
is in finished form requiring no edging .or trimming and 
what must be sent back for a further cut? What price at 
mill per thousand feet must a small piece of lumber bring in 
order that you can afford to save it? 

if a piece of lumber is sent to the burner it of course 

can not bear any of the manufacturing cost. If you decide 
to Save it instead of wasting it, what do you figure to be 
the cost of tiat piece as determining whether you should 
save it or not? 
_ Of the smaller sizes saved, what proportion do you sell 
frou: Lue Juru in the same way as the standard sizes and 
what proportion do you utilize in some special manner, as 
in the manufacture of lath, pickets, corner and base blocks 
and other small or short millwork material? Do you save 
any No. 2 or 3 to go into grain doors? 

If you manufacture lath, wnat is your lath output as 
compared with that of lumber? Are your lath sawed en 
tirely from slabs or partly frum waste material in a further 








manufactured state such as strips, edgings and short boards 
or plank? Are you as particular about thin slabbing as you 
would be if you did not have any lath department? 

If average price at the mill should advance $1 would it 
enable you to save more material from the refuse burner 
than now? What percent more? 

Please state in entire confidence the over-run over scale 
at your mill, including lath and all products. Please state 
what scale this is based on—Doyle, Stribner etc. If you 
have close figures as to average weight per thousand feet of 
logs into the mill please give this. 


Woods Waste. 


One yellow pine sawmill formerly left in the woods under 
what it considered close logging practice knotty top logs, 
from which it is now secur wood paving blocks amount- 
ing to about 1,000 board feet per acre. Have you introduced 
any change in woods practice in any way comparable to 
this? Are you saving more or less of the’top of the tree 
than in 1907 and to what extent? 

What practices, if any, do you follow tending to cause 
reproduction of new growth upon your timberland? Is it 
exposed to frequent ground fires? Do hogs and eattle 
graze in your timber? Do you leave any young timber 
which might be logged or do you cut clean? Do you burn, 
pile or in any way dispose of your slash? 














Special Utilization. 


Is any of the waste of your mill or woods used for the 
recovery of turpentine or resin or the manufacture of char- 
coal, wood pulp, alcohol etc. In several sections the clear- 
ing of cutover land is now profitably combined with the re- 
covery of turpentine and resin from the stumps. Are you 
doing anything in this direction? 

If you are selling any cutover land, are you able in any 
case to dispose of it to better advantage because the woods 
waste of any sort had any value to the purchaser? If 
so, What use does he make of it? 





This inquiry has brought in a number of interesting 
replies, which show that considerable careful attention 
is now being given to this subject by many manufac- 
turers. Some of the representative letters are pub- 
lished herewith and others will be given in successive 
issues. A special invitation is also extended to other 
lumber manufacturers to contribute their experiences 
and their ideas upon these points. The letter of in- 
quiry was rather hastily elaborated and it is possible 
that some pertinent questions which well might have 
been asked were omitted from it. Any suggestions for 
the improvement of the lines of inquiry will also be 
appreciated. 

Saves Two- and Three-foot Lengths. 


Replying to yours of the 27th: Smallest size saved, 
1x4—3 feet long in No. 1 common and better; 1x6—2 feet 
long iu No. 2 and No. 3 common. The question of saving 
devolves upon shipping clerk and sawmill foreman, who 
work in conjunction. It would not be possible to make 
check on account of the various sizes and grades of logs. 
Probably 50,000 feet a month is saved that it would be 
more profitable to scrap in the first place, but in attempt- 
ing to do this we find considerable good lumber is scrapped. 

We keep a man on the refuse conveyor to “fish out” short 
pieces that fall through the ends of trimmer frame and find 
it pays. 

It would be rather a hard matter to determine what pro- 
portion of the stock saved from burner can be used without 
trimming or edging, but a rough estimate would say not over 
15 percent of it is used without reworking in the planer. 
This, however, is practically all “specialty stock’? and would 
have to be reworked anyway. 

We have never figured accurately as to what mill price 
will justify the saving of “waste,” but figure that after the 
log has been brought into tre mill and sawed up almost any 
price over the actual cost of working and handling will be 
profit. Of course, this in many instances reduces the mill 
average, but at the same time it increases the overrun over 
log scale, which in a measure offsets the low mill avera 
Stock saved from burner and sold at as low a price as $5 
a thousand at the mill would, we believe, be a paying propo- 
sition. 

A very small percentage of the short pieces saved are 
sold in regular yard stock sizes. We do not manufacture 
jath, corner and base blocks and small millwork. Have 




















shipped over 2,600,000 feet of grain door lumber so far this 
year. An advance of $1 woulda not enable us to save more 
than we save now. Overrun will average 26 percent on the 
year’s cut, Orange River sciue. 

We save tue tops where anything can be gotten out of 





Hogs and cattle graze in the timberlands and cut-over lands 
to sole exteut. 

No retuse is utilized in the manufacture of byproducts 

We are not selling any cut-over land at tais time 


Operating on Forestry Principies. 


The smallest size we save is 1x4—4. In all 1I-inch we 
Save as low as 4 feet; of the 2-inch 6 feet is the swortest 
we save. We are satisfied that a great deal of lumber we 
save would be proutable to us to allow it to go to the 
burner and if we had lata machines we could probably save 
a sreat deal of it that now xyoes to the burner, 

‘bne lowest price we receive on short stock we save is 
about $5.50 to S6 a thousand at the mill. Of course, we 
can afford to save any lumber that will bring more than tue 
cost of handling from the sawmill to car. At the end of the 
month We average up the sales of our lumber, and, of course, 
this cheap lumber lowers the average considerably, which 
is the main objection; however, we consider it profitable 
in saving it anyway. Our red heart stock is sold princi 
pally for grain doors; this month we are shipping 200,000 
feet for this purpose and we receive $6.50 a thousand for 
it loaded on cars. We do not manutacture lath, so it would 
not muke any difference to us how much the lumber ad 
vanced. We would not save any more than we are doing 
at the present time. 

Our oOver-scaule at the mill runs anywhere from 15 to 25 
percent. If we saved lath it would probably run 30 percent, 
We have no way of giving you the average weight per 1,000 
feet of logs into our mill. We have saved all the tops of 
trees Lor tue last Nive vears. 

As to production of new growth upon our timberlands 
will state that we have a contract with the State for pre 
serving our forests and have now about 380,000 acres on 
which we are growing timber. We have tire wardens to 
keep the fires out of our forest, as we consider these the 
createst damage to growing timber. We do not consider that 
cattle and hogs do a great deal of damage, but tie tires do 
kill out all the young growth. We do not cut our timber 
clean; that is, we leave the small trees and some seed trees, 
and as we handle our logs altogether by means of cactle 
and mules our forests are not entirely destroyed as some of 
the forests are where they use skidders. We are not using 
any of our stumps for the purpose of getting turpentine 
and resin, as we do not think it would be practicable for 
us, since there is no firm near us with which we could con 
tract. 

We are not selling any of our cut-over land at this time, 
nor do we expect to'at any near future date, as our con 
tract with the State conservation commission runs for 40 
vears 








Mill Waste Used for Wood Distillation. 


Some of the questions asked can not be answered by us 
for the reason i we have no recent statistics available, 
and in most of your questions can only be answered 
in a general way. We operate in connection with our saw- 
mill a lath and stave mill and also a wood distilling plant, 
and under normal conditions we believe there is but little 
actual waste in our operations. We save and stack on the 
yard pieces as small as 1x4—6 feet long and save for the 
stave mill picces as small as 1x4—4 feet long. We also 
pick out of the refuse conveyor all slabs that will make 
staves 1x4—4 or lath, or can be manufactured into head- 
ing. This last item will take pieces as small as 1x6—v2z 
inches long. What is left after these selections have been 
made goes through “hogs” and is put through the wood dis 
tilling plant. We sell a quantity of grain door material, 
which is very largely manufactured from No. 2 and No. 3 
stock. We do not think that an advance in price would 
materially increase the percentage of material saved, as we 
now save all that we can. We consider that any piece of 
material that can be sold for a price beyond what it would 
cost to seasop and put it through the planing mill, say, 
$2 or $35 a thousand feet, is worth saving. In our operations 
we used the Calcasieu log scale and our percentage of over 
run is between 40 and 45 percent. The weight of logs per 
thousand feet, log scale, varies so greatly with size of the 
logs that we do not attempt to make an estimate of the 
average weight. 

We have not recently made any change in our woods 
practice. We have, for several years, been cutting as high 
into the top of the tree as we considered profitable and we 
do not believe there is any quantity of merchantable material 
left after we get throngh with it. We cut our timberland 
clean and so far no attention has been paid to the slasn, 
as we do not anticipate reforestation. We have not, as yet, 
made any definite move to dispose of our cut-over land 











Much Additional Waste Might Be Cut to Dimension. 


The smallest piece of lumber we save is a 1x4—6. The 
question of savil or scrapping usually depends on the 
judgment of one n who is checked up by the foreman as 
much as possible. The amount of lumber going to the refuse 
burner, which, according to our rules should be saved, is 
small. We save a small amount that would be more profit- 
able to waste. When the price of lumber goes up we save a 
considerable lot of lumber which we now waste, because it 
is more projitable to save it. We never have kept a man on 
the refuse burner to fish out pieces that get by the other 
men for the reason that we do not think it ‘would pay. 
If a piece of lumber is rescued from the slab fire we figure 
cost of same to be the wages of the man who saved it. 

We do not manufacture lath, pickets, corner and base 
blocks and other millwork material. We do save No, 2 
and 3. We do not save it for any special line of work, as 
No. 2 is good grade of lumber and we make as much on it 
as we do cn No, 1. The average price at the mill would 
have to advance more than $1 a thousand before it would 
justify us to save much more material from the refuse 
burner than now. 

We use the Herring-Devant log scale and our over-run 
is about 25 percent. : 

We are saving less timber in the woods than we did in 
1907. We make no effort to cause reproduction of new 
growth. What does grow is very inferior longleaf yellow 
pine. Whenever enough timber is left standing to form 
litter on the ground and the leaves or needles fall it is 
burned over, from one to three times a year. Cattle graze 
on our timberland. We do not leave any timber standing 
trat can be marketed with a profit. We make no disposi- 
tion of the slash 

None of the waste of our mill or in the woods is used 
for turpentine or any other purpose: it is wasted. It is a 
shame, almost criminal, for sawmills to waste the good ma- 
terial that goes into their refuse burners. The writer 
sitting in a chair that cost about 86, every piece of which 
could be made from refuse that goes to our refuse burner. 
And we presume we burn up in one day enough to make 


















75 or 100 of these chairs, to say nothing of various othy 
articles tuat could be manufactured trom this waste. 


A Frank Confession But Reformation Difficult. 

_ The smailest size we save is 4/4x4x6 feet. Tuese instruc 
tions are Joudlowed implicitly. lt does not depend upon tu 
judgment of a singie emiployee. We do not save auytain 
that it would be profitable to waste. As we have no reius 
burner our waste goes directly into the hog; $3 a thousan 
at the mill would pay the expense of saving w.at we ar 
now wastitg, so that $4 a thousand would give us a fai 
protit. <All the lumber we save is of standard lengths 
We do not manufacture lath, pickets, corner and base block 
or oOtver suort millwork inaterial We are very particular 
in thin slabbing, as tunis goes into a grade known as bar: 
strips. Under our present metnods and market condition 
we are not in a position to save what is now being wasted 
We use the two-thirds rule in scaling and ond it very clos« 
to actual board measure. We have no figures as to averag: 
weight per t.ousand feet of logs. 

We do not undertuke to bring out any logs under 12 feet 
in length and 6 inehes in diameter. We have not introduce 
economical methods. Ve ure not saving more of the to; 
of tie tree than we did in 1907. We do not follow an 
practice tending to modern forestry methods and are ther 
fore not looking to reproduction from cut-over land. Tu 
land is exposed to frequent yround fires; hogs and ecatth 
graze at liberty. Under the laws of this State we are rr 
quired to fence if we desire to keep out our neizhbors’ hogs 
and cattle. We are leaving very little young timber but 
eut the land clean. We do not burn, pile or dispose of ou 
waste in any way. None of tae wasie of our mill or woods 
is used for the recovery of turpentine or resin, the manu 
facture of charcoal, wood pulp or alcohol, We are doing 
nothing in that direction We are not selling any cut-over 
land, but the leaving of the refuse from the log cutting 
would not add one io.a to the selling price of such land. 

This is not a cheerful statement and we are guilty of a 
laxness which should be corrected immediately. We are cer 
tain that one-third of our forests is being wasted, 











WELFARE MEASURES FOR WOODSMEN. 


Maine Y. M. C. A. Will Use Launch in Caring for 
Injured Laborers—Education for Foreigners. 





Bancor, ME., Aug. 31.—The Greenville Y. M. C. A. 
plans to have a Red Cross launch on Moosehead Lake 
next year for the benefit of sick and injured woodsmen. 
Guests of the Kineo House have given $1,000 worth of 
surgical instruments for the» purpose, and contributed 
#300 toward the purchase of the boat, and have planned 
a bazaar to raise funds toward the $1,000 needed tor the 
cratt. It is intended to establish at various points on 
the lake and in its vicinity supply stations, where articles 
for use in case of accident could be had. These stations 
probably will be located at Sugar Island, Seeboomook, 
Rockwood, Lily Bay and Northeast Carry. Over 6,000 
woodsmen are employed in the neighborhood of Moose 
head Lake. 

For educational work among the woodsmen at Rock 
wood and other places around Moosehead Lake the Great 
Northern Paper Company has given to the Greenville 
Y. M. C. A. $2,400, and to carry on the work among the 
men A. B. Clark, superintendent for the American 
Thread Company at Lakeview, has been appointed field 
industrial secretary of the Y. M. C. A., with headquar 
ters at Rockwood. It has been found by the Great 
Northern and other companies that lack of knowledge 
of the English language is a serious handicap to effi 
ciency on the part of loggers, and that it constitutes, 
also, a menace to the satety of themselves and others. 
Recently a foreign woodsman was badly injured by a 
falling tree because he could not understand what his 
companions meant when they shouted for him to run. 
An effort will be made to teach the foreign loggers the 
meaning of such simple terms as will be most useful, 
particularly those used in the woods. 





BIG CONCRETE SILO COLLAPSES. 


Was Recently Erected on Texas Farm—Completely 
Destroyed with Loss of $800. 


BALLINGER, TEX., Aug. 24.—On the farm of H. Giesce, 
one mile from Ballinger, a 400-ton concrete silo which 
had just been recently completed at a cost of more than 
$800 collapsed today and was completely destroyed. 
Over 300 tons of ensilage valued at $2,000 had been 
placed in the big silo. Owing to the lateness of the 
season the loss is an exceptionally heavy one to Mr. 
Giesce. 

BABB BBO 


A RECENT consular report from Venice states that 
American lumber formerly arrived there direct in sail- 
ing vessels but with the shortening of communication 
by steamship importations are now usually in smaller 
lots. Pitch pine is popular and much used, competing 
with larch from the Austrian and Italian mountains, 
American oak is used to some extent, limited by its 
cost. Red gum has been known to this market but a few 
years, but is appreciated for its smoothness and ease of 
working, although its liability to warp is objectionable. 
This difficulty will not be so great when Italian cabinet 
makers become more familiar with this property of the 
wood. 
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i““THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME" & 


THE COMMUNITY BUILDER 





uto numerous elements. Considered as a whole, however, the general purpose of every 
ampaign in community development should be to make the population of 
nunity more effective. 


a com 


In its relation to agriculture this means that improved methods of farming should 
i encouraged so that at the same time that the soil fertility is preserved the farmer- 
In its 
elation to farm life it should mean that the occupation of those engaged in agricul- 
ture shall be so divided’ between productive labor and recreational leisure that life on 
the land shall be pleasant and profitable in both a financial and a social way. 


orkman shall receive a greater return on his investment in money and labor. 


In its relation to life in the smaller villages and towns community development should 
mean that that part of the population engaged in and deriving its livelihood from 
merchandising shall not only be more efficient in a mercantile way but that its horizon 
shall be broadened, its sphere of activity enlarged, and its social activities be brought 
nto more immediate contact with that part of the population engaged in agriculture. 

Whatever may be the nature or the processes of education its purpose invariably is 
to make the person educated more effective, not only in the vocation he chooses to 
pursue, but in all his relations with the rest of mankind. Hence, community develop 
ment in its relation to the educational work of the community is designed to make the 
people of that community better fitted for the duties that are imposed upon them as 
factors in determining the character of rural society. 


Civic Duties Commonly Neglected. 

Perhaps in no other field in which men and women of America are required to act 
have their duties been more completely neglected than in what is commonly called the 
political field, but that might better be termed the field of civies. For several decades 
the urban population has been increasingly dominant in governmental affairs. While 
the rural population has been lax or indifferent the urban population has been alert 
and interested. Hence, in its relation to civie affairs community development should 
he so directed as to stimulate interest and develop, attract and reward with public 
service the best of rural manhood. 

From the brief foregoing summary it will be inferred that the dominant note in 
community development is codperation. That is to say, all of the human elements that 


constitute the rural community must come into frequent and intimate contact on many 


Dkr 


DEVELOPMENT SHOULD MAKE RURAL COMMUNITY MORE EFFECTIVE. 


Community development as a doctrine or propaganda may be analyzed or resolved 


points, in fact in all the important relationships of life. In commerce, in education 
and in civies the interests of the town’s people and the farm people are not only 
identical, but each of the two classes alone is able to contribute elements and forces 
that are indispensable to the proper rounding out and development of life and char- 
acter, 

This work, while it has a direct and important relation to and connection with 
commerce and finance, yet in its broader aspects it rises far above all sordid and selfish 
considerations. 


Community Development Brings Many Rewards. 

Community development, when properly carried on, can not fail to bring its proper 
reward in the tangible form of dollars and cents or their equivalent; but this reward 
will be indirect and incidental rather than direct. 

The greater reward that should come from community development will be of a kind 
that can not be either estimated in, or purchased by, coin of the realm. It will be 
manifested in an awakened activity in the more worthy things of life, in higher aspira- 
tions, in broader sympathies, in more active benevolence, and a better balance between 
the materia! and the spiritual. 

This kind of development should produce a community that corresponds to what 
would be termed in an individual, ‘‘ well rounded out.’’ 

To illustrate: George Washington, though he was a farmer primarily, yet it has 
been said of him that he represented the whole of society. 

Nowadays there is much talk about city representatives and country representatives 
in governmental affairs. Community development, if it shall be successful, will produce 
representatives of the whole of society. They will not be narrow in their views of 
governmental affairs, they will not be provincial in their views on education or religion, 
and they will not be sectional in their political opinions. 

Unquestionably a balanced character requires much that life in the rural community 
can give. Unquestionably, also, the same character requires much that urban life as 
at present constituted can give. 

The fault in the present state of affairs is that the urban resident is unable to get 
what the rural resident has in abundance, and vice versa. Community development is 
designed not only to afford an opportunity for, but to stimulate, the healthy 
growth that would distinguish a character formed of both ingredients. 





“Business Touches Life of the Community Intimately in the Building of *** Homes, Schools,” etc. 


The part that advertising performs in community 
development has been frequently emphasized in this 
department. It has been shown times without number 
that the local retailer, whether he be engaged in the 
lumber business or in some other line, if he is a liberal, 
persistent and wise advertiser, never complains of the 
inroads of the mail order merchant. The following 
letter from the Somers Lumber Company, Atlantic City, 


right kind of advertising: 
‘*We must tuke issue with those who entertain the 
old idea that the lumber and millwork business does not 


‘Call 32 


“*After giving the matter of set-up quite a great deal 
of thought, we determined to make all of our ads uni- 
form in appearance so that the style would always be 
identified with our concern, 
either ‘John Hancock’ or ‘Cheltenham’; the type being 
set solid without headings and with a uniform white 
margin all around the copy of about one-half inch. The 
name of the company is dropped a little below the body 
N. J., affords ample evidence of the efliciency of the of the ad. This space enables us to use thirty-five 
words and we generally use the sentence at the end 
,’ Which is our telephone number. We have 


We use a bold face type, 


been told by people around town that this number has 
been so well advertised that when they need materials 
in our line they always know it. We know that this 
style attracts attention and stands out quite forcibly. 
These ads cost us about $1.60 each. 

‘“Tt is not difficult to find subjects to talk about, but 
it is not easy for an amateur to write in an interesting 
manner, 

‘*We advertise large jobs that we get and put in the 
names of the architect, builder and owner. To show 
that these are read, we made a mistake in the name of 
one of the architects some time ago and had it ealled 





lend itself readily to advertising, or that advertising is 
money wasted. Our business touches the life of the com 
munity intimately in the beilding and improvement of 
homes, schools, public buildings, and in the supplying of 
many articles made of wood that every family needs. 


other businesses? Advertising is also an inspiration to 
our employees. 


FOR YOUR EDITOR—Many editors buy articles similar 
to the one below and publish them at their own cost. 
This article was written for your editor. Ask him to print 
it; he will doubtless be pleased to do so. Similar articles 
Then why should advertising not have its function as in will appear in this space from week to week. Tell us 

: what you think of this plan. 


to our attention quite forcibly as soon as he got to his 
office. We also advertise policies. When they are in 
season we advertise such things as screens and sun- 
parlors. In case of storms we advertise plate ‘glass and 
bulkhead materials. If any department of our mill 
lacks work we aim to get business for it by advertising; 
for instance, the frame department and store fixtures 





‘¢Wirst and foremost we place the newspapers for the 
retail business. This is an efficient salesmen at a low 
cost and is especially valuable in attracting new cus- 
tomers constantly coming into the field and a large vol- 
ume of small business not in the domain of the con- 
tractors. If it were good policy we would cut out all 
advertising in chureh directories, programs ete., and use 
it in newspapers. 

‘*By reading the newspapers we also frequently get 
tips of prospective building throughout the news columns 
and also in the real estate department which makes it 
a business to collect such information. Newspapers also 
contain advertisements of proposals by municipal au- 
thorities, school boards, county freeholders ete. In ad- 
dition to this we send to the building inspector’s office 
almost daily to get a list of permits that have been 
issued. These permits we tabulate in a loose leaf book 
and send the builder a ecard mentioning the fact that 
he has taken out a permit and soliciting orders for the 
materials in our line. There is a company in this county 
that makes a business of sending out weekly reports 
of real estate transactions recorded at the county seat. 
This also contains a record of filed contracts, From 
this report we get the names of people who buy lots, 
improved or unimproved, and we send them a card ask- 
ing them if they are going to build, or make improve- 
ments, and soliciting their business. On the whole there 
is not very much information of this character that 
escapes us. 

‘*We use four-inech double column in preferred posi- 
tion, always next to reading matter, in two daily papers 
and on special occasions we run a larger snace. We 
run the ad every other day in each one. The copy is 
changed every time it appears. Formerly we simply had 
a card in the newspapers, which we now consider a poor 
way of spending money, We also run an ad once a week 
in two weekly papers, 


The modern spirit 


owes his happiness, 


of Codperation.” 





SPIRIT OF COOPERATION. 


is the spirit of codperation, 
the spirit of sympathy and mutual helpfulness. 
The person who holds aloof from his fellows is 
robbing himself of most of the joy of life. Working 
with and helping others is the best and easiest way 
of helping ourselves and winning happiness. 

No man can safely or wisely take all and give 
nothing from his fellows or his community. The 
person who does so is in truth an Ishmaelite, an 
outcast. We hear too much nowadays about the 
necessity of selfishness; it is a false doctrine that 
all so-called altruism is in fact selfishness. 

The truth is that many men have reached a 
higher plane of living and thinking, where they can 
see that substantial and permanent happiness con- 
sists more in the consciousness of having done 
their duty to their fellows than in merely having 
accumulated a surplus of goods; more and more 
they realize that their fellows and their commun- 
ities have a share in their wealth because without 
their aid they could not have prospered. 

No man becomes prosperous in isolation; he 
must deal with his fellows. He can not provide 
himself with even the necessities—not to say the 
luxuries of life—without the aid of others. He 
even his existence, to the 
willingness of others to have social and commercial 
If he have any doubts on 
this point let him imagine himself without a com- 
munity, without neighbors, and consequently with- 
stores and other facilities 
that exist in and are made possible by the ‘Spirit 


intercourse with him. 


out schools, churches, 


and cabinet work. In ease of a patent shingle, we were 
able to move a number of cars in a short time aud to 
establish a strong demand, whereas in marketing the 
same article without advertising we made very little 
headway. We also use publicity for the many other 
articles in our business and in case we have an overstock 
we find it of some value. On the whole, the matters that 
vou can advertise are too numerous to mention. We are 
sure that running a small advertisement constantly in- 
stead of a large one infrequently is the best plan. We 
have people come in weeks after the ad appeared and 
inquire about an article. 

‘*While we place considerable stress on the direct 
effect of advertising, we attach more importance to the 
eumulative effect. Printer’s Ink has said that constant 
advertising is like a snowstorm: ‘Each individual flake 
comes down softly and slowly without doing any par- 
ticular stunt until the ground is covered with a white 
blanket. No particular flake may attract attention, but 
it is impossible for anybody to ignore the results?’ 

‘‘ Advertising must, of course, be backed up by the 
kind of goods represented, also good service and liberal 
and courteous treatment.’’ : 

nr 

Through the instrumentality of the South Bend (Ind.) 
Chamber of Commerce the Young Men’s Chamber of Com- 
merce of South Bend has been organized. This organi- 
zation, as stated by those promoting it, is intended for 
young men ‘‘who have not reached the age of 40 
years and who have not attained to a position of being 
at the head of a business or executive officers of cor- 
porations.’’ All elective officers are to be named by 
the membership and the parent organization provides 
an assistant secretary to take care of the routine and 
clerical work. The young men’s chamber will use its 
efforts to promote the upbuilding and betterment of 


civic, commercial and industrial conditions in South 
Bend. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Wholesalers and Retailers in Disputed Territory—Features of a Thoroughly Equipped Retail Yard—Operating a Mill 
by Electricity—Advisability of Handling Side Lines. 


WHERE WHOLESALING IS VIGOROUS, 


Erie, Pa., so far as lumber is concerned, is a focal 
polut. Maybe you Badn’t noticed it, bul it's a Lact. 
brie INsteau VOL velug usualed uud urying to cuouceal 
this scumual seelus Lu be lutmer pruuu va cue Tact, ail 
€Xcepe suine VA Lhe Lelail uediers, alley ale Mad, ihe 
Wue.civie Of this is Luusiy: brie is locured on tne 
Suucueust corner OL the lune that was named alter It, 
Auu ib was nelgnbers. dn Lact it is surryunued on ail 
Slues DY LUWus Lual make a cousideravie bit of their 
living vut of tue peddung of bualus. for eXamp.e, 
Cuusauer its thive neigucurs on tue lake: buna, 
Cievesund and vetroit. All these piaces have lumver 
they wuula like to Wuolesuaie, aud ast of them Leel Lheir 
owu luunpurtance if Luis legald aud think 1t is goud 
poucy lv grav as much telamory that the otuers muignt 
Ciulin US vue eAlgecles OL Lue cuse WLI pelluut, 210 
‘onawandas aie Burtalo’s accomplices,  kittsburgh 
tulubs Luat no Melusylvanla town is a true sun ul a 
Dutchman uniess it Luys homegiown hemlock to the 
edciusivn of all other Kinds of ivduer, Ail the Great 
Lases ports, aside liom tuuse already specifically men- 
tiumed, ure, like Barkis, **willin’.’’ ‘ne Wuoiesalers 
Whose lelriolies appear to coiner at or near to Erie 
feel that 1t will be yuod military stratagem to capture 
the outpost, alter wuich the territory nearer to them 
is likeiy to make less resistance. 

As a result Erie is somecbing like the little boy 
with the new bail in a crowd o1 big boys that want 
to play with it. ‘Lhis boy teels flatue:ed at so much 
attention, but at the same time he is harboring a tew 
feais that in spite of his supeiior position he stands a 
good chance of being flim-flammed. Dropping our 
tigure of speech, the hrie dealers find themselves in a 
position both good and bad. ‘The good point is that 
all kinds of lumber are offered them, and consequently 
there is the possibility of picking up the desired stock 
at attractive prices. The bad point is that there are 
a number of wholesalers, so called, who are ready to 
sell lumber to the retailers if they can, ‘and if this is 
not convenient they are ready to sell it anyway. One 
dealer told me that as nearly as he could estimate it 
about half of the lumber sold and consumed in the 
eity did not pass through retailers’ hands at all. — 

It speaks volumes about the good condition of the 
building trade that this man did not seem to feel blue 
over this condition. He didn’t especially like it, but 
he said in spite of this unethical selling there was so 
much building in the city that he had a, bigger busi- 
ness now than at any preivous time in his experience. 
The first three months of the year, he said, were bet- 
ter than the corresponding months of any previous 
year, and the summer’s business was fully as good and 
probably better than any other summer could show. 


Building in a Manufacturing Town. 


A situation prevails here that makes it possible for 
wholesalers to get in and still make a technical claim 
of doing legitimate business. Evie is a great manu- 
facturing town, employing thousands of men. To shelter 
these men great strings of houses all built according 
to the same plan have been put up, and this building 
is generally done by contractors who have established 
a more or less legitimate standing as retailers. At 
any rate they get the benefit of wholesale prices 
whether they deserve this or not. 

Erie has one of the plants of the General Electric, 
and according to plans on which this company is work- 
ing this plant in the course of time will be largest in 
its long string. But to try naming over all of the 
plants in Erie, as A. A. Deming, one of the local deal- 
ers said, would be entirely out of the question. It 
would be too much like naming over all the Smiths, 
Erie as a manufacturing town has its reputation firmly 
fixed. Although practically no farmer trade comes 
here, the city is at the western edge of one of the 
garden spots of the country. The trip from Dunkirk 
over the Lake Shore jies through one great and seem- 
ingly endless vineyard. There is field after field of 
grapevines, like the succession of corn fields in Iowa. 
These are varied by a berry patch stuck in occasion- 
ally, the ‘‘patch’’ being anywhere from one to fifty 
acres in extent and generally decorated -by a score 
or two of pickers down on their knees as though per- 
forming their devotions to the deity of the harvest. 


Profitable Publicity for a Municipality. 


The city, like most cities that are trying to keep 
pace with the times or perhaps go them one better, has 
a Chamber of Commerce. I know nothing about this 
organization except what I have gleaned and guessed 
from the Erie Magazine, published for this body. The 
magazine is an attractive product of the printer’s art, 
being printed on calendered paper with a two-color 
eover. The engravings are pretty good, and the text 
fairly fizzles with boosting; so much so that you doubt 
whether you can get the thing shut once you have 
opened it and given the compressed boost a chance to 
squirt. From this book I learn that according to the 
United States Census Report of 1912 Erie stands sec- 
ond only to New York in the manufacture of diversi- 
fied products. This is the kind of stuff that commands 
respectful consideration. Official figures are pretty hard 








to argue down. This nature of advertising is the 
kind with the wallop. Compare it for effectiveness 
With a sentence taken from another piece of boosting 
literature: ‘‘Nature has indeed been lavish in this 
particular section and seemingly by one grand riotous 
act has brought together here everything to tempt and 
delight the senses of those who love the out-of-doors.’’ 
What is the difference? One states specific, rock- 
ribbed facts; the other just lets loose and splashes. 
There is an advertising sermon in this comparison, but 
we'll let those preach it who make a specialty of such 
things. . 


A Show Yard and Utility Predominates. 


Erie has a retailing plant that the salesmen who 
travel pretty widely call the best and most elegant 
show plant they know about. This belongs to A. A. 
Deming, just briefly mentioned. Generally your show 
yard is put up either by some man with a lot of eapi- 
tal who is only starting in lumber retailing and wishes 
to get advertising in this way, or else it is built by a 
retailer who has made his pile and wants to indulge a 
lifelong whim in this way, rather than in spending 
his money for European travel or collecting pictures or 
some other conventional way for relieving himself of 
extra cash. But neither of these shots hits Mr. Dem- 
ing. He eame to Erie about twenty-five years ago 
and started business as a carpenter and contractor. 
From that he gradually worked into a retail trade, so 
he has spent a lifetime at this business. And while 
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“The other just lets loose and splashes.” 


he takes a pardonable pride in his place it was not 
built primarily as a show yard. It was built to handle 
lumber in such a way that a profit would come in. 
The thing that Mr. Deming emphasizes in his way 
of handling business is the buying of everything pos- 
sible finished ready for use. In thinking this over he 
cast up a comparative account of the costs of doing 
business for him and for the big mills and decided 
the latter had it all over him. He couldn’t see how 
he could pay freight on the waste in rough lum- 
ber and then pay his workmen 40 or 45 cents an hour 
and come out ahead of the game. This started a new 
policy in his plant, and now he buys everything ready 
for use that can be bought in this way. For example, 
in his big, dust-proof molding room he showed me oak 
strips from Mississippi, about 1x5, and sanded to a 
satin smoothness. This material is used in finish work 
where the oak would have to be sanded before being 
used anyway, and he figured that the big mill could 
do it cheaper than it could be done in his own mill. 
By watching these things he tells me he can often buy 
the finished product for the same money, sometimes a 
little less, than the rough lumber would cost him. 


Impressions of an Impressive Plant. 


The plant is built of steel, concrete and brick on a 
piece of ground that is slightly irregular, so that the 
big building had to be planned to fit the space upon 
which it was to stand. 

‘‘Where did you get the idea of the place?’’ I 
asked him. 

‘*Oh, around in various places,’’ he answered, ‘‘I 
used to be a contractor, and then I’ve been thinking 
about this place for a long time. It isn’t finished yet. 
Some of the inside equipment isn’t in place, and then 
this next winter I expect to extend the shed down 
another 100 feet. The fact is I’ve come to the conelu- 
sion that all my stock will have to be shedded. Lumber 
costs lots of money in these days, and in spite of any 
schemes a man may work out he is going to lose some 
of the boards that are not sheltered. But fully as im- 


portant as this is having some place for my loads to 
Stand under cover after they are loaded. I use a big 
Knox tractor to do most of my delivering, and it is 
fixed to haul trailers. In the rush season we may have 
several of these loaded and waiting to be taken out. 
Suppose they were left standing out of doors; the thing 
would be impossible. I couldn’t do business the way 

am doing now at all without sheds.’’ : 

The plant, roughly, is 110 by 300 feet. These meas- 
urements are not exactly right, for the shed is not one 
of square corners. In addition to standing on ground 
that is not rectangular the place is not level, due to 
the fact that a big bridge takes its start at this 
place and raises the street to the level of the second 
floor window. This takes away from the apparent mas- 
siveness of the building, but Mr. Deming thinks he 
can stand that in exchange for the convenience in 
handling that it causes. Most of the milling machines 
are on this second floor, so when stock is to go out a 
wagon can be backed up to a window and the stuff 
shoved out without its being taken down the elevator. 
This elevator, however, is a big one and electrically 
operated, so it is no great trouble to move material up 
and down. 


An Electrically Driven Planing Mill. 

A caller goes up a little stair into a roomy office, 
and there, up along the ceiling, he sees an extension of 
the sprinkling system that is installed throughout the 
building. I didn’t ask about the cost of installing, but 
once it is in the difference in insurance rates is a 
pleasant thing for the boss to contemplate. From the 
office a person goes directly into the planing mill. Now 
this mill is different. In spite of the faet that it is 
the policy of the place to buy every possible thing 
ready made there are machines for doing any kind of 
work for which there is any demand. Fach machine 
is operated by an individual motor. If the visitor is 
used to steam-driven planing mills he is likely to think 
that one run by individual motors is not doing any- 
thing. It will seem listless and as monotonous as a 
cow pasture. Men apparently are at work, but a great 
stillness hangs over the place. Off in one corner a 
motor will begin to sing, kut in a couple of minutes 
it stops. After the whizzing of flying belts, the throb- 
bing of the floor and walls, and the clatter and rumble 
of shafting in the other kind of mill this one sounds 
about as industrious as the office on Sunday afternoon. 
This is something to think about. Once the individual 
motors are put in all the wear and waste represented 
by this continuous noise is done away with. Every 
machine is ready to start when the switch is thrown, 
and the fireman does not have to get down in the early 
hours and burn a ton or two of coal before things are 
ready to go. The wages of a licensed engineer are 
saved. When a machine is not at work it is not cost- 
ing anything. 

The inside of this big room is painted white, as in 
fact is the whole place. With a big skylight in the 
center of the roof the lighting of the place is about 
as good as it could be made, There is plenty of room 
around every machine. The men who work here are 
well paid and are very capable workmen. Mr. Dem- 
ing has taken advantage of this fact in working up all 
the waste. Nothing except the sawdust is too small 
to have something made of it. Naturally, it takes in- 
telligent workmen to do this without losing in time 
what they save in material, but Mr. Deming says his 
can and do do this very thing. He showed me a pile 
of cuttings of all shapes and sizes and said that every 
stick in the pile would be used, and he evidently knows 
from long experience what his men are capable of. 

While this mill has no cabinet trade or specialty to 
fall back upon in slack times the work is so arranged 
that there is always something to do that will pay. 
Cellar sash can not be bought ready cut to good ad- 
vantage, so these are made in lots of 100. Door frame 
stock is cut. This arrangement of the work makes it 
a paying scheme to keep high-salaried men all the 
time. 

System in Planing Mill Stock. 


The stock rooms for frames is next to the mill it- 
self, and here are kept frames in the knock-down 
bought from western mills. Out of this stock any size 
of frame can be assembled in a few minutes. A cer- 
tain amount of window-sash stock in the knock-down 
is kept for the purpose of making up odd sized win- 
dows at short notices. Though the mill is equipped 
with a press and glue room very few doors are made. 
A rather unusually heavy stock of doors is carried all 
the time. 

‘*Naturally there is a wide variety in the demand 
for doors and windows,’’ Mr. Deming remarked, ‘‘ but 
as a matter of fact I have found that nearly always 
when a man comes in exactly sure that he wants some 
size or style we don’t carry he will decide on some- 
thing we do have if we show it to him and argue a 
little in the right way. If we didn’t get them shut 
off in this way we’d either have to increase our stock 
past the point where there would be any profit in it, 
or else we’d have to begin making doors ourselves.’’ 

Probably this thing, along-with his passion for get- 
ting stuff ready made, is the distinctive thing about 
Mr. Deming’s policy. Henry Ford, his distinguished 
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neighbor farther west on the lake, has built his success, 
so he says, on discovering the one thing that he can put 
out in unvarying design in the way of automobiles. This 
has made his cost of production as small as possible. If 
such a principle is good for automobiles why is it not 
vood for retailing lumber? 

1 noticed a large stock of cupboard doors, a stock 
unusual in the retail yard doing an average, general 
business, but Mr. Deming explained that he had a 
iuarge sale for them. He showed me a built-in eup- 
hoard that he makes in quantity and keeps in stock. 
lhis is another thing that his mill men work on when 
ie regular work gets a little slack. 


Yard Trackage and Storage. 


The main part of the big shed, which is a continua- 
ion of the same building in which the mill and the 
lice are located, is divided by two alleys. A railroad 
iding runs the length of the west alley and a second 
iding runs outside the shed along the east side, where 
here are doors through which the stock is pushed, 
rhis outside siding will receive five cars at a time and 
the inside switeh will receive four. This means the 

ard is never likely to get in so many cars at any 

one time that it will not be able to care for them 
m its own tracks. The roof of this shed is supported 
by trusses of structural iron, and the floors are all 
-onerete. There is as little disorder and dust in this 
ant as one will see in a long search. Especially is 
this true of the molding rooms, where there is almost 
o possibility of dust blowing in and where very little 
atural light can enter. These moldings are practically 
ll intended for interior finishing of houses, and at 
the present time most of this finish, at least a con- 
siderable part, is in the natural. A grimy piece of 
quarter round is about as much in place in a house 
interior as a plug hat in a harvest field. 

For the first time in weeks I saw lumber stored on 
end. The center of this shed, between the two alleys, 
is arranged for this kind of storage. 

‘*T like end storage fairly well,’’ Mr. Deming said 
with a little hesitation. ‘‘It is all right for yellow 
pine, but IT am not so certain about hemlock. Now if 
I put a ear of yellow pine on end in here I know it 
will keep in perfeet condition indefinitely. It does 
pretty well for hemlock, but hemlock has to be watched. 
The trouble is that I use hemlock almost altogether.’’ 


CARLOAD TRADE AND OTHER SIDE LINES. 


Mr. Deming used to do a carload business as a kind 
of side line, but of late he has discontinued this. Sell- 
ing by the ear is a good way to increase the bulk of 
trade, but unless the case is exceptional the margin of 
profit is pretty small. There are dealers who are not 
content unless oceans and tides of boards are flowing 
through their places of business. They are something 
like the warriors in the country south of us, not con- 
tent until they are field officers, even if they can’t 
command even the mule that serves them as a war 
horse. By gum, they are go'ng to be major generals 
anvway. This is all right, both for the seller of boards 
and the fighter of fights, if they think so. Most of 
the rest of us would like to have a little cash in hand 
as a return for our labor or a few soldiers to do the 
hay-foot, straw-foot maneuver at our command if we 
wore stars on our epaulets. 

Speaking of side lines reminds me that the eastern 
dealer sticks more closely to the selling of nothing but 
lumber than the western dealer does. The reason for 
this is not difficult to guess. Most of the things that 
are carried as side lines in the Mississippi Valley, such 
as wire fenee, cement, building paper and the like, 
have eome into the foreground only during recent 
years. The eastern dealer had found his own field be- 
fore they appeared, and this field was pretty much cir- 
cumseribed by his fellow retai'ers. Other businessmen 
had as good or a better grip on the customers, so 
the board seller found he must perforce stick pretty 
strictly to what other peonle defined as his proper 
sphere. Hardware for building was carried by hard- 
ware dealers as a matter of course and the new things 
were divided up among the other tradesmen according 
as the case seemed to warrant and as seemed most ap- 
propriate. 

But in a great many parts of the West, especially in 
those sections that were more or less suddenly settled 
after the railroads went through, the lumber yards were 
about the first retail establishments to come in. There 
was an immediate demand for building hardware and 
lime and cement, so it was only natural for the lumber- 
men to add these to their stock. With the advantage 
of an early start it was easy for them to add a num- 
ber of things that in the East call for a separate re- 
tail plant. From these new countries the custom of 
carrying side lines worked back into some of the 
older communities, but it has not as yet gotten very 
close to the Atlantic seaboard. Probably it never will. 
So the comparison of an eastern yard with a western 
shows a good many contrasts. The latter will carry all 
kinds of building hardware, lime, cement, plaster, steel 
posts, hay rope and barn track, farm machinery some- 
times, steel granaries, all kinds of building paper, brick, 
cement blocks, and in fact about anything else the 
boss’s fancy may dictate. I don’t know that any one 
yard has all these things in it, but all of them and 
enough other things are carried in lumber yards. 

At the same time it does not seem as though it would 
be any terrific strain on the mentality of a man who 
has learned to take the lumber hurdles without spiking 
himself to get by with hardware or fencing or cement. 
The advantage in selling these things lies partly in 
the advertising it brings to the yard and partly in the 
added hold it gives the yard on its customers, farm- 
ers especially. If any man comes in for a door it is 
fairly easy to sel] him hinges and a lock set, because 






























“A pleasant thing for the boss to contemplate.” 


anybody would know he was going to need those 
things before his door did him any good. If a farmer 
buys a barn bill he is pretty sure to buy the hardware, 
including the hay track, fork and rope, in the yard if 
they are for sale there. This works both ways. Not 
only will the man buy hardware if he comes after lum- 
ber, but the fact that everything may be bought in one 
place may lead him to buy there when otherwise he 
would not. 
Intelligence in Handling Side Lines. 

Plain common sense has to rule in such matters. Un 
less there is a good prospect for getting back a profit 
on the money invested in side lines, either directly or 
indirectly, they would better be let alone. I am 
convinced that some dealers I have visited who have 
taken on side lines for advertising purposes have paid 
high prices for the publicity they got. In fact, no 
rules can be laid down for such things. Local condi- 
tions, such as the temper of customers, the facilities 
other retailers have for supplying such things and the 
like, have to be considered. After all, my personal 
feeling rather leans against the taking on of very many 
side issues. In the first place, it antagonizes the other 
retailers, and they have some certain right to get 
about it. There is chance enough for fighting 
without looking for more with a glass, and retailers 
of all classes will find it to be more profitable to work 
together for their own and the public’s good. Then in 
about nine cases out of eight a side line is going to be 
a little, irritating thing that will be more trouble than 
a pair of twins. Find any small merchant and you 
find a man who has to sell at a wide margin of profit 
or go under. Why? Because he can’t buy to as good 
advantage as the man ean who-sells ten or a hundred 
times as much stuff. Not so long ago a lumber re- 
tailer told me that he carried hardware for several 
years before he found out that his lock sets and most 
of his other hardware were costing him 40 percent 
more than the regular hardware dealers had to pay. 
Then the profit on a little side line is likely to get 
killed in the rush of the bigger business that forms the 
main ecireus. And just what is the use of handling a 
Perhaps as bait to catch the 
Well, there you are, back at local condi- 


sore 


line of stuff for nothing? 
bigger fish. 
tions again. 

There is not enough definiteness about this thing for 
The man who likes these ex- 
The man who does not like them 


an intelligent argument. 
tras will handle them. 

















“Should suddenly twitter while hitched to a load of lumber.’ 





will not, and most of us will be just as happy. 


It’s 
largely a matter of habit, like the question of whether 


or not to deliver with mules. I have not seen a Mis- 
souri canary for months. In fact, if one were brought 
to these eastern parts and should suddenly twitter while 
hitched to a load of lumber I fear many things would 
happen. The driver would hardly have satisfied‘ him- 
self that this burst of melody was not the trump of 
doom when he would be assailed by other unnerved 
citizens, the fire companies would come tearing down 
the streets, and last of all the police reserves would 
come up. These easterners are accustomed to most 
things. An I. W. W. firecracker or a grand opera lady 
in knickerbockers or a railroad gone through by finan- 
cial second-story men are as nothing. But 
always a limit to endurance. 
sensation with a thrill. 
have heard it myself. 


ASSOCIATIONAL CO-OPERATION. 


A New Movement Among Retail Secretaries That Will 
Obviate Conflict of Convention Dates. ; 


there is 
There is always a new 
The song of a mule is it. J 





A movement that gives promise of greatly extend 
ing the work of the retail lumbermen’s associations 
and making them more efficient is that started by the 
Michigan and Ohio organizations in authorizing their 
secretaries to attend the meetings of other retail asso- 
ciations, Editorial reference to the action of the 
Ohio association in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for 
August 22 brought a letter from A. L. Porter, Spo- 
kane, Wash., secretary of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, in which he warmly indorses the 
idea and declares that if other secretaries will join in 
the movement he will change the plans he has already 
made for his convention in such a way as to enable 
him to attend the conventions of other retail associa 
tions. 

There can be no doubt that each of the retail secre 
taries is greatly interested in the work of other secre- 
taries and their associations, They have shown this 
interest in many ways, not the least of which has 
been their attendance at conventions and their corre- 
spondence with other secretaries. The movement pro- 
posed is one that will greatly enlarge the opportunities 
fc." further interchange of ideas and codéperation in as- 
sociation work. In the first place, the movement if 
carried out would do away with the conflict in dates 
which heretofore often has prevented retailers from 
attending meetings of associations other than those 
in which they hold membership. It has prevented al- 
so some or the kest speakers who otherwise might 
have been available for several meetings from appear- 
ing before more than one. In this new plan it will 
be possible for the best speakers to address all of the 
conventions that desire to hear them. 

The benefits that are derived from codperation 
among members of a single association will be greatly 
increased and extended by the proposed codperation 
among associations. The tendency of each association 
is to develop and increase its efficiency in certain di 
rections. Other associations may develop and increase 
their efficiency in other-directions. The attendance of 
the secretaries of all the associations at each conven 
tion will permit each association to be cognizant of 
the work and efficiency of all thé others. The result 
should be higher efficiency in all of the associations 
and something like uniformity in their work and meth 
ods. 

In this connection Mr. Porter declares ‘‘it is none 
too early to begin the programs for the winter meet- 
ings. They should not be gotten up on the spur of 
the moment—the latter part of December or the first 
of January.’’ In this respect Mr. Porter practices 
what he preaches, for he usually has his program for 
the annual convention outlined far in advance of the 
meeting and several months before the convention all 
of his plans are substantially completed. 

If all of the retail associations shall codperate in the 
manner proposed by the Ohio, Michigan and ‘Western 
associations and shall begin at once to prepare pro- 
grams for their annual meetings, the coming conven 
tion season will witness the greatest advance in asso- 
ciation interest that has been known in the history 
of the lumber industry. ; 





HAVING FAIR TRADE AND FACTORIES 
RUNNING. 
SacInaw, MIcH. 
The outlook for business. for white pine lumber 
and manufactured stocks is about as follows: The ex- 
port trade is practically shut-off by the European war; 
the domestic demand is keeping up well, considering the 
distu- bed situation in money matters occasioned by the 
war. We are having a very fair trade and are pleased 
to state that our factories are all running full time. 
MERSHON, Eppy, PARKER COMPANY, 
F. E. Parker, President. 





WOOD OF UMBRELLA TREE MAKES EXCELLENT 
LUMBER. 


By having some umbrella~trees of large dimension, 
which were growing on his ranch, sawed into lumber 
and dressed down, J. H. Sibley, a ranchman residing 
near Dinuba, Cal., has discovered that the umbrella 
tree, formerly looked upon as a growth more ornament- 
al than useful, produces lumber which has a fine grain 
suitable for manufacturing furniture. The material 


has attracted the attention of a number of cabinet 
makers and lumbermen--in California, and it is be- 
lieved that this kind of lumber will eventually be in 
great demand. 
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RETAIL METHODS CONTEST. 





How the Financial Troubles of a Small Yard Were Overcome—A Simple 
Contrivance That Saves Time and Expense. 


PILING BRICK TO MAKE COUNTING EASY. 
CORWIN, KAN. 

I am very much interested in the Retail Methods Con 
test, so thought I would write you how I pile brick to 
make them look nice and also make it easy to count them 
at inventory time. I begin by laying eight bricks in a 
row edgeways and then eight more alongside of them, 
making sixteen in a square. I then cross them with 
seven bricks wide and two between them the other way, 
making sixteen more in a square. I continue until I 
make the pile fifteen layers high, then I put ten on top, 
which makes 250 bricks to the pile, so you see it is 
very easy to count your squares and multiply by 250, 
which gives you the number in the whole pile. 

J. B. PEARCE, 


Manager the A. H. Hill Lumber Company. 





OVERCOMING FINANCIAL TROUBLES IN A 
SMALL YARD. 
NorRTH ZULCH, TEX. 

L have been reading with great interest the articles 
published in this department and have the following to 
offer if I may be permitted to break in with the ‘‘ larger 
fish’’ in this feeble effort. It might be headed how I 
met financial troubles in a small yard and overcame them. 

I was sent here by a friend owning the controlling in 
terest in the vard at this place, as manager. It was only 
a copartnership yard and had been very badly managed 
and, as one would naturally guess, faced financial troubdies. 
L soon discovered that the owners were not able to get 
the yard on its feet again as they owed considerable and 
had a good amount on their books, so I managed to 
get them to agree on a reasonable price for their real 
estate and stock and told them I would get up a co- 
operative yard compcsed of twenty-five people with $200 
each, get a charter from the State and do business unde 
the direction of a board of seven directors. This I did. 
The stock was easily sold. Of course I subscribed mv 
part, which was to be $200 to all, no more nor no less. 
This was to keep any one person from buying a con- 
trolling interest and making things unpleasant for smaller 
parties. I then went to the president and cashier of 
the local bank and explained my proposition to them and 
gained their support as well as the subscription of each, 
which was a big help to me to show the farmers that 
the bankers believed I had a good proposition. To make 
the stock more salable I offered every person subscribing 
to the capital stock a discount of 10 per cent from a 
purchase of $200 each year, thus guaranteeing them 10 
percent on the money invested provided they used any 
material at all and at the same time encouraging them to 
buy, as they could buy cheaper than their neighbors. 
After I had canvassed the town closely Ll then picked 
out four influential men living out in the country who 
did not always confine their ‘‘ board buying’’ to the 
vard but who were tempted to go to other towns. These 
four men lived in the four respective directions, caus 
ing our stockholders to cover as much territory as pos 
sible. I them stock and of gained their 
trade and influence, which broadened our selling terri 
tory. I used my influence and elected the cashier of the 
bank president and credit manager of the new concern, 
also being careful to get a good pulling board. 

We have been in cortrol only a short time and are do 
ing a lot of direct to customer advertising in the shape 
of circular letters and are glad to report 
picking up rapidly. We have a yard now that cen stand 
almost any kind of ordinary competition. But I fear 
that I am using more than my part of the space in your 
good department so I will conelude this. 

CECIL A. JONES, 
Secretary and Manager Co-Operative Lumber Company. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


HOUSE FLAN NO. 


AN INEXPENSIVE CONTRIVANCE. 


CAMDEN, N. J. 

[I am sending you a photograph of a bumper board 
which I have found to be very serviceable in our yards 
and no doubt would be useful in other yards. 

I use this bumper board in getting out mill orders, 
especially where material is to be resawed, by having lum 
ber drop on bumper board from piles rather than have it 
drop on hard stone or cinder gangways. 

In getting out orders to be resawed I have always had 
complaints from our resaw men about the small stones, 








“A SERVICEABLE CONTRIVANCE IN RETAIL YARD, 


dirt ete. collecting in the end of the boards when 
dropped. They complained that our saws became dulled 
very quickly and gave the resaw men considerable mori 
work. To prevent this I have had the bumper boards 
made. 

They are very simple, being made about 4+ feet square; 
have two course +/4 gum boards put crosswise, with some 
old rope found about the yard coiled and nailed to same. 
The material dropped on the rope matting prevents 


broken dunnage from the yards and keeps gangways 
better condition. FRANK J. EvANs, 
C. B. Boles & Sons Company. 





HOW TO LCAD LUMBER TO PREVENT SLIPPING 
EcHo, Orr. 

I am always very anxious to look over the LUMBERMA 
to find the page devoted to the Retail Methods Contest an 
to see what it contains. I have noticed several artich 
about how to load lumber to keep it from slipping and 
have never yet found any that would compare to an o| 
German’s way that L learned when I first went into tl 
lumber business. You can take pains and load edgeway 
and wedge the load and put lath across, but the simples 
way is to put your lumber on any way, edgeways or flat 
ways, all sizes and dimensions together or separated 
and when you get the load on just snap a chain aroun: 
the coupling pole and over the load and use a small jack 
serew. If your load gets loose just tighten up the jack 
serew and you «an go up hill or down and never fear fo 
your load slipping. Very often the same jackserew wi 
help you out, especially when you are stuck. If you eve 
want to grease your wagon when it is loaded that jack 
screw will come in handy there. The man who told mx 
of this method showed me a jackscrew that he had bought 
at 1. second hand store for $1 and he said that it had beer 
worth hundreds of dollars to him. In fact, he said, he 
did not see how he would be able to run the ranch with 
out one and he had hauled over the mountains for years 
and had never found a load out,of place when he hac 
arrived home. This simple way of binding a load has 
helped a great many that [ know of and if it is of any 
use to vou, all well and good. 

WILLIAM W. ESSELSTYN, 
Manager Tum-a-Lum Lumber Company. 


eee 


THE Daity Consular and Trade Report, issue of Au 
gust 27, 1914, contained an itemized list of Australian 
imports in 1912, showing total imports and the Amer 
ican proportion of the total, The value of the timber 
imports for that year was $13,882,290. The United 
States supplied nearly half of this amount, the value of 
the American stock imported being $6,396,109, The 
Department of Commerce calls attention to the fact 
that a large part of Australia’s imports from Europe 
are cut off by the war, affording manufacturers of the 
United States an exceptional opportunity to extend their 
Australian trade. 

Se 

THE AMERICAN Legation at San Salvador telegraphed 
the Department of Commerce last that foreign 
exchange is practically unpurchaseable in Salvador and 
that the merchants there are anxious to effect arrange 
ments with American financial and commercial institu 
tions. Salvador’s subsecretary for foreign affairs at 
the request ot the Republic’s president requested that 
the information be cabled to Washington authorities. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BUILDING PLANS. 





A Five-Room House With Comfortable Sleeping Porch — Arrangement of 
Closets a Feature, Each Bedroom Having Two. 


The howse illustrated this week is of moderate size, 
the square being about 23 by 40 with a porch & feet 
deep in front. This would rank as a five-room house, 
inasmuch as it haus but two bedrooms on the second 
floor in addition to which, however, there is a sleep- 
ing porch in the rear, which for most seasons of the 
vear would answer well as an additional bedroom. 
On the first floor the entire front of the house is given 
living room and the front entrance opens 
directly into it, with no vestibule. This room has a fire 
place and a beamed ceiling and from it a stairway 
leads to a landing which is also reached by a flight 
from the kitchen and from which the flight continues 
to the second floor. 

One feature of the house is the arrangement of 
closets. Each of the bedrooms has two and the sleep 
ing porch is also provided with one. 

The basement is excavated about 12 by 13 feet, giv 
ing space fer furnace and fuel and also for a vegetable 
room. 

The 


over to the 


house as here illustrated is a shingled house, 





EDGAR BATES, ARCHITECT 


54, DESIGNED FOR THE AMERICAN LUMBERWAN BY CHARLES 


although, of course, it would be substitute 
siding if this should be preferred and the house will 
look well either way. The porch balustrade in front 
is of brick built up from the foundation and the poreh 
also has a floor of tile as may be 
desired, The porch entrance is from the thus 
leaving the front lines unbroken. 

It is estimated that this house may be built under 
ordinary circumstances for $2,450, Blue prints in nine 
sheets, together with standard specifications and bill 
of materials will be furnished for $1.50. Electrotypes 


easy to 


conerete, brick or 


side, 


of the illustrations herewith shown, in suitable width 
newspaper, will be 


for the columns of a furnished 
for $2 
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COAST LOGGERS IN SIXTH ANNUAL. 





Three-Day Meeting of Pacific Logging Congress Marked By Many Practical 
Discussions—Considerable Time Devoted to Consideration of Welfare Work 
—Officers, with One Exception, Re-elected—Entertainment Features. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Aug. 29.—The sixth annual Pa- 
fic Logging Congress ended tonight as the steamer 
ied in to the dock here after a day’s delightful 
ruise among the San Juan Islands on Puget Sound, 
he Mediterranean of the Pacifie. The business ses- 
ions lasted two days, concluding yesterday afternoon. 
(hey were busy days, and every minute was utilized, 
under the able guidance of President J. J. Donovan, 
if Bellingham, who, as vice president of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, with three large mills in this 
ty, is a logger and lumber manufacturer as well. 

The papers and discussions of the congress were 
long practical lines, and as usual, different methods 
f logging to fit different circumstances were illus- 
rated by those who have been devoting much time 
ind thought to working out these problems. Elec 
trical logging was touched upon lightly, indicating 
that development along this line is going on, 

‘The great feature of the congress was the time de- 
voted to the human element in logging—the welfare 
ft the men. Present as well as prospective legislation 
was discussed at length, and out of it must come some 
things that will improve the condition of the worker 
in the camps. The employees’ compensation law in 
Washington was considered by employers and the 
members of the commission that has charge of it. 
Prospective first aid legislation, and safeguards to 
life and limb, as well as camp sanitation recei’ed 
ittention. That the employers of labor in the logging 
camps of the Pacifie coast consider the welfare of 
their men was fully demonstrated by the deliberations 
of the congress. 

The congress met first in Seattle in 1909, during the 
\laska-Yukon-Pacifice Exposition, and afterwards in 
Portland, Tacoma, Vancouver, B. C., Spokane, and this 
vear at Bellingham, and next year it is to be held in 
California, either in San Francisco, because of the 
Panama-Pacifie exposition, or at Eureka, in the heart 
of the redwood forests that the visiting loggers may 
see redwood logging, and Jearn how the world’s big 
vest trees are handled. 

The attendance this year was excellent, being about 
equal to that of last year’s at Spokane, which was the 
argest. More would have been in attendance this 
vear were it not for the serious forest fires that have 
for weeks been threatening timber and camps in the 
western country because of the long drawn out period 
of dry weather that has not yet been broken by rain. 

In the n emory of those who attended this year’s 
logging congress will long remain pleasant thoughts of 
the hospitality and kindly treatment of the loggers and 
lumbermen of Bellingham who could not do too much 
for the comfort and entertainment of the visitors. 
They were given automobile rides about the city, ban- 
queted and taken on the delightful cruise on Puget 
Sound. The visiting ladies had flowers sent to thei 
rooms by the loggers’ association of Bellingham, were 
entertained at dinner at the country elub,and in many, 
many other ways was their stay made pleasant. 

Not the least entertaining feature of the congress 
was the annual welfare dinner given by the industrial 
department of the Y. M. C, A., giving an opportunity 
to show the splendid work done by this organization 
in its efforts to ameliorate the condition of the workers 
in the eamps. Withal, the sixth annual logging con- 
gress was a marked suecess, and much eredit for this 
suceess is due to its officers, including George M. Corn- 
wall, of Portland, its secretary and founder, who as 
usual worked untiringly in its behalf. 

FIRST BUSINESS SESSION. 

The sixth session of the Pacific Logging Congress 
was ealled to order in the Grand Theater Thursday 
morning by President J. J. Donovan, who explained 
they had waited thirty minutes because of the boat 
from Seattle being late. As president of the congress 
he made the following address: 

This is the sixth annual meeting of the Pacific Logging 
Congress. Organized at Seattle at the time of the Alaska- 
Yukon exhibition by E. P. Blake, G. M. Cornwall and a 
few other enthusiasts, it has proved a rallying point for 
men engaged in the great logging industry and annually 
calls them together from Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon and British Columbia, for an exchange of ideas and 
the promotion of good will. ila - 

The main function of this congress is to develop such 
intelligence by the exchange of ideas among the practical 
men from the woods who come here, and by the teaching of 
principles and their practical application in the various 
forestry schools which are now established in the districts 
interested. iad f 

There has been some effort toward developing an exhibit 
of logging tools, engines and appliances in connection with 
the congress. Such exhibits were seen at Seattle as part 
of the Alaska-Yukon exhibition and, as you are aware, a 
considerable exhibit was made at Tacoma. With the excep- 
tion or one or two specialties none was made at Spokane 
nor here. A 

It was agreed at Spokane that next year’s congress 
should be held at Eureka, Cal. It is for you to confirm 
this. If so held we may expect to see a fine exhibit in 
San Francisco. It seems hardly  ?racticable, with our 








limited time, to have such an exhibit as would be creditable 
at every congress. ‘To lengthen the congress would prob- 
ably lessen tue attendance, We now welcome every person 
interested in logging and its scientifie development who 
sigus our constitution and pays the dues, to discuss 


: st i and 
frame our policies for the future. 


Secretary’s Report. 


Inmediately following the president’s address See- 
retary George M. Cornwall read his report, in which, 
among other things, he emphasized the impor- 
tance of providing technical education in logging 
engineering. It is the supreme object of the con 
gress, he said, to help direct and mold the form of 
instruction in order that the young man may be 
trained along lines that will insure him the same 
relative position as that of students in technical 
schools. The problem the congress must face, he said, 
is that of bringing such a condition in the edueation 
of students in logging engineering. He then sum- 
marized the progress that has been made in the west- 
ern States toward providing the required instruction, 
insisting that it is absolutely necessary that the log- 
ging and lumber interests coéperate with the educa- 
tional institutions of the various seetions in order 
that the most practical form of forestry and logging 
engineering instruction be provided. The schools, he 





4. W. LAIRD, POTLATCH, IDA 
Reélected Vice President, 


said, have evinced a most earnest desire to help shape 
their courses along practical lines and it only re- 
quires the advice and support of the lumber industry 
to render these schools effective forces in turning out 
young men fitted for logging work. Continuing, the 
secretary said: 


In this connection it may be stated that in order to insure 
the highest possible efficiency in a logging enginering scuool, 
it may be found advisable for the various States and the 
province of British Columbia to join forces and create one 
school where the science of logging engineering may be de- 
veloped under practical instructors. The chair of lumbering 
in Yale University was endowed by the lumber interests of 
the United States very largely, both by personal contribution 
and otherwise. If the lumbermen of the United States 
deemed it a worthy cause to endow a chair of forestry at 
Yale, why should it not be regarded as equally appropriate 
and worthy for the lumber interests to endow with suflicient 
funds a school of logging engineering? Che Pacific coast is 
the logical place for tke establishment of the American 
School of Logging Engineering. More than one-half of the 
standing timber on the North American continent, estimated 
at 1,600,000,000 feet, is located in the Province of British 
Columbia, the States of Montana, Idabo, Washington, Oregon 
and California: and the physical conditions surrounding its 
removal demand the highest type of logging engineering skill. 

It would take a comparatively large endowment fund to 
establish a school along similar lines to the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, but the lumber industry owes it to 
itself to create a national school of this character. It would 
vield a large dividend to the industry, through the increased 
efficiency in logging. 

The first subject on the program was ‘‘Overhead 
Logging Systems.’’ T. P. Jones, of the Potlateh Lum- 
ber Company, Bovill, Idaho, had first place on the pro- 
gram for an address on this subject, but the president 
announced that neither Mr. Jones nor A. W. Laird, of 
the Potlatch company, would be present to tell of the 
great development in overhead logging by that com- 
pany because of very destrugtive and dangerous fires 
raging in the company’s timber. He said a thousand 
men are fighting fires in the vicinity of that company’s 
timber. 


President Donovan then introduced R. W. Vinnedge, 
of the North Bend Lumber Company, Edgwick, Wash. 
[Mr. Vinnedge’s address on the North Bend system of 
overhead logging appears on page 41 of this issue.] 

At the conclusion of Mr. Vinnedge’s talk the presi- 
dent remarked that ‘‘the effect of a logger coming 
forward and delivering a practical discussion full of 
hard facts in solving logging problems and then wind- 
ing up with a quotation from Ruskin is enough to make 
an old-time logger drop dead.’’ 

The president then called on Lewis T. Hays, tram 
Way engineer for the United States Steel Products 
Company, San Francisco, to tell something of the Pot 
latch Lumber Company’s overhead cableway, photo- 
graphs of which were distributed among the audience. 
Descriptions and photographs of this system were pub 
lished in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s report of. last 
year’s logging congress. Mr. Hays explained that his 
position on the coast was that of consulting engineer 
for the use of wire rope. He explained that operators 
as a rule could not see the use of heavy installation 
and very often his recommendations were not accepted 
at first, but experience had borne him out in many 
instances. He said, speaking of Mr. Jones, that the 
latter’s installation has been very expensive as he 
was a pioneer and had to make many changes, but the 
fact remains he is logging successfully and cheaply 
although considerably handicapped. His new line, 
which has keen installed since last year, is costing 
very little for upkeep. Figuring logging costs by com- 
parison is unfair because of the many different condi- 
tions. Think of comparing the cost per thousand feet 
of Mr. Jones’ fifty or sixty sticks to the carload and 
a coast operator with three sticks to a carload. 

Following this discussion the president introduced 
James O’Hearne, of the English Lumber Company, 
Mount Vernon, Wash., as the second Mark Twain, say- 
ing that he gained that title at last year’s congress. 
|Mr. O’Hearne’s address appears on page’ 40 of this 
issue. | 

At this point President Donovan announced that he 
hoped all the ladies and such good looking men ag 
Judge Flewelling and Mr. Wilbur would remain until 
the official photographer had taken a photograph of the 
erowd, as he wanted them to lend dignity to the 
picture. : 


Overhead Logging Systems Discussed. 


8. D. Brooks, of the Powell River Lumber Company, 
Vancouver, B. C., and T. Elford, of the Shawnigan 
Lake Lumber Company, Vancouver, B. C., who were 
expected to discuss the subject of overhead logging 
systems, were not present. W. 8S. Taylor, of Tacoma, 
Wash., took up the subject. [His address will appear 
in a later issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.]| 

Following Mr. Taylor, F.C. Riley, of Bloedel, Stewart 
& Welch (Ltd.), Myrtle Point, B. C., described, that 
concern’s overhead logging. [His address will appear in 
a later issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 

Harry Eagles, of the Index-Galena Lumber Company, 
Index, Wash., was not present, and J. D. Sparling; 
of the Lytle Logging Company, Hoquiam, Wash., who 
has been using a special overhead system, refused to 
speak on the subject, but A. G. Labbe, of the Willa- 
mette Iron Works, Portland, Ore., which furnished the 
equipment for Mr. Sparling, described, with the aid of 
drawings, the features of this system. Mr. Labbe said 
this system was expected to handle 5,000 feet or a 
weight of about 40 tons, and at first the system was 
put in as an experiment to handle logs 1,500 feet 
from the yarder. It is expected to use this system over 
a distance of a mile, and since trying it out the com 
pany is satisfied that it will be successful. 

Following Mr. Labbe’s description of the Sparling 
system, Mr. Donovan stated that it seemed to him 
that this development of heavy cableway transfer is 
one of the most important deve’opments in logging. 
It is really an adaptation of the lighter systems, seen 
last year at Potlatch, for the heavier logs of the Pa- 
cific coast. 

President Donovan announced the Y. M. C. A. wel 
ture dinner for Thursday night, the banquet given by 
the Bellingham lumbermen on Friday night, and the 
entertainment of the visiting ladies at the country 
elub for Friday evening. He said that Frank B. Cole 
had been obtained by heavy inducement and much 
misrepresentation and that unique toastmaster would 
be present at the banquet Friday night. Also that on 
Saturday, under the auspices of the congress, the most 
beautiful salt water trip in the world, namely, a trip 
through the San Juan Islands, would be taken by those 
in attendance. 

The first session adjourned about 12:30 and those in 
attendance grouped themselves in front of the theater 
to be photographed. 
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Thursday Afternoon. 


Following lunch, at 1:30, representatives of the 
American Hoist & Derrick Company entertained the 
loggers with moving pictures of logging operations, 
comparing particularly old logging methods by bull- 
team and other methods with up-to-date logging with 
an American log loader. 

The afternoon session was called to order at 2:30 and 
the following committees were appointed: 

Finance and Auditing—George W. Johnson, A. L. Flewel- 
ling, John R. Toole. 

Resolutions—George F. Weisel, R. W. Vinnedge, James 
O’ Hearne. 

Nominations and Place of Meeting—J. D. Young, Washing- 
ton: F. C. Riley, British Columbia: A. C. Dixon, Oregon; 
H. M. Strathern, Idaho; H. W. Jackson, California. 

Memorial Resolution for W. FE. Wells—A. W. Clark, Port- 
land, Ore.: A. G. Labbe, Portland, Ore.; Hugo Winken- 
werder, Seattle, Wash. 

The program was taken up where it was left off in 
the morning and W. H. Motley, of the Izett Lumber 
Company, Brinnon, Wash., took up the subject of ‘‘The 
Sharkey Carriage for Aerial Transportation.’’ [Mr. 
Motley’s eddress appears on page 40 of this issue.] 

Secretary Cornwall read an address by P. J. Brix, 
of the Brix Logging Company, Knappton, Wash., on 
the Wirkkala aerial yarding system. This paper de- 
scribed the system very thoroughly and Gerald Frink, 
marager of the Washington Iron Works, Seattle, which 
built the engine used with this system, said he had 
nothing to add but would gladly answer anv questions. 

G. W. Millett, Libby Lumber Company, Libbv, Mont., 
was not present and his paper was passed until a later 


session. 


Discussion of Fuel Oil, 


The next subject was that of fuel oil and Secretary 


that the cost of operating a yarding engine with fuel oil 
averages about $8 a day as compared with from $15 to 
$17 a day when we were burning wood. The saving would 
not be as great for some operators who have cull timber 
which they can use for firing their donkeys, but we were 
burning merchantable timber. Any of them can figure a 
saving from the fire risk standpoint. Burning oil does not 
entirely eliminate fire risk, but I do not believe the risk is 
10 percent as great as it would be burning wood. We also 
burn oil in our cook house range and find it as cheap as 
wood and much safer and more convenient. 

President Donovan asked Mr. Young how the flues 
of the donkey engines were cleaned and on the reply 
that they used sand devils Mr. Donovan said that his 
experience had been that he could not get the donkey 
engineers to do it. Mr. Young’s reply to this was that 
he employed better engineers than Mr. Donovan, to 
which Mr. Donovan replied, ‘‘I’m sorry I gave you 
such a nice introduction.’’ 

Mr. Young, on request, explained by a diagram on 
the blackboard the simple installation of the oil burner 
in the cookhouse range. President Donovan said to 
the congress: ‘‘I think Mr, Young has saved you more 
than the price of your coming to this congress, if you 
will apply this system to your ccokhouse range.’’ 

J. P. Van Orsdel, of the Portland Lumber Company, 
Portland, Ore., was not present and his paper on 
‘*Yarding and Loading’’ was passed. 

The address of George H. Cecil, district forester, 
Portland, Ore., on Goverument timber sales was handed 
in for publication in the records, but not delivered at 
the congress. 


Prevention of Accidents Discussed. 


The next subject, ‘‘Accident Prevention in the 
Woods,’’ was one of much interest and aroused a great 
deal of discussion. The subject was first taken up in 
a paper by A. H. Powers, of the Smith-Powers Logging 
Company, Marshfield, Ore. President Donovan said: 
‘*Mr. Powers is one of our best loggers and one of the 


State Industrial Insurance Commission, speaking on the 
subject of accidents, said in part as follows: 

“*T appreciate the opportunity to address you on this 
subject. For some months past I have been engage) 
in the work of establishing safety committees in lo; 
ging camps. There are two views from which to loo 
at the subject; first, the humanitarian standpoint, an 
second, the cost of industrial insurance to the emplo 
ers.’’ He proposed that this congress adopt resolutio: 
asking each camp to establish these safety rules. H 
said while many accidents are due to liquor there a: 
other causes, such as the habitually careless worke: 
and out-of-date equipment, which contributes, especial] 
in logging railroads. Many camps are using antiquate 
cars and the old link and pin system of coupling is i 
use in many places, and cars so equipped are proper] 
termed ‘‘man killers.’’ ‘Pretty generally on loggin 
railroads I find there are no frog or guardrail block 
ings. On interstate lines the blocking of frogs ani 
guardrails is mandatory by law. I find, however, that 
where I have called this to the attention of superin 
tendents on logging roads they have always set about 
to eliminate this danger.’’ 

Chairman Floyd L. Daggett, of the Washington Tn 
dustrial Insurance Commission, stated that he had noth 
ing much to add to this discussion except to bring up 
the point that where employers have men who do not 
understand English or are unaccustomed to the kind 
of work they should use diligence to see that the men 
are made to understand all instructions fully. He said 
all accidents that employers prevent pay money for 
themselves. 

L. T. Hays, of the United States Steel Produets 
Company, San Francisco, called attention to some of 
the dangers that are apt to occur in the use of sky line 
due to overloading the line. He said this was a new 
method and rapidly coming into common use and he 
wanted to warn those going into it to take up the mat 
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LOGGERS AND LADIES WHO WERE IN ATTENDANCE AT SIXTH ANNUAL SESSION OF THE PACIFIC LOGGING 


Cornwall read a paper by R. T. Earle, of Portland, 
Ore. 

Following the reading of this paper Mr. Donovan 
announced a discussion on this subject to be led by 
the Hon. James D. Young, of the Inman-Poulsen Log- 
ging Company, Kelso, Wash. 

‘Last year I was able to speak of my friend ‘Jim’ 
Young in a more familiar manner. I spoke of him as 
‘Jim’ Young and the Hon. ‘Jim’ Young, but since 
then he has acquired great riches.’’ [J. D. Young was 
recently married.| ‘‘And now I have had to address 
him as the Hon. James D. Young, of the Inman-Poulsen 
Logging Company, Kelso, Wash.’’ 


Mr. Young said in substance: 


I want to thank our chairman for my introduction. I did 
not know I was of so much importance, but if it suits the 
president it suits me. 

In 1913 we began testing the use of fuel oil in donkeys. 
We get scarcely any cull logs in our timber and, therefore, 
have beer burning up good merchantable lumber under our 
donkey boilers. A donkey took 1,060 to 1,500 feet every day 
and this meant from $8 to $12 a day of timber for each 
donkey. The cost of firemen and a wood cutter and hauling 
up the wood added to this means ani additional $6 a day for 
each donkey. ‘Therefore, notwithstanding that we had been 
told oil burning was hard on donkeys, we tried it out, first 
on just a few and then installed about twelve donkeys with 
oil burners. Our troubles with flues burning out etc tren 
began. To burn oil in donkeys you must like almost anything 
else use eternal vigilance. You will find that a new en- 
gineer will run your oil bill up very materially, for whicb 
he has various excuses. But you will usually find that he 
is allowing bis flues to get sooty and. in other words, not 
taking proper care of the machine. We have made a num- 
ber of changes since installing oil burners. We took away 
the blowers and increased the hight of the stacks. 

In 1913 four yarders, which worked a total of 533 days, 
consured 1.442 harrels, or an average of 7.8 Warrels per 
day. In 1914, after we had made various changes in our 
engines, the varders averaged 6.1 barrelS per day. which is 
a saving of 1.7 barrels per dav per yarder. Our loaders in 
1914, under the changed conditions, have showed a saving 
of 1.1 barrels per day per engine. Our loading engines for 
1914 have consumed practically the same amount of. fuel 
oil as in 1913, but they have been working under changed 
conditions and doing more work than in 1913. We consider 





most modest men in the country and although he is 
here he has asked Secretary Cornwall to read his 
paper.’’ Mr. Powers’ address dealt with the rules used 
by his company for the prevention of accidents. [This 
paper will be published in a later issue of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. } 

Following this paper the president said: ‘‘These are 
pretty strict rules, but from the number of accidents 
that occur in the woods they seem to be very neces- 
sary. We would like to have Senator Polson, of the 
Polson Logging Company, Hoquiam, Wash., give his 
opinion of these rules.’’ 

Mr. Polson said: ‘‘The ‘don’ts’ in that book are all 
good. The ones that will eliminate the most accidents 
are those forbidding liquor in the camp. You are 
bound to have trouble if you do not prevent the bring- 
ing of liquor into the camp. Good men sometimes 
leave camp because the drinkers annoy them and keep 
them from sleeping. You will get the best men in a 
camp where you do not allow drinking. Some people 
say ‘why are loggers drunkards?’ They are not drunk- 
ards; they are generous and this is one way they have 
of showing it. Eliminate the booze by striet rule and 
we will cut down our accidents one-half.’’ 

George F. Weisel spoke of conditions in Montana, 
saying that for the last few years they had had strict 
rules forbidding liquor in the camps. He spoke of 
trouble that had arisen in the past during campaigns 
before elections by candidates bringing booze into the 
camps; but this has been stopped. He said two of 
the company’s men at St. Regis, Mont., had been killed 
last year. They were not killed on account of bringing 
booze into the camp, but they were men who were in 
poor condition because of having been on a ‘‘spree.’’ 

George W. Johnson, of the Puget Mill Company, Port 
Gamble, indorsed Mr. *Powers’ book of rules and 
agreed with Senator Polson and Mr. Weisel that pro- 
hibition will greatly reduce accidents in the camps. 

R. A. Mullenger, an employee of the Washington 










ter with rope manufacturers in order to secure the 
right kind of rope for the purpose. He said the engi- 
neers of the United States Steel Products Company 
were at the service of the loggers for consultation on 
these subjects. 

On calling on J. D. Young to close the discussion, 
President Donovan said Mr. Young had the best engi- 
neers on the Coast and there have been no accidents 
among the engineers at his camps. 

In taking up the discussion Mr. Young corrected Mr. 
Donovan by saying: 

‘*T do not claim to have the best engineers, but my 
engineers are better than Mr. Donovan’s.’’ Mr. Young 
said he found from the discussions he was a long way 
béhind the procession, for he had been hauling men 
for the last eight years on disconnected trucks, but 
that he had only had one accident during that time. 
He also said he was using the link and pin coupling 
and considered it better than patent couplings for 
logging trains because of the numerous derailments 
that occur and the fact that the link and pin will hold 
in case of a derailment where the patent coupling will 
not. He agreed with Senator Polson that a logging 
camp should be operated on the prohibition plan. He 
said in the logging camp he was a prohibitionist, but 
he did not claim to be at all other times. Mr. Young 
brought out the fact that in his camp in case .of an 
accident the timekeeper makes a full report and gets 
suggestions from the witnesses as to how the accident 
could have been prevented and then periodically these 
reports and suggestions are read to the men and the 
men are allowed to make suggestions themselves. 

Mr. Young also makes suggestions to the men and he 
says he is of the opinion that personal contact with the 
men and talking to them have much greater influence 
than any other way of handling them. He said that 
according to reports 75 percent of accidents could be 
prevented if the men themselves, figuratively speaking, 
did not go to sleep at the switch or disobey ‘rules. He 
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read the set of rules which he has -posted in his camp 
and which were very similar to thosé of Mr. Powers. 
He was of the opinion that the rules and their enforce- 
nent were bringing very good results, ~ 

President Donovan, who before going into the lum- 
her business had been a railroad man, and who many 
vears ago. eliminated the link and pin coupling from 
he railroads of which he had charge, agreed with Mr. 
Young that link and pin coupling for logging roads 
ad many advantages over the patent.coupling because 
t the fact that the cars will remain. coupled in case 
f derailment. 

At the close of the Thursday afternoon session the 
ygers were taken for a delightful ride over many 
iiles of paved streets through the beautiful residence 
ection of Bellingham. The automobiles were the 
uurtesy of Bellingham citizens to the visiting loggers. 
Thursday night most of the loggers attended the 
elfare dinner given under the auspices of the Indus- 
rial Y¥. ML ©. A. 


Friday «Morning. 


Friday morning’s session began shortly after 9:30 
clock, taking up the program where it was left off 
Thursday afternoon. 

H. R. MacMillan, chief forester of British Columbia, 
vas not present but his address on British Columbia’s 
New Forest Regulations’’ was read by the secretary. 

President Donovan continued to have a great deal 
f fun with his friend and hearty co-worker for the 
ging congress, J. D. Young, of Kelso. At this point, 
\ir. Young entering the room, the president arose to 
is feet blowing the donkey signal whistle which was 
in the platform and said: ‘‘The chairman wishes to 
innounce the entrance of the Hon. James D. Young, of 
the Inman-Poulsen Logging Company, Kelso, Wash. 
Mr. Young now being here we will proceed with the 
valance of the program.’’ 
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invitation to all loggers to visit his company’s opera- 
tions at Fairfax. 
Finance Committee Reports. 

Judge A. L. Flewelling read the report of the finan- 
cial committee, showing the congress was being con- 
ducted on an efficient basis and the records to be in 
excellent condition, but only a small cash balance on 
hand. Cards were distributed to those present and an 
urgent request for them to pay their dues promptly 
and also for additional contributions over and above 
their dues to help finance this congress. 

Vloyd L. Daggett, chairman of the Washington In- 
dustrial Insurance Commission, Olympia, Wash., read 
an exhaustive and interesting address on ‘‘ Workmen’s 
Compensation Legislation.’’ In closing Mr. Daggett 
said: ‘‘We of the commission are very appreciative of 
the spirit of the loggers and lumbermen shown toward 
the work of the commission. This is so much so that all 
three of the members of the commission as well as our 
chief medical adviser are present at this congress.’’ 

President Donovan, speaking of the workmen’s com- 
pensation law, said that from the first he had been in 
favor of the principle, but he believed the law had 
been worked out wrong, with too heavy a burden for 
the employers, and would have been much better if 
the cost had been divided, as-the German law is, be- 
tween the State, the employer and the employees. He 
said it was costing his company much more under the 
law than previously. He thought one of the causes 
was that minor accidents which lay a man off for a 
week or ten days should not receive compensation. 
He said there is such a thing as being too altruistic. 
The burden of this tax is the deciding factor during 
these hard times in causing some plants to close and 
the men to lose their jobs. 

At this point Thorpe Babcock, secretary of the West 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was given 
a few minutes in which he told of that organization’s 


think of this law. We should not be afraid to be frank 
and say just what we do think. I think it costs too much 
and many of ‘the employers are to blame for its high costs. 
Many people like to be benevolent with the other fellow’s 
money and in this case they make good fellows of them- 
selves, forgetting that they are paying the bill. 

Regarding the initiative measure No. 8, which is a bill 
providing first aid, if it: passes I do not think there will 
be. enough loggers in the business next year to hold a 
congress. I think another cause ofthe high cost of this in- 
surance is the doctors favoring the workman in minor inju- 
ries. He said his doctor told him that men who had been 
working for $3 or $4 a day and received some minor injury 
would quarrel with him in order to attempt to stay in: the 
hospital after they were able to go out and work because 
they could draw about a dollar a day from the State. You 
have heard Mr. Daggett say 40 percent of the time lost cost 
is for minor injuries lasting less than two weeks. Some of 
the men also draw insurance from lodge or other accident 
insurance and that is one cause for their wanting to stay in 
the hospital. 1 understand the commission has some amend- 
ments to offer for this law for the next legislature, and | 
think we ought to find out what these amendments are. 


J. D. Young, Kelso, Wash., said: ‘‘We have been 
working a few years under this law and are in favor of 
it. We are also in favor of amending it. 
us more than before.’’ 

There was a great deal of discussion of Washington’s 
bill by the loggers and the other members of the State 
industrial commission, but President Donovan was 
forced to cut the discussion short because of the fact 
that it was mostly of interest to Washington loggers 
and there were many loggers from British Columbia, 
Montana, Idaho, Oregon and California who were not 
interested in the working out of this law. Summing 
up the attitude of the employers the first day, Mr. 
Donovan said three-quarters of the employers already 
have first-aid features of some kind, and that he be- 
lieved all are in favor of first aid, but are unanimously 
opposed to the present initiative measure. 


It is costing 


Sanitary Logging Camps. 
‘*Sanitary Logging Camps’’ was the subject of an- 
other discussion of the man in the logging camp rather 
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The first address on the program for Friday morning 
was that of W. W. Peed, of the Hammond Lumber Com- 
pany, Eureka, Cal., on ‘‘ Experiences in Profit Sharing.’ 
The secretary read this address in the absence of Mr. 
Peed. |Mr. Peed’s address will be found on page 51 of 
this issue. | 

On the same subject Harry Syverson, of the Nis- 
qually Lumber Company, Oakpoint, Wash., made a 
brief address. [Mr. Syverson’s address appears on 
page 52 of this issue. | 

Continuing the discussion of this subject, J. D. 
Young, of the Inman-Poulsen Logging Company, Kelso, 
Wash., said his company had been using the profit- 
sharing system for several years and considered it a 
success. 

H. W. Sessoms, of the Ebey Logging Company, Ar- 
lington, Wash., was unable to be present and his paper 
was read by the secretary, describing the Ebey com- 
pany’s system for lowering logs on steep grades. Mr. 
Sessoms sent a small working model of his system 
which was demonstrated by H. E. Hansen, United 
States Steel Products Company, Seattle, to a large 
crowd of interested loggers during the noon hour. 
[ Mr. Sessom’s address will be found on page 53 of this 
issue. | 

R. D. Moore, of the Manley, Moore Lumber Company, 
Fairfax, Wash., which had a big problem to overcome 
in lowering logs over a very steep hillside, described 
the company’s method briefly. [Mr. Moore’s address 
will be published in a later issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. | 

George Moore, Wickersham, Wash., has also handled 
logs over a steep grade very successfully and although 
he could not be induced to describe his method at the 
congress he gave a hearty invitation to all the loggers 
to visit his operations and see what he was doing. 

As tie president expressed it, Moore, of Fairfax, was 
not to be outdone by Moore, of Wickersham, in gen- 
erosity, and he therefore quickly arose to extend an 
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campaign of advertising west coast lumber products, 
the fund to which the loggers have helped contribute. 
He told of how the money was being spent and some of 
the results accruing therefrom. 

Shortly after 12 the meeting was adjourned until 2 
o’clock in the afternoon. 


Friday Afternoon. 


Friday afternoon’s session was called to order at 
2:30. President Donovan stated that although ‘‘some 
of you remember the unpleasantness I had at Portland 
with Mr. Strathern, he did so well singing for us in 
Spokane last year that in his honor I have succeeded 
in getting the most charming Scotch lady that ever 
came to Beilingham—Miss Burnett, of Edinburgh, 
Seotland—to entertain you, and she will be escorted 
to the stage by Mr. Strathern. I had also hoped to get a 
piper from British Columbia but this unfortunate war 
made that impossible.’’ { 

Miss Burnett’s Scotch songs were received with 
much enthusiasm and her contributions were followed 
by Miss Helen Blake, who also made a decided hit with 
the audience. 

Mr. Donovan then introduced Mr. Strathern, who 
he said was reported to have been commanded to sing 
before the late Queen Victoria of England. Mr. 
Strathern sang ‘‘ Annie Laurie’’ and the audience joined 
in the chorus with much effect. 

Miss Burnett was then recalled to the stage and 
entertained the loggers with one of the beautiful and 
graceful folk dances of the Scotch. 

Shortly before 3 o’clock the program was taken up 
again with the discussion of the workmen’s industrial 
insurance commission. B. R. Lewis, of the Clear Lake 
Lumber Company, Clear Lake, Wash., on the subject 
said, in part, as follows: 


This is a-most important subject to loggers. Mr. Daggett 


conferred a great -favor on the loggers ‘by. coming here and 
he undoubtedly wants to.-hear what the employers really 


than the machine. A very interesting address on this 
subject was delivered by Dr. Eugene R. Kelly, com- 
missioner of the State board of health, Seattle, Wash. 
Dr. Kelly illustrated his address with numerous en- 
larged pictures of both good and bad camps. His ad- 
dress was enthusiastically received although he talked 
straight to the employers and pointed out to them 
where they were doing wrong rather than compliment 
ing them on where they were doing right. [See page 
51 for Dr. Kelly’s address. | 


On this subject M. J. Walker, of the Rucker Bros. 
Company, Oso, Wash., told of the Rucker Bros.’ camp, 
which is probably the finest in the State and which was 
deseribed in a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. These camps have electric light, sewerage, iron 
beds—three in a room—spring water,’ white. sheets, 
steam heat and free laundry service for the bedding. 


C. W. Buckner, of the Westholme Lumber Company, 
Westholme, B. C., read a short paper on the subject 
under discussion. He said he thought it was the most 
important subject in logging. He praised the work of 
the industrial Y. M. C. A., and stated that sanitary, 
comfortable camps and the work of the Y. M. C. A. 
pay the employer in dollars and cents as well as aiding 
the employee. He said that many small loggers, listen- 
ing to the description of the Y. M. C. A. work and 
sanitary camp conditions of the big loggers, felt that 
the small operator was not in a position to carry out 
the same kind of conditions. But he said he was 
speaking from the standpoint of the small operator 
and had charge of one of the smallest camps repre- 
sented at this congress and he was sure by experience 
that all of the conveniences and comforts and sanitary 
conditions they had been able to add to their’ camps 
had paid them in dollars and cents. He also said that 
by keeping liquor out of the camp and treating and 
feeding the men well, the good men would stay and the 
bad onés are weeded out. 
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Reports of Committees. 

The committee on standardization of logging tools 
appointed last year to report at this year’s meeting 
was not ready to report and the subject was put over 
for the committee to continue working on until the 
next congress and make a report then. The following 
is the report of the committee on logging engine stan- 
dardization: 


Your committee has devoted some considerable time to 
investigating the possibility of standardizing logging 
engines, and has run into such a variety of conditions and 
difficulties that it has not been possible up to the present 
time to formulate a report of any particular value, except 
that we feel we have made some progress. We_ have 
neglected entirely the design of the engine itself so far as 
the methods of computing stresses that exist in the work- 
ing parts and the proportion of these various parts are 
concerned. 

We wish to recommend tbat the following definitions 
and formulae be adopted by the congress as standard 
practice : 

First: Right and left hand logging engine. When 
standing at the boiler end of the engine and facing out 
over the drum, that side of the machine to the right is 
termed right-hand side, and that to the left is termed the 
left-hand side. In general the engine is operated from the 
right-hand side. This is frequently called the engineer's 
side. 

Speonp: Main and trip drums. The main drum is the 
drum which is used to baul in the load. This is sometimes 
called the forward drum or the lower drum. The drum 
which is used to return the main hauling line is the trip 
drum, also called the baul back drum. 

THIRD: Rope capacity. The rope capacity of the main 
drum and trip drum must bear a more or less definite 
relation. On road engines the trip drum capacity should 
be not less than twice the capacity of the main drum, 
and, so far as practicable, there should be approximately 
600 or 700 feet additional capacity on tbe trip drum. On 
yarders the capacity of the trip drum should be at least 
two and a quarter times the main drum and so far as 
practicable this ratio should be slightly increased. 

To find the drum capacity the following formula is used: 


(D plus d) (D minus d) 
Capacity equals C., = : 
2 


2 
D equals diameter of flange in inches. 

d equals diameter of barrel in inches. 

I. equals distance between flanges in inches. 

C equals constant, varying for each size of line. 
Value of C: 


14-inch line. 5g) ee 
%-inch line...... 67 
%-inch line...... 466 
%%-inch line...... 042 
ae. ee 200 
1%-inch line...... 207 
14-inch line...... .168 


Using the above formula the drum capacity is obtained 
by multiplying the sum of one-balf the diameter of the 
flanges and one-half the diameter of the barrel by the 
difference between one-half the diameter of the flanges and 
one-half the diameter of the barrel by the length between 
the flanges and the constant for the size of the line required. 

The %-inch line is almost universally used for the trip 
_line. The main line varies from 1-inch to 1%¢-inch in 
diameter. 

In computing the proportion between the main drum and 
the trip drum rope capacities, it is assumed that the main 
line is 14-inch and the trip line %-inch. 

FourtH: Speed. As a matter of relative comparison, 
only, the speed of any line is the speed of the line wher 
the drum is one-balf full of cable and the-engine is running 
at a piston speed of 600 feet per minute. 

FirtH: Standard logging engines. What is known as a 
standard logging engine is a two-drum machine complete 
with boiler, hood, stack, spark arrester and one gypsy head. 
Patented spark arresters, straw line or loading drums, 
sleds, wrenches, flue cleaners and the like are additional 
equipment and usually are furnished at extra cost. 

In the case of narrow drum yvarders where a true lead is 
necessary on the drums, one main line and one trip line, 
Fair leader should be furnished with each engine. 

SixrtH: Boilers. The working pressure of boilers of 48 
inches or larger in diameter should be not less than 175 
pounds. Boilers are rated by their inside diameter and 
the over-all length of effective shell. An extension below 
the water leg for the ash pan or ary extension above the 
tube sheet for the breeching is not considered part of the 
effective shell. 





SEVENTH: Pulling power. The pulling power of any 
drum can be obtained by the following formula: 
W Weight or pull on cable. 
P Full boiler pressure. 
Area of one cylinder. 
Radius of drum. 
Radius of crank. 
( Gear ratio, 


my oO 


W equals - 


It also seems to your committee that it would be ex 
tremely desirable to compile a dictionary of parts of logging 
engines and blocks so that these various parts will be 
called by the same name by all manufacturers and users. 
This will prevent a great deal of confusion, especially in 
ordering repair parts. This will require a_ tremendous 
amount of careful work but we believe the amount of work 
involved would be more than justified by the results to he 
obtained 


Resolutions. 


George Weisel, St. Regis, Mont., read the following 
report of the committee on resolutions: 


The Pacific Logging Congress feels keenly sensible of the 
cordial effort in expenditure of time and labor of the good 
citizens ot Bellingham, and especially the lumbermen and 
loggers of the section, in uniting to make this session one 
of the most memorable of the series, and we desire to 
express our sincere thanks and appreciation for the effort 
and its brilliant success. 

We desire also to thank Mr. McMillan, of Roche Harbor. 
for his coéperation in contributing to the pleasure of the 
Saturday excursion. 

We also wish to thank the lumber trade papers and 
daily press, which have done yeoman service in giving 
advance publicity to the congress, and have done much to 
insure the suecess of the session. 


Logging Engineering. 


In view of the ever increasing difficuities and complexities 
with which the logger has to cope, and the constantly 
increasing realization that logging is in the highest degree 
an engineering science, therefore be it 


. 

Resolved, That the Pacifie Logging Congress exert its 
full influence to encourage the movement toward placing 
this branch of engineering on its rightful plane in the 
curricula of the various State institutions, with the purpose 
of securing the thorough training of our young men as 
jogging engineers. 





GEORGE M. CORNWALL, PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
Reélected Secretary. 


Forest Protection. 

WHEREAS, The weather conditions during the present 
season have rendered it one of unusual hazard, emphasizing 
with renewed force this ever lurking danger; and 

WHEREAS, The resource which is menaced every season 
by the fire demon is not only an important cornerstone in 
the general prosperity, but the sole foundation and only 
asset of the logging and lumbering industry; now there- 
fore, be it 

Kesolved, That the Pacific Logging Congress indorse every 
measure, national and State, looking to the protection of 
this most valuable resource; urge liberal approvriations to 
this end: and especially recommend the establishment of 
field military posts near the national forests, with a view 
to utilizing the national troops for forest protection in 
seasons of extreme fire hazard. 

Workmen’s Compensation. 

The Pacific Logging Congress commends the progress 
that has been made in Washington, Oregon and California 
in establishing workmen's compensation as one of the basic 
principles of the State's industrial life, and heartily in 
dorses the movement that is under way in Idaho and Mon- 
tana and the Province of British Columbia to secure this 
beneficient form of legislation: that in framing this form 
of legislation care be exercised in having the laws fair to 
both employee and employer and not too onerous on the 
employer, as is the present tendency. 

Advertising and Publicity. 

WHEREAS, During the last year the lumber manufac- 
turers, acting in conjunction with loggers and timber owners 
of the Northwest. have carried on a campaign of advertising 
and publicity with a view to increasing the consumption of 
our woods, thereby tending to improve conditions which 
affect us as loggers: and 

WHEREAS, We feel confident that the results of this 
work will accrue to our benefit; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we as members of the Sixth Pacific Log- 
ging Congress heartily indorse the work and express our 
hope. that it may be continued. 

Thanks to Officers. 

Resolved, That we extend our most sincere thanks to our 
esteemed president, Mr. Donovan, for his excellent services 
in the guidance of the congress during the last year. 

To Mr. Cornwall, for bis untiring efforts in promoting 
the greater growth of this Pacific Logging Congress, and 
thereby more intelligent management of our industry. 

To Mr. Goodell, in bis work for the better care of the 
men working with us in the mills and camns. 

To the various members who have given their time and 
thought to make up the papers read before this congress, 
and giving us the benefit of their experiences. 

A suitable resolution was adopted on the death of 
Wesley E. Wells, late manager of the Somers Lumber 
Company, Somers, Mont., and a former member of the 
executive bourd of the Pacific Logging Congress. 

Clarence Parker, of the Washington Industrial Insur- 
ance Commission, suggested a resolution that the con- 
gress appoint a committee to meet with the commission 
and consider suggested changes in the Washington 
Employers’ Liability Law. This resolution was ae- 
cepted by the resolution committee and considered as 
a part of its report when the resolutions were formally 
adopted hy the congress, 


Officers Elected. 

The nominating committee advised only one change 
among the officers and executive committee of the 
congress, that being the substitution of Arthur Hendry, 
of Vancouver, B. C., for a member of the executive 

















START OF THE AUTOMOBILE TRIP FROM HOTEL 
LEOPOLD. 


committee in the place of Peter Lund, one of the mem. 
bers of that committee from Wardner, B. CG. Th 
officers then as reported by the committee and 
firmed by the congress for the coming year are: 

President—J. J. Donovan, Bellingham, Wash. 

Vice president—A. W. Laird, Potlatch, Idaho. 

Secretary—George M. Cornwall, Portland, Ore. 

_Executive committee—Arthur Hendry, Vancouver B. ¢ 
W. W. Peed, Eureka, Cal. ; M. Strathern, Post Fall: 
Idaho; George F. Weisel, St. Regis, Mont.; A. H. Power 
Marshfield, Ore.; E. G. English, Mt. Vernon, Wash. 

President Donovan accepted the office of presiden 
for another term under protest and put himself o 
record as positively declining reélection next yea: 
The committee on place of meeting for next year wa 
unable to agree. There were warm invitations fo 
holding the congress at Eureka, Cal., and also at Sa: 
Francisco, At President Donovan’s suggestion, and 01 
George W, Johnson’s motion, the congress went 01 
record as choosing California as the State in whic! 
the next congress will be held, and the decision as to 
whether it shall be held in Eureka or San Francisco 
will be decided by a mail vote of members of th: 
congress who have paid their dues on January 1, 1915 

The address on ‘‘Logging with Lidgerwood Stee! 
Spar Skidder in Montana,’’ by G. W. Millett, of th 
Libby Lumber Company, Libby, Mont., which had been 
passed at the Thursday morning session, was read by 
the secretary. [Mr. Millett’s paper appears on pag 
50 of this issue. | 

E. J. Barry, electrical engineer, Tacoma, Wash., de 
livered an address on the ‘Progress in Electrica! 
Logging Operations.’’ Andrew Bloom, of the Potlatch 
Lunber Company, Elk River, Idaho, being unable to be 
present, his paper was passed. [It appears on page 40.] 

The last business session of the congress was closed 
with the reading of the address of B,. W. Hoveland, 
Atlas Lumber Company, MeMurray, Wash., on the 
‘*Use of Cut-Over Lands.’’ [Mr. Hoveland’s address 
appears on page 52.]| 

». T. Allen, forester of the Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association, Portland, Ore., who has con 
tributed to the programs of so many logging congresses, 
was missed by the leggers this year. Mr. Allen, who 
has been visiting in the South Sea Islands, was unable 
to return in time for the congress because of the tying 
up of the boats in the service between the United 
States and these islands, leaving Mr. Allen marooned 
there for a time. 

The last business session of the sixth logging con- 
gress came to a close at 5:45 p. m. 

The absence of George S. Long, of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, Tacoma, Wash., was very deeply re- 
gretted by the loggers, as his contributions to the 
congress in the past have been of much value and 
highly appreciated. 


The Annual Banquet. 


The banquet has become an annual feature of the 
logging congress that is looked forward to with inter 
est. This year the loggers were not disappointed. The 
sumptuous dinner was served in the dining room of the 
Hotel Leopold and was enjoyed by 300 loggers and 
their hosts of Bellingham, Friday evening. 

At the conclusion Secretary Cornwall read letters 
and telegrams of regret from Jessie F. Ives, Seattle; 
John O’Brien, Vancouver, B. C.; T. J. Earle, Portland, 
Ore.; H. D. Langille, Portland, Ore.; W. I. Ewart, 
Cashmere, Wash.; C. W. Grammer, Seattle; A. W. 
Laird, Potlatch, Ida., and C. T. Koelche, Vancouver, 
B. C. 

In introducing Frank B. Cole, of Tacoma, former 
dean of the lumber trade newspapermen on the Pa- 
cific coast, now prosperous stationery dealer of Ta- 
coma, as toastmaster, a position that he can not get 
away from now even though out of the newspaper 
business, President Donovan said that he knew of no 
one who could handle difficult problems any better than 
Mr. Cole. 

The toastmaster, at the outset, grew reminiscent and 
told of his first visit to Bellingham twenty years ago. He 
then expressed the feeling of relief and gratitude that 
all living in this great country should have that it is 
at peace while the terrible war rages in Europe. The 
toastmaster was up to his old record for hot shots and 
those whom he called upon were properly introduced. 
The first was H. M. Strathern, of Post Falls, Ida., and 
he was cautioned that if he was applauded it did not 
mean that he was to continue, but that he was to sit 
down. 

O. M. Clark, of Portland, who just returned from 4 
six months’ European trip, when called upon, said that 
he felt rather blue because the war had spoiled all the 
business he had worked up while over there. He ex- 
pressed the hope that 1915 would be a better year than 
it now looked would be. 

Another Clark, A. W. ot Portland, a former logger, 
who had sense enough to sell out two years ago, and 
travel abroad since, was the next victim of the toast 
master. He expressed the hope that next year’s con 
gress would be held in Eureka. 

In the meantime ‘‘Hoot-Man’’ Strathern had gone 
to his room and returned with some sheets of music, 
and thus prepared he rendered several pleasing Scotch 
selections. 

The toastmaster said that Fred J. Woods, of Belling 
ham, was to speak but he had begged off, saying he 
had just got through with a log deal with Ed English, 
and was not in good humor. 

Pat MeCoy would not speak on the subject, ‘‘Should 
«a Logger be Honest?’’ nor would Ed English talk on 
‘*Why Should a Logger Steal Timber?’’ Will D. Cain, 
with whom Mr. Cole used to be associated for years 
and never heard speak, was also a victim of the toast- 
master’s shafts of wit. 

Dr. J. W. Moyers was assigned the topic ‘‘Symp 
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toms’? and Tom Shields was asked to tell a ‘‘good’’ 
story. He told one, in fact, several in his inimitable 
way. As an Irish Englishman, or an English Irish- 
man, Tom Shields sustained his reputation as a story 
teller. 

Floyd L. Daggett, chairman of Washington Indus- 
trial Commission, told of some of the experiences in 
working out the employees’ compensation act. He said, 
among other things, that he was glad to hear chal- 
lenged the testimony derogatory to loggers that was 
viven at the recent hearing of the Federal industrial 
commission in Seattle, which Mr. Donovan had so justly 
commented upon at the welfare banquet the evening 
previous. ‘‘It was an imposition upon the lumbermen 
and loggers of the State,’’ he declared. 

Mr. Daggett urged business men to go to State legis- 
latures and lend business experience to the making of 
laws. Too many young professional men are allowed 
to become legislators, in his onion. 

J. H. Bloedel, formerly of Bellingham, now of Seattle, 
and business association of President Donovan, spoke 
complimentarily of the logging congiess and the yood 
that should result from it. 

Ed Cleary, lumberman, and former mayor of Belling- 
ham, confessed that the ‘‘dry’’ law was passed before 
he became mayor. As a former logger and ‘‘buil 
puncher’’ he was interested in the work of the logging 
congress. 

President Donovan, in conclusion, explained regard- 
ing the ‘‘dry town’’ causing so many of the loggers 
to leave on the early evening train for a ‘‘ wetter’’ 
place, fearing that they took it too literally. 

Loving Cup for A. W. Laird. 

He then told of the regret of all at the inability of 
A. W. Laird, of Potlatch, Ida., to be present. Last 
year Mr. Laird and his company so generously enter- 
tained the congress, and as a result those who were 











LOVING CUP PRESENTED TO A, W. LAIRD. 


his guests were to present him with the beautiful lov- 
ing cup that stood on the table in front of the toast- 
master. Mr. Donovan read the inscription on it, which 
was as follows: 
Presented to 
A. W. Laird, 
General Manager VPotlateh Lumber Company. 
by the 
Pacific Logging Congress 
September 29, 1918, 
us a mark of appreciation of the hospitality extended the 
congress by his company. 


This concluded the banquet. 


Y. M. C. A. Welfare Dinner. 


The welfare banquet under the auspices of the indus 
trial department ot the Y. M. C. A. was served in the 
main dining room of the Hotel Leopold. Nearly 200 
loggers, lumbermen and their ladies sat down to the 
repast. The tables were artistically decorated with a 
profusion of all kinds of flowers for which Bellingham 
is famed in the summer time. The welfare banquets 
have now become an important feature of the annual 
logging congress and each year more interest is mani- 
fested in them, as was shown by the increased attend- 
anee this year. 

John R. Toole, of Missoula, Mont., head of the lum- 
her department of the Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany, and famed in lumber, logging and forestry cir- 
cles of the western country as a philosopher and after- 
dinner speaker of renown, acted as toastmaster. A. W. 
Laird, manager of the Potlatch Lumber Company, Pot- 
latch, Idaho, was scheduled as chairman of the evening, 
but unfortunately he was unable to be present, and 
those in attendance were deprived of an interesting 
talk on the welfare work at the camps of his company. 

‘*Tt was a fortunate circumstance,’’ Mr. Toole said, 
‘‘that brought the sixth annual logging congress to 


this beautiful city by the sea. One of the best things 
about it is that it is the home of the president of the 
congress. I will introduce him to you.’’ 

Mr. Donovan pointed out the interest in the human 
side of the industry of the employers, especially those 
who had come a long distance, as Mr. Toole had done, 
to be present. 

‘‘Tf there is any disinterested Christian work, with- 
out any proselyting, it is the Y. M. C. A. welfare work 
in the camps,’’ he said. He referred to the recent 
Federal commission that was in Seattle investigating 
the cause of social unrest, and declared the work of 
the Y. M. C. A. was doing more than anything else to 
improve the condition of the industrial workers. 

George M. Cornwall, secretary and ‘‘father’’ of the 
logging congress, followed President Donovan. He 
called attention to the greater interest being shown by 
loggers for’ the welfare of the men, whereby more 
attention is being paid to the men rather than the 
machines. The set of rules of the Smith-Powers Log- 
ging Company, presented at the congress that after- 
noon by Mr. Powers, showed the interest of employers 
in protecting their men. He suggested that the boys in 
the schools be taught to use their hands more than 
their heads, and that algebra and those things be left 
to such technical gentlemen as ‘‘Jim’’ Young and 
‘* Jim’? O’Hearne. 

John A, Goodell, of Portland, Ore., northwest indus- 
trial secretary of the Y. M. C. A., who has charge of 
this work in the north Pacific coast country, and who, 
with his able assistants, is responsible for its growth 
and development, told of some of the features of the 
work, illustrated by stereopticon views. Greater codp- 
eration between employers and employees is what he 
and his associates are working to bring about. 

He believes in the get together system and the Y. M. 
C. A, is working with this end in view. The pictures 
first showed the Y. M. C. A. general industrial work. 
Then were shown the camp buildings of the Bloedel, 
Donovan camps at Alger, Wash.; the Puget Mill Com- 
pany at Port Gamble, Wash.; Rucker Bros.’ camp at 
Oso, Wash.; cars of the Cherry Valley Logging Com- 
pany; camp of the Clear Lake Lumber Company, Clear 


‘‘rake-off’’ from the soft drink concessions, ete. These 
things Mr. Donovan denied and said that men like Mr. 
McGill were wolves in sheep’s clothing going about 
decrying the uplift work of the Y. M. C. A. and many 
of the employers, and he proposed to denounce such 
men to the world. 

Mr. Toole said it was fortunate that the Y. M. C. A. 
had such an able champion as Mr. Donovan to defend 
it. Dr. W. E. Stimson then told of the work being 
done by the Northwestern Improvement Company, 
owned by the Northern Pacific Railway, at its coal 
mines at Roslyn, Wash., and how the company and the 
men together contributed enough to build and operate 
a good clubhouse that the men operate and take pride 
in, and use and get great benefits from. 

A meeting of this sort would not be complete with- 
out something from ‘‘Jim’’ Young, of Kelso, Wash., 
manager cf the Inman-Poulsen Logging Company. He 
heartily approved of the welfare work and said the 
Y. M. C. A. clubhouse at his camp had to be enlarged 
the last year because of the growing interest in it, and 
said it was doing good wo1k for the men and for the 
company. The building, light and heat and secretary’s 
salary were paid by the company and the men paid a 
voluntary assessment of 30 cents a month for the 
maintenance and upkeep. He believed the Y. M. C. A. 
to be a good antidote for the I. W. W. doctrine and 
other isms, and also believed it brought the employer 
and the men closer together. He urged other employ- 
ers to establish clubhouses for their men. Men are 
creatures of habit, and as the workmen have a habit 
of spending their earnings for ‘‘booze,’’ so are em- 
ployers disposed too often to think from habit that 
what used to be good enough for their men thirty 
years ago is good enough for them today. 

Secretary Goodell took charge of the gathering at 
this stage and told of more of the work at the different 
camps and introduced some of the men. 

W. H. Morrison, secretary of the Y. M. C. A. at 
Everett, Wash., and who had charge of the welfare 
work among the construction camps when the Mil- 
waukee railroad was building across the continent six 
years ago, spoke briefly of this phase of welfare work. 




















ATTENDANCE AT Y. M. C. A. WELFARE BANQUET, HOTEL LEOPOLD, BELLINGHAM, WASH., THURSDAY EVE- 
NING, AUGUST 27. 


Lake, Wash., and the Codperative Y. M. C. A. plan and 
buildings at Doty, Wash., and Harrison, Idaho; the 
workers’ school maintained by the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company, Tacoma, Wash., and the codperative 
Y. M. C. A. at Firdale, Wash.; Kelso, Wash., and Pot- 
latch, Idaho. 

Thorpe Babeock, of Tacoma, Wash., secretary of the 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, ex 
pressed the idea that employers wished to uplift their 
men and at the same time secure better workmen. 
While in Chicago, in charge of his association’s exhibit 
at the Forest Products Exposition, he was impressed 
by the statement of a casual visitor who expressed sur- 
prise at the showing made by the industrial department 
of the Y. M. C. A. there, indicating the codoperation 
of the employer with the employee in trying to improve 
the latter’s condition. 

A telegram from A. W. Laird was read, expressing 
his regret at being unable to be present, and approving 
of the work of the Y. M. C. A. A similar telegram was 
also received from Ralph H. Burnside, of Raymond, 
Wash. 

Mr. Donovan was called upon at this point, and he 
made mention of the false testimony of Oscar H. 
MeGill, social worker of the Methodist Church, before 
the Federal industrial commission. Mr. Donovan said 
that the testimony of Mr. McGill regarding the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills he knew to be absolutely false, 
as well as those denouncing the Y. M. C. A. work, and 
he believed Mr. MecGill’s testimony regarding the Mil- 
waukee railroad and other employers to be likewise as 
untrue. Mr. Donovan said, while he respected the 
Methodist Church, he suggested those responsible for 
Mr. McGill had better look after him. Mr. Donovan 
proposed to inake affidavit regarding the falsity of Mr. 
MeGill’s statements. Some of Mr. McGill’s testimony 
was read by Mr. Donovan, in which Mr. MeGill claimed 
the Y. M. C. A. secretary is usually a spy for the 
company, that the work was no good, that the men 
were being exploited, and that they were very bitter 
against the work. He claimed that the Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills charged a hig rental, and had a 


‘*Jim’’ Lansbury, who has charge of the Y. M. C. A. 
welfare clubhouse for the Potlatch Lumber Company 
at Bovill, Idaho, was the last speaker. Mr. Goodell 
in introducing him said that he was a nephew of the 
Hon. George Lansbury, member of the English patlia- 
ment, who, as a suffragist, recently resigned. He said 
that over at Bovill he is called Moody and Sankey. 
Mr. Lansbury said Mr. Goodeil always referred to his 
family pedigree in introducing him. His uncle and 
other kin were now fighting or working in the Red 
Cross, but he was away over here trying to help the 
lumberjacks. He told of the burning of Bovill recently 
and of its rebuilding now. He said they were pro- 
gressing in their welfare work. The Potlatch Lumber 
Company has now given him an assistant, and he is 
giving part of his time to helping organize similar 
camp welfare work for the Blackwell Lumber CUom- 
pany nearby. 

This closed the speaking for the evening and the 
guests departed with a wholesome respect for tne 
industrial Y. M. C. A. and for the operators who are 
encouraging the work. 


Saturday’s Excursion. 


Those in charge of the entertainment of the visitors 
at Bellingham surely planned the most enjoyable enter- 
tainment for Saturday, following the two days’ busi- 
ness sessions, for instead of going to a logging camp, 
as has been the custom in the past, the day was de- 
voted to a delightful cruise on Puget Sound, among the 
San Juan Islands, on the steamer Whatcom. A stop 
of an hour and a half was made at Roche Harbor, on 
San Juan Island, where Hon. John S. MeMillan, presi- 
dent of the Roche Harbor Lime Company, gave a lunch- 
con to the visitors that was simply beyond description. 

On the way over, after leaving Bellingham at 9:30 
a. m., a view was given of Rosario, the beautiful home 
on Oreas Island of Robert Moran, formerly of Seattle. 
He was the builder of the battleship Nebraska. Pole 
Pass and Obstruction Pass were negotiated; and shortly 
after 1 0’elock San Juan Island was reached, This is 
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land was occupied by Lieutenant Pickett, from Fort 
Pellingham, in 1859, in the face of English protest, 
and held jointly by the United States and British 
forces until awarded to the United States thirteen 
years later by Emperor William I of Germany. 
Arriving opposite Roche Harbor the lime company’s 
little steamship Calcite, with flags and bunting flying 
to the wind, and amid the whistling of all the craft in 
the harbor, and the big whistle of the works, escorted 
the visiting loggers and their hosts of Bellingham to 
the dock, and way up on the hillside among the lime 
rock quarries, blast after blast was shot off, in lieu of 
welcoming guns. It was the way Mr. MeMillan has of 
showing his pleasure at being able to entertain. Boys 
and girls on the docks pinned little souvenir barrels 
of lime to the coats of visitors as weleoming badges, 
and the party proceeded up the street to the beautiful 
grounds adjoining the company’s hotel, the de Haro, 
where on the tennis courts, surrounded by hedge and 


ivy and flowers, with ivy and flowers and fir and cedar 
. 


branches above to ease the 


LOGGERS AND LADIES DISEMBARKING AT ROCHE HARBOR, SAN JUAN ISLAND—SAME PARTY ON ROCHE HARBOR TENNIS COURTS. 


ing ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,’’ to words improvised by the 
generous and hospitable host of the occasion, as fol- 
lows: 
While half the world’s at loggerheads, 
We dwell in peace sublime. 
How sweet to see the unitee 
Of lumber, logs and lime. 


Of lumber, logs and lime, my friends, 
Of lumber, logs and lime, 

How sweet to see the unitee 
Of lumber, logs and lime. 


Then here’s to you and yours, my friends, 
And to the leader of this clan, 

To the man, true blue, the man who's who, 
And his name is Don-o-van. 


His name is Donovan, dear friends, 
His name is Donovan, 

The man true blue, the man who's who, 
That’s J. J. Don-o-van. 


Though soon we part, we hope in heart 
We'll meet another time 

To celebrate a better state 
Of lumber, logs and lime. 





warm rays of the sun, in 
these sylvan bowers there 
was served a repast that 
will ever remain a pleas- 
ant memory to those who 
were so fortunate as to be 
there. In the center of 
each court was a _ huge 
cake, three feet square, on 
a table, attended by two 
ladies, and from each side 
of these huge cakes was 
served a separate kind of 
cake. Then there were 
hot coffee and sandwiches 
and fried chicken, so de 
licious, and apples and 
peais and plums, and pie, 
and buttermilk—the country kind and not store kind— 
and, well, various other kinds of edibles equally as 
good. 

Mr. MeMillan was introduced by President Donovan, 
and welcomed the visitors to Roche Harbor and told 
some interesting details of the international contro- 
versy regarding the boundary between the United 
States and Canada, when Captain Pickett for nearly 
thirteen years held the south end of the island and the 
British the north end. During those times there were 
no taxes, no duties and no law except the will of the 
two military men representing their two governments, 
yet there was no trouble. He came to the coast in 
1884 and two years later bought the present site of the 
plant and settlement, and had developed the plant to a 
capacity of 1,5€0 barrels a day, although just now it 
was turning out but 400 barrels, owing to the war 
decreasing building operations. There is a community 
of 200 people there, and the company has its own ves- 
sels sailing sea and sound, having built up an industry 
larger than anything of its kind west of the Mississippi 
River. Three cheers were given for Mr. McMillan and 
three more for his good wife, who assisted him in re 
ceiving the guests. 

The Roche Harbor glee club, made up of employees 
of the company, with the assistance of the Roche Har- 
bor orchestra, then added to the entertainment by sing- 








standpoint, and a fitting culmination to the sixth an 
nual Pacific Logging Congress, 


Ladies Entertained. 


During the sessions of the congress the visiting 
ladies were delightfully entertained by the loggers and 
lumbermen of Bellingham, through the attention of a 
committee of their ladies, including Mrs, George W. 
Loggie, Mrs. E. W. Purdie, Mrs. Fred J. Wood and 
Mrs. J. J. Donovan. Flowers were sent to the rooms 
of the visiting ladies, they were taken in auto rides 
about the city, and Friday evening they were given a 
delightful banquet at the Bellingham Golf and County 
Club house, followed by an evening of bridge. 


Logging Congress Notes. 


The chairmen of the local committees having in charge 
the entertainment of the visiting loggers and who es- 
tablished Bellingham’s reputation for hospitality, mak- 

ing the_ entertainment 











MR. AND MRS. “JIM” YOUNG—WAITING FOR THE TRAIN AT BELLINGHAM 


Of lumber, logs and lime, my friends, 
Of lumber, logs and lime. 

We'll celebrate a better state 
Of lumber, logs and lime. 


It was with regret that the visiting loggers and 
their ladies embarked, leaving Roche Harbor at 2:30 
p. m., waving farewell greetings to Mr. McMillan and 
the hospitable people of the little lime community, on 
the homeward journey, scheduled to reach Bellingham 
in time for the evening trains of departure. Both 
going and returning the urchestra on board the Whatcom 
played dance music, and the younger loggers and the 
charming young ladies on board demonstrated their 
proficiency in the tango and the hesitation and the 
dip and glide. The weather was perfect, the day 
beautiful, and many loggers made acquaintances and 
obtained pointers of value in discussing practical mat- 
ters of business with fellow loggers that made the 
trip not only enjoyable but valuable from a business 

















features a prominent and 
memorable part of the 
congress. were: 

Reception Committee : 
E. L. Cleary of the Earles- 
Cleary Lumber Company, 
chairman; William Me 
Cush, shingle manufac- 
turer, chairman Finance 
Committee; George W. 
Loggie, Wheaton Falls 
Lumber Company, chair- 
man of the Automobile 
Committee. 

R. W. Vinnedge, the 
———— hoy orator, was on the 

program as usual and 
closed his description of a 
skyline with a quotation of ‘‘highbrow’’ poetry. 

One of the familiar faces at former logging con- 
gresses that was missed in Bellingham was that of E. 
T. Allen, forester of the Western Forestry & Conserva- 
tion Association. Mr. Allen is marooned on Tahiti, a 
South Sea island; boat service has been discontinued 
and he does not even know there is a war in Europe. 
It is thought he will acquire some good data for fire 
prevention literature while on this visit. 

Another much missed logger was A. W. Baird, man- 
ager of the Potlatch Lumber Company, Potlatch, Ida., 
who was the host of the loggers at last year’s congress. 
He was not at the banquet to receive his loving cup, 
but there was no chance to fill it in Bellingham. 

The loggers’ telegraph or electric donkey whistle was 
used to good advantage on the stage in calling the 
business sessions together and announcing the entrance 
of the Hon. James D. Young, of the Inman-Poulsen 
Logging Company, Kelso, Wash. 

It is one thing to legislate against exhibits and an- 
other thing entirely to prevent their appearance. A.G. 
Browne, president of the Nisqually-Russel Car & Loco- 
motive Works, wore a smile that would not come off 
all during the congress: The street car tracks just 
outside the Hotel Leopold, which was the loggers’ 
headquarters, displayed Nisqually-Russel disconnected 
trucks, skeleton cars, scrapers, spear edge bunks and 
other products of his company. 
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Cc. H. Mackintosh, of the Clyde Iron Works, Duluth, 


wa kept on smiling as the attendance grew, ‘although’ 


for every additional man registered it meant at least 
another dollar of expense for his concern, but the hand- 
some and serviceable souvenirs he presented to each 
logger were highly appreciated and will cause them to 
remember the editor of Steam Machinery with pleasure, 

It is said that the war in Europe will cause a short- 
age of lead pencils in this country, but no logger who 
attended the congress will be without a pencil if the 
war lasts ten years, for the Simonds pencils he received 
are large enough to last a more literary man than a 
logger that long. 

Those fortunate enough to get acquainted with Gra- 
iam Griswold, of the Columbia Engineering Works, 
Portland, Ore., carried away with them a souvenir that 


was well worth while in the shape of a handsome pocket 
knife. 

Among the California visitors to the logging con- 
gress was O. R. Johnson, son of Charles R. Johnson, 
president of the Union Lumber Company, of San Fran- 
cisco. Young Mr. Johnson is located at the company’s 
mill at Fort Bragg, Cal. He was accompanied to the 
congress by young Mr. Sinclair, of the Glen Blair Red- 
wood Company, whose output is handled by the Union 
Lumber Company. 

It has been said that H. M. Strathern was command- 
ed to sing before the late Queen Victoria once, but 
there is nothing in the records to show that he was 
ever commanded, asked, requested or even allowed to 
sing before her the second time. 


Arno Mereen, vice president of the C. A. Smith Lum- 





ber Company, came up from Oakland, and Al Powers, 
of the Smith-Powers Logging Company, from Marsh- 
field, Ore. The latter renewed his acquaintance with 
and talked Chippewa to B. R. Lewis of Seattle, aud 
Jim Dempsey, of Vancouver, B. C. They all formerly 
logged among the Indians in northern Minnesota. 

Walter Mulford, formerly of Cornell University, now 
professor of forestry at the University of California, 
at Berkeley, was in attendance. It is his first year at 
Berkeley, where the school of lumbering, logging en- 
gineering and forestry is a new departure. 

No one worked harder in Bellingham in entertain- 
ing the visitors than Jim Loggie, of the Whatcom 
Falls Mill Company. With his White steamer, he was 
on hand to take the visitors wherever they wished to 
go, and was hospitality pensonified. 





Those in Attendance at the Pacific Logging Congress. 


\brams, Faye, Eugene, Ore.; ne Kelly Lumber Co. 
Armstrong, Ed, Bellingham, Wagh.; Moore Lumber Co. 
\lsop, Joe, Bellingham, Wosh.; Whatcom Timber Co. 
\rmstrong, C. W., Nanoose Bay, B. C.; Newcastle Mills. 
Anderson, Nils, Seattle, Wash. 

Armstrong, H. J., Seattle Wash.; Contractors Equipment Ca 
Austin, J. P., Seattle Wash.; American Lumberman. 
\llen, Robert B., Seattle Wash. 

\asen, E. A., Coquille, Ore.; Aasen Bros. 

\nderson, P. B., Vancouver, B. C. 

Anderson, O., Mabana, Wash. 


B 
Brown, O. W., Seattle, Wash.; O. W. Brown Timber Co. 
Bennett, G. E., San Fr ancisco, Cal.; Western Equipment Co, 
hloedel, J. H., Seattle, Wash.; Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. 
Butler, O. M., Ogden, Utah; U. S. Forest Service. 
saker, A. R., Rainier, Ore.: Hammond Lumber Co. 
Bailey, H. J., Seattle Wash.; Broderick & Bascom Loggers 
Supply Co. 
Brown, R. D., Seattle Wash.; Brown Bros.’ Lumber Co, 
starter, R. J., Wycliffe, B. C.; Otis Staples Lumber Co. 
Buckner, C. W., Westholme, B. C.; Westholme Lumber Co. 
Brix, P. J.; Knappton, Wash.; 3rix Bros.’ Logging Co. 
Bird, B. F., Monroe Wash.; Stephens Bird Lumber & Log- 
ging Co, 
searce, - A., Vancouver, B. C.; Haslam Lake Timber & Log- 


Blight, Richard, Seattle, Wash.; Marion Steam Shovel Co. 

Browne, A. G., Tacoma, Wash.; Nisqually Russel Car & Loco- 
motive Works. 

Buckingham, J. E., Portland, Ore.; Standard Steel Works 

Bouschor, W. E., Seattle, Wash.; Willamette Iron & Steel 
Works. 

Babcock, Thorpe, T9coma, Wash.; West Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

Bussing, A. N., Bellingham, Wash.; N. P. Ry. 

Birdsall, W. C., Vancouver, B. C.; E. C. Atkins & Co. 

Barry, E. J., Tacoma, weet’ 

sear, James, Monroe, Wesh.; Bird Lumber & Logging Co. 

Barren, Joe, Sumas Wash. 


Cowen, J. E., Everett, Wash.; Cherry Valley Timber Co. 
Crockett, J. W., Vancouver, B. C.; Robert McNair Logging Co. 
Clarke, Charles E.. Portland, Ore.; Loggers Oil Equipment Co. 
Clark, Horace S., San Francisco, Cal.; Westinghouse Com- 
pany. 
Cooper, A. W., Spokane, Wash.; Western Pine Mfrs.’ Ass’n. 
Cecil, George M., Portland, Ore.; U. S. Forest Service. 
Cameron, D. Roy, Kamloops, B. C.; Dominion Forest Service. 
Clark, O. M., Portland, Ore.; Columbia Timber Co. 
Clark, A. W., Portland, Ore.; Columbia Vallev Lumber Co. 
Chigholm, W. J., Seattle. W2sh.: Merri!l & Ring Logging Co. 
Campbell, T. P., Alger, W2eh : Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. 
Clark, I. C., Barneston, Wesh.: Kent Lumber Co. 
Cannon, T. C., Hamilton, Wash.: Hamilton T ogging Co. 
Clark, E. T., Seattle, Wosh.; University of Worhington 
Cary, Austin, Portland, Ore.; U. S. Forest Service. 
Cook, George, Portland, Ore. 
Cornwall, George M., Portland, Ore. 
Chandler, E, G., Portland, Ore.; Northwestern Equipment Co. 
Colvin, O. D., Seattle, Wash.:; Seattle Car & Foundry Co. 
Chatterton, H. I., Everett, Wash. 
Cress, John D., Seattle, Weh. 
Cain, G, W., Tacoma. Wash. 
Cady, R. M., Lacey, Wash.; Cady Logging Co. 
Connors, James, Seattle, Wash.; Conrors & Goudie 
Clinton, W. L., Portland, Ore.; Willamette Iron & Steel 
Works. 
D 


Dillard, D. D., Concrete, Wash.: Baker River Co, 

Dempsey, John J., Tacom1, Wash.; Dempsey Lumber Co 

Dunn, W. H., Portland, Ore.: Hammond Lumber Co. 

Dickenson, Mc., Seattle, Wesh.; Lidgerwood Co. 

Davis, Minot, Tacoma, Wash.; Weyerh2euser Timber Co 

Dent, J. W., Olympia, Wash.; Modern Mill Co. 

Dixon, A. C., Eugene, Ore.: Booth-Kelly Lumber Co 

Davis, Sherman, Lyman, Wash.; Skagit Mill Co. 

Dougherty, J. L., Everett, Wash.: David Tozer Co. 

Dempsey. J. M., Vancouver, B. C. 

Downie, Frank J., Bellingham, W*sh. 

Draham, Mark H.. Olympia, Wesh.: Mud Bay Logging Co. 

Down, S. G., San Francisco. aL: Westinghouse Company. 

Daggett, F. L., Olympia, Wash 

Donovan, J. J., Bellingham, Wash.; Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills. 


Edwins, Elop, Preston, Wash ; Preston Mill Co. 

English, E. G., Seattle, Wash.; English Lumber Co, 
Feid, Cc. P.. Portiond, Ore.; Giant Car Bunk Co, 
Eldridge, E. R., Portland, Ore.; U. S. Steel Products Co 
Evans, N, W. D., San Francisco, Cal.; J. Bollman. 
Ernst, A. B., Olympia, Wash. 


F 

Flewelling, A. L., Spokane, Wash.; Milwaukee Land Co. 

Furber, A, A., Everett, Wash.; State factory inspector. 

Fox, R. R., Seattle, Wash.; Simonds Mfg. Co. 

Frink, Gerald, Seattle. Wash.; Washington Iron Works. 

Frost, J. E., Seattle, Wash.; Cedar Lake Logging Co. 

Fahey, Dan, Portland, Ore.; Big Creek Logging Co. 

Fullenweider, W. J., Seattle, Wash.; Browns Bay Logging Co. 

FanVel, P. W., Vancouver, B. C. 

Frederick, A. A., Seattle, Wash.; B. K. Co. 

Ferris, H. F., Spokane, Wash.; Hofius Steel & Equipment Co. 

Foulser, F. M., Seattle, es gr Seettle Car & Foundry Co. 

Frolander, L., ‘Vancouver, C.; Brooks-Scanlon-O’ Brien Co. 

Farrel, B. M., ellinghay,. Wash.; Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills 


Gillotson, H. M., Seattle, Wash.; Albion Mfg. Co 

Gerlinger, G. T., Dallas, Ore.; Willamette Valley Lumber Co. 
Gibbons, W. H., Portland, Ore.; U. S. Forest Service. 

Gibson, Robert, Vancouver, B. C.; Gibson's (Ltd). 

Griswold, G. A., Portland, Ore.; Columbia Engineering Works. 
Galbraith, Victor H., Concrete, Wash.: Baker River Lumber 
Gaisell, A. J., Gate, Wash.: Modern Mill Co. 

Goodell, J. A., Portland, Ore.; Industrial Y. M. C. A. 
Goldsmith, M. M., Seattle, Wash.; Employers’ Ass'n. of Wash, 
Gillespie. Robert; Seattle, Wash.: Mill & Mine Supply Co 
Gavan, T. H.. Portland, Ore.: Giont Car Bunk Co 

Gregory, C. W., T9com.,; West Coast Wire Rope Works. 
Garland, E. J., Bellingham, Wash.; Bloedel Donovan Lumber 


Is. 
H 

Holt, U. G., Salem, Ore.; Charles K. Spaulding Logging Co. 
Hoitt, Ralph H., Seattle. Wash.; Simonds Mfg. Co. 
Hansen, H E., Seattle, Wash.: U. S. Steel Products Co. 
Horne, Walter W., Seattle, Wosh.; General Petroleum Co. 
Hill; C. D., Bunker, Wash.; Hill ‘Logging Co. 
Hetburne, Dan, Knappton, W*sh.; Brix Bros.’ . ogging Co. 
Hightower, J. T., Lyman, Wash.: Skagit Mill's Co. 
Hoveland, B: W.. McMurray, Woash.; Atlas Lumber Co. 
Hinger, A. W., Portland, Ore.: Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Hoopes, W. $), Bellingham, Wash.; Morse Hardware Co. 








Howie, James F., Seattle, Wash.; Hofius Steel & Equipment 

Hays, Lewis T., San Fr ancisco, Cal.; . S. Steel Products Co. 

Hansley, F. ; ie Bellingham, Wash.; Boedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills. 

Hathaway, S. H., Seattle. Wash.; Sea-Board Oil Co. 

Hendry, Arthur J., Vancouver, B. C.; B. C. Mills Timber & 
Trading Co. 

er S., Campbell River, B. C.; Hage Timber & Investment 


Heme, Blaine L., Seattle, Wash.; Westinghouse Company. 
Herring, W. B., Seattle, Wash,; Puget Sound Traction, Light 
& Power Co. , 


Iles, John, Seattle, Wash.; Contractors Equipment Co. 
Irving, Joseph, Everett, Ww ash.; Sultan Railway & Timber Co. 


Jeremiason, David, Vancouver, B. C.; Anderson Logging Co. 
Johns, S. P., Bellingham, Wash.; Commercial Shingle Co. 
Jerome, T., Seattle, Wash.; Merrill & Ring Logging Co 
Jchnson, George W., Seattle, Wash.; Puget Mill Co. 

Johnson, O, R., Fort Bragg, Cal.; Union Lumber Co, 
Jackson, H. W., Korbel, Cal.; Northern Redwood Lumber Co. 
Jackson, J. P., Bellingham, Wash. 

Jeffrey, J. H., Nanoose Bay, B. C.; Newcastle Lumber Mills. 
Jackson, P. R., Aberdeen, Wash.; Humptulips Logging Co. 
Jones, C., Tacoma, Wash.; West Coast Wire Rope Co. 


K 
Kelly, N. A., Granite Falls, Wash.; Waite Mill & Timber Co. 
Korby, W. M., Birdsview, Wash.; ‘Hightower Lumber Co. 
Kling, i, A a. Port Angeles, Wash.; Little River Logging 


Kirk, H., Portland, Ore.; Nehalem Timber & Logging Co. 

Knight, A. W., Bellingham, Wash. 

Knoff, A. E., Seattle, Wash.; U. S. Steel Products Co. 

Kincaid, G. P., Bellingham, Wash. 

Kelly, Dr. Engene R., Seattle Wash 

eeeeeey, J., Bellingham, Wash.; Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills. 


Lansbury, James, Bovill, Ida.; Secretary, Y. M. C. A., Pot- 
latch Lumber Co. 

Lewis, B. R., Seattle, Wash.; Clear Lake Lumber Co. 

Lewis, Arthur, Seattle, Wash.; Clear Lake Lumber Co. 

Lewis, Sidney, Seattle, Wash.; Clear Lake Lumber Co. 

Lamb, T. A., Vancouver, B. c.; Lamb Bros. 

Lafon, J., Victoria, B. C.; B. C. Forest Branch. 

Leach, F. B., Seattle, Wash.; E. C. Atkins & Co. 

Laughlin, Jo°M., Seattle, Wash.; Westinghouse Company. 

Little, R. Ji, Seattle, Wash.; Broderick & Bascom Loggers 
ge 4 Co. 

Labbe, A. G., Portland, Ore.; Willamette Iron & Steel Works. 

Lery, George R., Seattle, Wash. : Leary Towing Co. 

Lewis, B. H., Blaine, Wash.; Morrison Mill Co. 

La Plant, H. A., Lyman, Wash.: Skagit Mill Co. 

Loggie, G. W., Bellingham, Wash.; Whatcom Falls Mill Co. 

Little, R. D., Seattle, Wash.; Broderick & Bascom Loggers 
Supply Co. M 


Mereen, Arno, Marshfield, Ore.; C. A. Smith Lumber & 
McLaughlin, M. A., Salem, Ore.; Spauviding Logging Co. 
Morris, Ralph, Kelso, Wash.; Inman Poulsen Logging Co. 
Mosely, J. E., Seattle, Wash.; John A. Roebling Co. 

Martin, C. S., Stillwater, Wash.; Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
McCoy, H. J., Bonners Ferry, Ida.; Bonners Ferry Lumber Co. 
McWilliams, J., South Bend, Wash.; South Bend M. T. Co. 
Mack, William L., Vancouver, B. C.; Ramsden & Mack. 
McNeil, Lyle, Hamilton, Wash.: Hamilton Lumber Co. 
Moore, George, Wickersham, Wash.; Moore Lumber Co. 
Minnedge, R. W., Edgwick, Wash.;: North Bend Lumber Co. 
Matson, James, Preston, Wash.; Preston Mill Co. 

McDonald, R. A., Stillwater, Wash.; Cherry Valley Timber 


Co. 
Motley, W. H., Brinnon, Wash.; Izett Lumber Co. 
McLeod, Alex., Hamilton, Wash.; Dempsey Lumber Co, 
McCoy, P., Bellingham, Wash.; McCoy-Loggie Timber Co. 
Moore, R. D., Fairfax, W2sh.; Moore Lumber Co. 
Murray, L. T., Tacoma, Wesh.; West Fork Logging Co. 
Merrill. R. D.. Seattle, Wash.: Merrill & Ring Logging Co. 
MacFarlane, Fred, Bryant, Wash.; Stimson Mill Co. 
Moore, H. A., Hamilton, Wash.; Hamilton Logging Co 
McCush, William, Bellingham, Wash. 
Miller, H. J., Seattle, Wash.; M. J. Miller Lumber Co. 
Munn, A. E., Vancouver, B. C.; Gordon Logging Co. 
MecNeaulty, J. V., Vancouver, B. C. 
Mackintosh, C. H., Duluth, Minn.; Clyde Iron Works, 
McCormick, R. R.. Jr., Seattle, Wash.; Northwestern Equip- 
ment Co. 
Myers, C. W., Portland, Ore. 
Meany, J..M., Portland, Ore.; Clyde Iron Works. 
Martine, Fred, E., Seattle, Wash.; A. Leschen & Sons Rope 
Messner, W. H., Seattle, Wash.; Midvale Steel Co. 
Mullenger, R., Olympi3, Wa sh.; 
Morton, Albert, Bellingham, Wash.; Hotel Leopold. 
Minkle, J. E., Lyman, Wash.; Lyman Lumber & Shingle Co. 
McKenna, W, A., Mount Vernon, W?sh. 
McKay, G. D., Vancouver, B. C.; Forest Branch. 
McDonnell, John W., Seattle, Wash.; John W., McDonnell 
Lumber Co. N 


Nelson, L, A., Portland, Ore.; U. S. Forest Service. 

Nutter, L. A., Seattle, Wash.; Western Wheel & Scraper Co. 

Nutchell, J. B., Vancouver, B. C.; B. C. Forest Service. 

Norie, J. L., Bellingham, Wash.; Samish Bay Logging Co. 

Norton, C. A., Seattle, Wash.; Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. 


fe) 


Orsbee, M. M., San Francisco, Cal.; U. 8. Forest Service. 
Olin, F. R., Mills City, Ore.; Hammond Lumber Co. 
O'Connor, J. G., Vancouver, B. C.; Empire Manufacturing Co. 
O’Brien, Potter, Vancouver, B. C. 
Oakes, A. M., Portland, Ore.; U. S. Steel Products Co. 
O’ Hearne, James, Mount Vernon, Wash.; English Lumber Co. 
O’Brien, J. M., Vancouver, B. C.; Brooks- Scanlon-O’ Brien 

Co. 

Pp 


Packard, O., Tolt, Wash.; Nute & Packard. 

Powers, A. H., Marshfield, Ore.; Smith-Powers Logging Co. 

Pope, C. KR. Mount Vernon, Wash.; Fnglish Lumber Co. 

Peters, W. H., Kelso, Wash.: Inman-Poulsen Logging Co. 

Pennington, Cc. A., Seattle, Wash.: General Appraisal Co. 

Pranger, C. M., Denver, Colo.; U. S. Forest Service. 

Pendleton, I. B., Vancouver, B. C.; Haslam Lake Lumber & 
Logging Co. 

Peleme rink, Hoquiam, Wosh.; Polson Logging Co. 

Polleys, E. G., Missoula, Mont.; Polleys’ Lumber Co. 

Pettepiece, George, Vancouver, B. C.; George Cradock & Co. 

Pendleton, I. K., Everett, Wash.: Pendleton & Gilket. 

Peck, G. A., Kerriston, Wash. ; Northwest Lumber Co. 

Phelan, H., Vancovver, B. C.; Brooks-Scanlon-O’Brien Co. 

Parker, Clarence, Olympia, Wash.; 

Pierce, Glenn, Seattle, Wash.; Seattle Car & Foundry Co. 

Pittenger, W..A., Portland, Ore. ; F. B. Mallory Co 

Person, A. W., Portland, Ore.,; Shalles, Person & Wood. 

Phelps, F. W., Seattle Wash. 


oO 


Plauck, H. E., Seattle, Wash.; General Electric C 
Phelan, M., Vancouver, B. C. 


R 

Robinson, H. J., Portland, Ore.; Washington Air Brake Co. 
Ramsden, F. C. H., Vancouver, B. C.; Pretiss-Ramsden & 
Mack. 
Redmond, W. J., Bunker, Wash.; Hill Logging Co. 

aes” C., Vancouver, B. C.; Bloedel, Stewart & Welch. 

td.) 

Richardson, R. C., Everett, Wash. ; Snoqualmie Logging Co 
Redy, James, Portland, Ore.; Nehlem Timber & Logging Co. 
Russell, J. W., Hamilton, Wash.; Hamilton Logging Co. 
Rector, N. W., Vancouver, B. C 
Robderge, R. H., Hamilton, We 2 sh. 
Rice, F. H., Seattle, Wash.; Broderick & Bascom 


as Loggers’ 
Supply Co. 
Richardson, W. F., Seattle, Wash.; John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Co. 


Rene, B. F., Bellingham, Wash.; Pacific Telephone C 
Robinson, A. H., Seattle, Wash.; Builders’ Brick Co. 
Roberts, John L., Tacoma, Wash.; Puget Sound Iron & Steel 
Works. 
Ss 


Stimson, H. C., Seattle, Weeh. ’ 

Stewart, C. A., Portland, Ore.; Stewart Bros. Co. 

Stevens, R. W., Mount Vernon, Wash.; English Lumber Co 

nae eo hs S. C., Myrtle Point, B. C.; Bloedel, Stewart & Welch 
(Ltd). 

Sheldon, W. K., Jr., Seattle, Wash.; John A. 


Oo. 


Roebling’s Sons 


Co. 
Shoen, F. R., Seattle, Wash.; American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
Siegrist, J. S., Portland, Ore.; Westinghouse Brake Co. 
Staples, E. L.,. Wycliffe, B. C.; Staples Lumber Co. (Ltd). 
Shotwell, R. H., Rairfaz, Wash Manley-Moore Lumber Co. 
Syverson, H., Oak Point, Wash.; Nisqually Lumber Co. 
Schofield, A.,. Seattle, Wash.; Merrill & Ring Co. 
oe J. D., Hoquiam, Wash.; Lytle Logging & Mercan- 
tile Co. 
Stewart, D. E., Knappa, Ore.; Crossett Timber Co. 
Shaw, J. R., Mills City, Ore.; Hammond Lumber (x 
Stephens, L. D., Monroe, Wash.; Stephens-Bird Lumber & 
Logging Co. 
~~ H. M., Post Falls, Idaho; Post Falls Lumber & 
fg. Co. 
Sinclair, E. A., Glen Blair, Cal.; Glen Blair Redwood Co. 
Stevens, H. R., Kerriston, Wash.; Northwest Lumber Co. 
Stamm, S. A., Hamilton, Wash.; Hamilton Logging Co. 
Shepherd, Harry, Seattle, Wash. 
Southern, William, Bellingham, Wash.; Grand Theater 
Sersanous, C. L, Portland, Ore.; Willamette Iron & Steel 
Works. 
Shields, T. M., Seattle, Wash.; Simonds Manufacturing Co. 
Sawyer, B. W., Seattle, Wash.; Employers’ Association of 
Washington. 
Strain, Thomas, Seattle, Wash.; Mill & Mine Supply Co. 
sa we E., Stillwater, B. C.; Brooks-Scanlon-O’Brien 
(Ltd. ) 
Snowdon, George H., Vancouver, B. C.; Snowdon-Bidlake Log- 
ging Co. 
Sanderson, H. R., Seattle, Wash.; Western ‘Development & 
Supply Co. 
T 


Toole, John R., Missoula, Mont.; A. C. M. Company. 

Tyler, L. L., Seattle, Wash.; Turtle Back Log Bunk & Car 
Stake Co. 

Turnbull, Ray W., Portland, Ore.; General Electric Co, 

Thomas, W. B., Seattle, Wash.; Forbes Supply Co. 

Taylor, W. S., Tacoma, Wesh. 

Thomas, I. N., Monroe, Wash.; Thomas & Wayland. 

Trunkey, D. F., Bellingham, Wash.; Bloedel-Donovan Lumber 
Mills. 

Thompson, T. W., Heybrook, Wash.; Heybrook Lumber Co. 

Thompson, C. W., Cascade Locks, Ore.; Wind River Lum- 
ber Co. 

Trueman, Thomas, Lyman, Wash.; Skagit Mill Co. 

Turney, H. L., Portland, Ore.; Smith & = atson Iron Works 

Turner, N. F., Bellingham, Wash.; Y. M. A. 

Teel, A. A., Indianapolis, Ind. ; E: cS. Atkins & Co. 

Thompeon, x R., Portland, Ore. ; U. S. Stee! Products Co. 

Thompson, C. D., Bellingham, Wash.; Great Northern Rail- 
way. 

U 


Updegraff, D. S., Vancouver, B. C.; Vancouver Equipment Co. 
Vv 
Vincent, H. F., Bellingham, Wash.; E. K. Wood Lumber Co 
Van Dyke, Greswold, Seattle, Wash.; Midvale Steel Co. 
Vachon, E. V., Portland, Ore.; Portland Equipment Co. 
Ww 
Whitney, J. P., Tacoma, Wash.; Whitney Engineering Co 
Wilson, John z., Seattle, Wash.; Washington Iron Works. 
Wible, H. F., Seattle, Wash.; Ww. P. Fuller & Co. 
Webber, G. H., Carlton, Ore.; Carlton Lumber Co. 
Wright, N. L., Blanchard, Wash.; Samish Bay Logging Co 
Wilcox, W. A., Vancouver, B. C. 
Wright, J., Everett, Wash.; Suitan Railway & Timber Co. 
Walker, M. L., Everett, Wash.; Cavanaugh Timber Co. 
Wilbur, A. F., Tacoma, Wash.; St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 
White, A. E., Olympia, Wash.; Modern Mill Co. 
Weisel, G. F., Missoula, Mont.; Weisel Logging Co. 
Wheeler, C. H., Wheeler, Ore.; Wheeler Lumber Co. 
Warren, W., Seattle, Wash.; Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co 
Wilkinson, F.,-Vancouver, B. C.; Wilkinson Co. (Ltd.). 
Wynne, A. A., Alberquerque, N. M.; U. S. Forest Service. 
Walter, Mulford, Berkeley, Cal.; University of California. 
Winkenwerder, Hugo, Seattle, Wash.; University of Wash- 
ington. 
Wilson, E. A., Tacoma, Wash.; Nisqually-Russell Car & 
Locomotive Works. - 
Whisnant, A., Portland, Ore. 
Wirkkala, Oscar, Knappton, Wash.; Wirkkala Bros. 
Whiteside, Thomas E., Chicago, Ill.; Edgar Allen & Co. 
Wilker, H. W., Seattle, Wash.; Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
Withrow, Ira, Goble, Ore.; Columbia Timber Co. 
Wilson, Archie, Tacoma, Wash.; Nisqually-Russell Car & 
Locomotive Works. ¥ 


Young, J. D., Portland, Ore.; Inman-Pou!lson Logging Co 
Young, E. H., Portland, Ore. 


The Ladies. 


Bailey, Mrs. H. J., Seattle, Wash. 
Bailey, Miss Louise, Seattle, Wesh. 
Bailey, Miss Harriette, Seattle, Wash. 
Blake, Miss Helen, Bellingham, Wash. 
Burnet, Miss E. Dorothy, Bellingham, Wash 
Bird, Mrs. B. F., Monroe, Wash. 
Campbell, Mrs. Grace, Alger, Wash. 
Cooper, Mrs. A. W., Spokane, Wash. 
Clark, Mrs. E. T., Seattle, Wash. 
Housley, Mrs. F. L., Alger, Weesh. 
Ormbee, Mrs. H. M., San Francisco, Cal. 
Thomas, Mrs. C, L., Bellingham, Wash. 
Wynne, Mrs. A. A., Albuquerque, N. M. 
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Loggers of Pacific Coast in Sixth Annual Convention 


ELECTRICITY IN LOGGING OPERATIONS. 





The Potlatch Lumber Company having equipped to 
operate its Elk River sawmill by electricity, the late Wil- 
ham Deary, then gene:al manager, ccnceived the idea to 
util.ze the extra energy for operating logg:ng donkeys and 
according:y an order was p.aced with the Willamette 
Iron & Steel Works, of Portland, for the construction of 
two electric logging donkeys. These machines were fully 
described in papers read before the last year’s logging 
congress by E. J. Barry, electrical engineer, and by KE. F. 
Whitney, the Portland representative of the General Elec- 
tric Company, and thereiore I will only comment brietly 
in a general way on the performance of these machines 
during the last year. 

In the operation of any kind of machinery the first con- 
sideration to be taken into account is the practicability 
and economy in operation, and these questions would 
naturally suggest themselves to any one that is interested 
in the subject of log transportation, and in this as in 
everything else local conditions must be the determining 
factor. Had it been necessary to develop power especially 
for electric logg.ng or to buy it from some commercial 
power company and transmit the same a long distance 
it would be perhaps safe to say that the cost of electrical 
application to logging would be prohibitive, for the present 
at least, but in our case where the power was already 
developed, where the distance from the power house to 
the scene of operation was only three and a ha‘f miles 
where the initial cost aside from the donkeys was merely 
the cost and installation of the transformers and the con- 
struction of the power line at a total of not to exceed 
$8,000, it was but natural that we should be willing to 





[By Andrew Bloom, of the Potlatch Lumber Company, Elk River, Ida.] 


try the experiment and I can truly say that in view of the 
experience we have had.so far with the electric donkeys 
they have fulfilled every expectation. To say that we 
have not experienced any trouble would not be stating 
the truth, as we have had breakdowns and difficulties of 
different kinds, most of them due to mechanical defects, 
which neturaliy wil develop whenever something new is 
tried and which only time and experience can overcome. 
As has been pointed out by Mr. Barry in his paper previ- 
ously referred to, the cost of operating an electric donkey 
as against a steam donkey is greatly in favor of the 
former. The e ric donkey is operated by two men, the 
motorman at $3.75 and the hoisting man at 76 a day, 
making a total of $6.50 in wages a day as against a daily 
operating cost of $11.25 for the st donkey—engineer 
$3.50, fireman $2.75, wood bucker night watchman 
$2.50, and in addition to this it is often necessary to em- 
ploy an extra man for wood cutting. Next comes the cost 
ot hauling and stumpage for wood, the last item some- 
times amounting to more than all the other expenses 
taken together, as it oftentimes happens that on some 
settings there is no dead timber suitable for wood, and 
it becomes necessary to burn white pine that weuld bring 
$20 a thousand and upward. The cost of the fuel for the 
steam donkey would, of course, be partiy offset by the 
cost of current for the electric donkey, which in this in- 
stance amounts to 6% mills per kilowatt hour, the figures 
being the cost figures as charged against the plant and 
includes interest, depreciation, insurance, taxes, salaries, 
vil, etc. The daily consumption of electric current aver- 
ages 366 k. w. hours per donkey at a cost of $2.37. Aside 
















from the advantages mentioned in favor of the electric 
donkey, the one conspicuous item is the absence of fire 
risk in the dry season and it is only those who have been 
menaced by forest fire, as we have for the last five weeks, 
that can fully appreciate how satisfying it is to feel that 
when the day’s work is done you can leave an electric 
donkey and be absolutely sure that as far as any fire 
originating from this source is concerned, you can be sure 
to find it the next morning just as you left it. This factor 
will be appreciated more and more according as the tim- 
ber grows more valuable and will be sure to be taken into 
consideration by the future logger. Another advantage 
in the electric donkey is the ability to operate without the 
use of water, and, according as the timber tracts suitable 
for ground line logging are cut, the necessity for seylne 
logging on steep mountain sides will become more and 
more apparent and in such places where water is not to 
be had electric power will be a real necessity. 


In order that skyline logging may become a complete 
success much Whit aepenu upon the trolley for carrying 
the logs, and this part is now receiving attention from 


manufacturers as well as loggers on the Coast and else- 
where. The Potlatch Lumber Company is just about to 
try out a trolley built according to the idea developed by 
our Mr. Jones, logging superintendent at Bovill, but as 
yet it is too early to say whether it will prove to be a 
success or not, but the main idea is to be able to operate 
it by the haul-in and haul-back lines only and to use a 
single line for the load and to have such a large working 


OVERHEAD YARDING FOR CORNERS INACCESSIBLE TO RAILROAD. 


[By James O’Hearne, of the English Lumber Company, Mount Vernon, Wash. |] 


During the last year we have been working in com- 
paratively 1ough ground and found many corners that we 
could not alford to railroad close enough to get direct 
yarding. We had been taking out these iong corners by 
means of swing donkeys, one donkey being placed in the 
timber and doling the yarding while anotner at the landing 
draggea the loxs in trom the swing and ioaded them. 
‘Lhe :oader’s haul runs irom sv0 to lodv feet. Several of 
the long corners were in steep ground and when pulhing 
the logs down we had much trouble with the logs on ac- 
count cf their running out of the chokhers, behina stumps, 
etc. We m.ght have improved this by building fore-and- 
after roads but as a rule the amount of timper in une 
Ol tnese corners would not justify the expense of building 
such a road. This is our excuse tor trying an overnead 
line for bi.nging the logs in. 

The system is not new, having been worked with a few 


sl.gnt auuerences by many logsers. It is sO simple as to 
necd very lttle description, so that about ali leit for us 
to ao is to te.l you how it worked, our troubles with it, 


our failures and any success we had 
‘Lhe standing line is stretched trom a stump or gin pole 








near the land.ng to a tree near tne yaider, the hight of 
these agepenuing on the nature or the ground. On this 
line a two sheave carria runs, the sneaves trave..ng 
on the stanaing Lne. ‘The sd«iad.ng line’passes throv.ga 
a block nangirg trom the front lower corner of the car- 


riage, thence through a swinging block and then fastened 
to tne lower s.de of the carriage. ‘the haulback tail block 
is fastened near the base of the tail tree thus bring ng 
the snidding Lne and b.ock to the ground so the chokers 





can be put on the swinging block The haulback is at- 
tached to the swinging block and not direct to the car- 
riage. By this system the jogs are not litted bodily and 


but are carriea as conditions 
warrant. Sometimes they are dragged along, sometimes 
one end is liited and sometimes they are Lfted free. 

In coming down the steepest line we had, a slope of 
about 4uv aegrees, we had considerable trouble with the 
chohers coming unhooked and began to think we had 
fallen down on the very point we were trying to remedy. 


transpoited to the .anding, 





For about two days we were up in the air but then we 
tried out chokers with rings instead of hooks ana maae 
of Lghter wire, using %-.nch and %-inch instead of the 
14%-inch and 14-inch tnat we yard with. ‘hese small 
Cackurs steod up to toe work ail rig.t, t-ere not being the 
great strain on them that there is when dragging logs 
en the giound, and practically ended the troubie of the 


logs getting away. 
chohers at the yarder, 


This made it necessary to change the 
the large ones being used only 
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in yarding and the small ones in the loading; but it took 
an inappreciable amount of time. On the large logs when 
it Was aeemed necessary to keep the large chokers on the 
roader the unhooking was overcome by us.ng light dog 
chains—a chain about 30 inches long with a dog hook 
on each end. One dog was driven in the log, and then 
the other dog driven. All these provisions are of course 
unnecessary when roading the logs on the level or up hill 
which we found much easier than roading them down. 
The largest logs we have handled ran about 4,000 board 








radius that it will only be necessary to move the main 
line half as often as at present 
feet and the greatest distance 1,200 feet, both of which 


might be increased by using heavier lines. Our standing 
line is 14-inch by 6/19-inch, skidding line 74-inch by 6/19- 
inch and hau.back %-inch. ‘The skidding line was strong 
enov.gh for all the down hill roading but when we started 
bringing the legs uphill we put on 1\-inch line. 

We tried one standing line 2,000 teet long but failed. 
The line carried several small logs but failed on logs of 
2,000 feet. We were warned by the manufacturers that 
14-inch was too light for the work, but wanting to use 
the line for yarding aiter we had finished that particular 
corner we preferred to take the chance rather than buy 
lines that would be too heavy for varding. We are not 
satisfied yet that it would not have held under ordinary 
conditions. The logs dropped over a bluff just after leav- 
ing the tail tree. We could find no means of easing the 
jerk and we think it was this jerk that caused the faiiure 

The standing line is stretched by means of two sma!l 
double blocks and 5-inch line. We have no extra drum 
for this on our donkeys so that we have to take a pull on 
the tightening line with the main line and then clamp it 
around a stump. We rigged up one of the aonhkeys tnat 
had a straw line drum for this work by putt.ng a ratchet 


and dog on the straw lne drum, but from the natural 
perversity of things, or something, we are seldom able 
to use this donkey in the places we rigged it up for. The 


standing line is tightened to a pretty good tension but no 
special effort is made to take out all the sack, our only 
object being to keep it wel clear of the giound and 
stumps. It pays to blow the stumps that are directly 
under the line for while the legs can be hited over them 
they are more or less of a nuisance. 

We do not Know this system's capacity... As a rule 
these corners are not the best of logging chances and the 
roader is usvally waiting on the yarder. The most we 
have taken out in a day is 12 carloads or about 65,00u feet. 
If the yarder were in an extra good show, an ordinary 
donkey is hardly fast enough on the main line. We helped 
ours some by lagging the drum, but even then it did not 
travel as fast as it should for an overhead rig. 

The logs do not come in quite so handy for loading as 
when they_are brought in by a yarder; usually coming 
end on to the track which makes it harder tor the loaue.s 
and woulu probably require a third man if the yarder 
were in a good show. 

We do not recommend the rig to anyone; we use it our- 
selves only when we are forced to it, and will still go to 
considerable trouble to get direct yarding, but we are 
glad to use it for such places as we have been working 
it and feel that it is a marked improvement over the old 
ground roading system ¢hat we used for the long corners. 


SHARKEY CABLEWAY CARRIAGE FOR DIFFICULT YARDING., 


[By W. H. Motley, of the Izett Lumber Company, Brinnon, Wash. } 


The Sharkey cableway carriage, patented by Charles 
Sharkey and mauufactured by the Washington Iron Works, 
Seattle, is operated by a 2-drum donkey, with a haulback 


hauling in line. The shell is made of ordinary 
boiler plate, *%-inch thick, and reinforced across the bottom 
and at the trolley sheave bearings. The length over all is 
5% feet with a width of 4% feet, and a thickness, or width 


between plates of 4 inches, 


and main, or 





The principle which eliminates the use of a third: drum 
on the donkey, and a slack pulling line, is a sheave, con- 
nected on a square shaft to a small drum on the outs.de of 


the carriage, which is brought in contact with the standing 
line by means of a lever, operated by a hand line from the 
ground Sufficient power may be exerted on the standing 
line with this sheave, by means of the leverage obtained 
through a block purchase on the lever, to cause the small 
drum to revolve as the carriage is hauled out by the haul- 
back line, reeling in a half-inch line attached to the main 


line, and pulling out the amount of slack needed to reach the 
logs it is desired to yard. 

This lever serves a twofold purpose, being used also as a 
supporting hook for the lcad when using a block purchase 
on the leg. That part of the hand line which works inside 
the carriage is of chain, and works through a locking device, 
so constructed that the lever may be locked at any point 
when sufficient pressure has been brought upon the stand.ng 
line. 

The haulback line is fastened to the carriage, 
main or pulling-in line works through the carriage 
sheave and falls between two guide rolls. 

When used with block purchase on the load the pulling-in 
line is fastened with tailhold on the carriage. When used 
with straight line to yard this tailhold is eliminated, and 
the line. with bullhook and chokers attached, is lowered over 
the sheave in the carriaze and between the guide rolls. 

We have used the line in both ways and find for most 
skidding of medium sized logs better time can be made with 


and the 
over a 


the straight line, as the hook-on crew has less equipmeni 
to handle. 
As to power, we have tried out both narrow and wide 


drum donkey engines, and find that much better results can 
be had with the wide drum machines, which we have lagged 
up to give us speed, and equipped with special haulback 
drum, with 12-inch brake band, connected to a 4-inch steam 
evlinder, controlled by a McNair valve. 


We are using a %-inch haulback line, and %-inch main 
line. Our chokers are made of %-inch wire rope, and with 


rings instead of hooks. 
wire core, 

While we experienced considerable trouble in getting the 
earriage working properly, the chief difficulty was our own 
inexperience, and the original carriage was very poorly con- 
structed. After having a new carriage made, which over- 
came the difficulties we had experienced with the improperly 
constructed one, we had no further serious trouble, and as 
our operations were in very rough ground, where ordinary 
yarding methods would have been next to impossible, I con- 
sider our results very encouraging. 

We got our new carriage working well about March 6 and 
were in a small patch of fairly good sized timber for about 
nine days. We then had eleven days of smaller timber, after 
which we used the rig as a swing, bringing logs down a 
steep grade from a bench where we used a yarder. © In this 
latter operation we found that we could have taken away all 
the logs that two yarders could have pulled to the end of 
our standing line, which was out at this time some 950 feet. 

As it will be interesting to many to know the results of 
some of the operations of this carriage, I am going to give 
the figures which were taken from our books for the time 
we were yarding with this improved carriage. 

We employed an average crew of fourteen men, as follows: 


The overhead cable is 14-inch with 


Per day. 
Tt fee rrr ere 696395952 
RCE CUTIE 5.5 oc «+5 0cnle o 9 20 2 ww we 3.50 


Skidder fireman...... 
Woodbucker 
Engineer on 
Fireman on 
Head loader 
Second 
PIE, rae Ge) 4 G5 1a, vs Ste: 8) Sd. GIer ae Ores La 
SPT Creer LER eee eee 
Two chokemen, or 
One swamper 
One signal 










RES 1g icik'e awed 
loader 


man..... 


Pe ee ere eer ee $39.00 
‘The output for the nine days was as follows: 










Three hundred s hree logs averaged per log 1,032 
feet. Total scale, Average yarded per day, 42,804 
feet, with an average cost for yarding and loading of 98 
eents per thousand. 

The output for the eleven days in the smaller timber 


showed very much the same results as far as cost was con- 
cerned, for we yarded many more logs, but kept the scale 
about the same as in the larger logs. The following is the 
result : 

Total number logs, 790. 

Average per log, 596 feet. 

Total scale, 471,111 feet. 

Average daily output, 42,828 feet. 

With the same average crew, and the cost a thousand 
practically the same as for the former nine days, 98 cents. 

We found our greatest loss of time was on the landing, 
unhooking the logs, as they would pile up and make it diffi- 
cult to get the chokers off, and considerable time was lost in 
this way. 

We have many things to-learn about logging overhead, 
but are encouraged with our experiment, and intend broaden- 
ing its use in our future operations. 
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Discuss Machinery, Methods and Costs of Operation. 


‘MACHINE YARDING 





AND LOADING—A DISCUSSION OF EQUIPMENT AND COSTS. 


[By J. P. Van Orsdel, of the Portland Lumber Company, Portland, Ore.] 


We are going to assume for the sake of brevity that 
the timber tract has been properly opened up to the best 


advantage with main line, spurs-and branch line rail- 
roads, and that we are right up to the proposition of 
yarding and ioading. 

In a great many ways, every other condition being 


normal, the expense of your entire operation depends to 
a very great extent on the judgment used in laying out 
and carrying on the yarding of your logs—in that so many 
of the other phases of your work are resultant or depend- 
ent operations with resultant or dependent costs. 

Ground yarding or skidding is the method used in 95 
percent of the western camps, and this is the method 
{am going to discuss and leave others to give their in- 
formation on overhead systems. I do not mean by this 
that the overhead system or systems have not the merit 
of other modes of logging, for under certain topographical 
conditions they are the only practical means of getting 
the timber to the market. I am most certainly of the 
opinion that the use of both methods in some camps would 
be the proper and economic course. Whichever logging 
machinery manufacturer puts on the market a practical 
machine for say $5,000, that can be used to equal ad- 
vantage for an overhead or ground system of yarding, will 
meet the needs of a great many operators. The reason 
the loggers have not gone more into the overhead system 
is that the initial expense at the present is so great 
and if the skyline machine does not work out satisfac- 
torily on their property they have an expensive piece 
of equipment on their hands which at least for a time has 
no value. 

In timber on comparatively flat ground where the mavi 
mum yarding distance is not in excess of 950 feet and 
the difference in elevation does not exceed seventy-five 
feet, the largest log does not exceed 1,000 feet board 
measure, and the species are red fir or pine, then a 10x11- 
inch compound-geared high-speed yvarder of any standard 
make would be the machine to try. 

In timber on rolling ground where the greatest yarding 
is not in excess of 1,000 feet the difference in elevation 
over the average yarding area does not exceed 150 feet, 
and the maximum log does not exceed 5,000 feet; then a 
11x18 compound-geared high-speed yarder of any stand- 
ard make would be the machine to use. 

For Severe Conditions. 
For conditions which would be more severe than above 


stated I would recommend the purchase of a machine 
equipped with 12x14 engines compound-geared of any 
standard make. All machines should be equipped with 


high pressure boilers of large capacity. All yarding ma- 
chines should be equipped with three drums. For loading 
purposes a machine should have three drums and 8%4x16 
engine to give the best results, although a lighter one 
can be used in small or light timber. 

From experience | would recommend the following size 
of main yarding lines and trip lines: 

For 10x11 yarders a 1% main line and 9-16 trip line. 
For 11x13 yarders a 1% main line and % trip line. For 
12x14 yarders a 1% main line and 11-16 or % trip line. 

While some of these sizes may seem large | have found 
by keeping records on lines that the additional cost of the 
slightly larger cables are more than paid for by the in- 
creased amount of output by each line. The third drum 
on the yarder should be equipped with 1,500 feet of %-inch 
line to be used to put the trip line out with. 

All the above machine and line sizes are based and 
figured when the uphill yarding system is used, which is 
venerally admitted as being the m@dst practical way of 
carrying on a ground yarding operation. 

During the early part of 1912 we had the best opnor- 
tunity to prove to our entire satisfaction the practicability 
of the uphill yarding system and its advantages over 
logging down hill. 

The test was made with the same machine (a 11x13 
Mogul yarder), hook tender and nearly the same crew 
throughout. The topography of the country and the 
stand of the timber were identical. As the areas were 
adjacent we logged the one area first down hill and im- 
mediately followed with the uphill work. If either scheme 
had the advantage the downhill scheme was favored; be- 
cause the hook tender and the engineer were inclined to 





THE “NORTH 


I believe our system has one distinct feature which 
differentiates it from other overhead systems, and I shall 
dilate somewhat on this feature. 

To illustrate: The adherents of overhead systems re- 
cognize at least two preéminent and compelling reasons 
for eliminating ground yarding whenever possible: first, 
to get away from the stumps, and second, to render ac- 
cessible isolated and steep logging chances, and, in work- 
ing out the master idea, many of our methods of ap- 
proaching certain phases of the problem are found to 
be generic and in common use by all. 

For instance, a haulback line is something we have all 
used for years, its principal function being to return the 
main line to the woods, and while we all use one we have 
enlarged its scope in the overhead systems, as compared 
to ground yarding, and have used it in divers ways. 

Herein lies the point of difference I have mentioned be- 
fore; in fact, I believe this is the only feature which 
recommends our system in preference to others. 

Up to the time of preparing my last year’s paper de- 
scriptive of this system this one feature had been in use 
but a short time and we, ourselves, did not appreciate its 
full import and the extent to which it would facilitate and 
expedite the operation of hooking on. However, be it 
said, we soon learned, from constant association with it, 
to value it for its true worth and we realized with 
pleasure that we had hit upon something which would be 
of interest and benefit to others. 

s * * 

On certain other systems the haulback is used to re- 
turn the carriage after delivering the log to the landing, 
using a third line as a slack pulling device for lowering 
the tongs to the ground, after which they are carried by 
man power and engaged in the log, a permanent overhead 
sky-line being used. Still another system uses the haul- 
back for the purpose of deflecting the main sky-line, 
which is raised and lowered at will, together with the 
carriage to the right or left bringin the tongs to the logs. 
In the “North Bend’ System, whith,uses a permanent 
sky-line, the haulback line not only performs the opera- 
tion of deflecting the tongs to the log, but the slack pull- 
ing function as well. 

1 wish further to call your attention to the fact that 
the strain of lifting the log is, in our system, divided be- 
tween the sky-line and the spar tree, and is not lodged 
entirely on the sky-line as with all other systems. Tnas- 
much ‘as the efficiency of any overhead operation is 
greatly limited by the breaking strain of the sky-line. this 
latter feature is manifestly a distinct advantage. While 
on the subject of the breaking strain of the sky-line I will 
mention the fact that in my last year’s paper I stated 





think that the machine was not large enough to do the 
uphill work, On the area that was logged down hill we 
were thirty-one working days yarding tne show and the 
total production was 1,725,153 feet, or an average output 
of 55,650 feet a day. On the coutiguous Upulll area we 
were twenty-four working days yarding the show and 
the total production was 2,364,126 feet, or an average out- 
put daily of 98,550 feet. The average stand per acre was 
approximately 90,000 feet. 

We found that our machinery was a little light and we 
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have since replaced the yarders 
geared yarders which are just 

When the butt chain lead block was placed on the 
market it solved a great many problems and, while this 
piece of equipment is still a necessary adjunct to all well- 
regulated and equipped camps, it has in the same kind 
of camps been replaced to a great extent by the yarding 
or stump rollers. This device allows for the same speed 
with less friction and also does away with the service of 
one man. By placing three rollers on the are of a circle 
it is possible and practical to log directly back of a 
landing or rollway without the use of a lead block. 

I find that where seventy-five logs are handled a day 
of ten hours the lost time will amount to one minute for 
each log, or seventy-five minutes a day. Where the pro- 


with 12x14 compound- 


right for our service. 


duction of logs range from 125 to 150 a day the time 
putting each log through would be less—still the total 
time lost per day would be seventy-five minutes. Using 


seventy-five minutes and seventy-five logs as a basis the 
average length of time consumed in yarding each log 
would be eight minutes, or at least the output can be in- 
creased between nine and ten logs per day by the use of 
rollers instead of lead blocks without taking into con- 
sideration the one man less in your ordinary yarding 
crew: on this basis it will not take very long to pay for 
a full stock of stump rollers. 
Of Utmost Importance. 

What to my mind is of utmost importance in carrying 
on a successful operation is that our yarding and loading 
operations be carried on at full capacity each working 





day in the month and for the full ten hours each. To do 
this successfully each camp must be equipped with an 
extra yarding and loading machine which can be moved 


and set ahead at the next landing prior to the time that 
the crew which is to do the yvarding has moved from thelr 
last rollway. In a camp where four or five sides are 
operating simultaneously, it would be necessary to have 
a small crew for this purpose; but in a two-yarder camp 
the same crew that does the clearing of right of way and 
builds the landings could make the moves. After the ma 
chinery is placed, the hook tender. who is to yard the 
urea Can take the above mentioned crew and place the 
lines out so that when they are actually ready to occupy 
the show the lines are out, the steam is up and the only 
time lost to the yarding crew is in moving the small 
rigging. In our camps we have made these changes a 
number of times in thirty minutes from the time the last 
log is pulled on to the rollway until the first log is 
landed on the new rollway. 

It is not always the best log getting hook tender that 
is the best donkey mover, and it has been my experience 
that men who are engaged in yarding and loading are not 
much good when it comes to doing work which they con 
sider is out of their line, while men engaged for the pur- 


pose do not expect anything else and are not such high 
priced labor. 
The topographical conditions and stand per acre have 


a material bearing on what should be the maximum 
yarding distance. The topographical features must and 
will make changes in any arbitrary rules you might make 
with regards to this phase ef the game; with regard to 
the stand per acre I have arrived at the following figures 
48 a general basis to base caiculations on in laying out 
a logging show: 


20 to 40 M feet timber an acre, 1,200 feet maximum 
varding distance. 

40 to 60 M feet timber an acre, 1,100 feet maximum 
yarding distance. 

60 to 80 M feet timber an acre, 1,000 feet maximum 
yarding distance. 

80 to 190 M feet timber an acre, 900 feet maximum 
yarding distance, 

100 to 126 M feet timber an acre, 800 feet maximum 
yarding distance. 

120 to 140 M feet timber an acre, 700 feet maximum 
yarding distance. 

140 to 160 M feet timber an acre, 600 feet maximum 
yarding distance. 

160 to 200 M feet timber an acre, 500 feet maximum 


yarding distance. 

The use of road donkeys for reaching timber which 
can not be brought within direct yvarding distance of the 
railroad is a subject in itself, and I will not try to go 
into a discussion of that matter at this time. 

As you all know the cost of yarding is controlled by a 
great many factors, but with machines that are suited 
for the country to be logged, the use of the uphill yarding 
system, stand per acre has more effect on tne cost than 
any other factor. I have comp.led the following figures 
from my personal experience as being standard costs of 
yarding; they should only show slight changes for other 
conditions which you might encounter. These figures are 
based on an average log unit of 1,200 feet board measure 

20 to 40 M feet timber average an acre, yarding cost 
64 cents per M. 

10 to 60 M feet timber average an acre, 


yarding cost 
60 cents per M 


60 to 80 M feet timber average an acre, yarding cost 
57 cents per M. 
80 to 100 M feet timber average an acre, yarding cost 


54 cents per M. 

100 to 120 M feet timber average an acre, 
51 cents per M. 

120 to 140 M feet timber average an acre, 
48 cents per M. 

140 to 160 M feet timber average an acre, 
i5 cents per . 

160 to 200 M feet timber average an acre, yarding cost 
12 cents per M. 

I have checked these figures up very carefully and find 
that actual and practical experience will bear them out 


yarding cost 
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BEND” SYSTEM OF OVERHEAD LOGGING. 


[By R. W. Vinnedge, of the North Bend Lumber Company, Edgewick, Wash.] 
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that we had not been particularly successful in handling 
exclusively large timber bv overnead methods and inas 
much as we are still logging small timber I can not at 
the present time say anything to the contrary which is 
based on actual experience, 
Handling Oversized Timber. 

However, I will say that our experience subsequent to 
my paper last year confirms us in the conviction that 
oversized timber may be handled with facility and dis- 


patch, the chief requisite being the 
larger equipment in the same proportion as the: size of 
the logs increases. But a short time since, you will re- 
member, we yarded with %-inch and %-inch lines which 
seemed ponderous; the yarding donkey was no larger than 
a 94x10 with a boiler conforming in general lineaments 


nerve to substitute 


and capacity to the present day coffee percolator; still 
they served their purpose, and well, and today they fill 
their respective niches in logging history, representing. 
we might say, the line of demarkation between the Bull 
epoch and the era of steam, 

In that epoch the present day 12x14 compound yarder 


with its 1%-inch yarding line would have been thought 
entirely too cumbersome and altogether out of place, but 
still they are here, and to stay. 

- * . 

I believe this experience will be repeated in 
ging as regards large timber. We shall within a tew 
months open up a section of timber which will include 
a large percentage of logs from 5,000 feet to 7,000 feet and 
we shall handle it by the North Bend System, using a 
1%-inch sky-line with corresnondingly heavier guy lines 
hooks, chokers and blocks. We shall shorten up the d's 
tance between the spar and tail trees to not to exceed 
900 feet. Before leaving the subject of equipment I wish 
to venture the surmise that we have all been so busy 
working out the big and compelling things in connection 
with these systems that we have not given sufficient at- 
tention to adequate and consistent secondary equipment 

For the want of a b'ock of proper size or shape or per- 
haps the proper weight of grease to keep it cool we lose 
several hours a week; or for the want of some simple 
device to eliminate the occasional dropping of a log‘afte: 
it has been once picked up we are not securing full 
efficiency. And when some bright mind conceives the 
system or machine which will simplify the loading end of 
the game to the extent that we shall be able to load all 
of the logs we can yard overhead he will win for himself 
undying fame among the logging fraternity. While the 
North Bend System was conceived primarily for the pur- 
pose of yarding it is equally adaptable to roading pur- 
poses. To have logged a certain isolated strip of our tim- 
ber which lay on a steep side hill with a more gentle 
break-off down to the railroad would, by ordinary yard 
ing methods, have necessitated the construction of ap- 
proximately two thovsand feet of track which would have 
skirted the base of the steep side hill. 

Even after the construction of this road, which 


Aerial log 


would 


have approximated $1000 in expense, we would have been 


(Continued on page 50.) 
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WOODS SUPERINTENDENTS HOLD MEETING. 


Northern Loggers Discuss Important Subjects Connected With Maintaining and Operating Successful Camps—Log 


GREEN Bay, WIS., Aug. 29.—An extremely profitable 
and interesting meeting of woods superintendents of 
Wisconsin and northern Michigan was held here today 
under the auspices of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association. The meeting was 
called to order by President R. B. Goodman of Goodman, 
Wis., and W. E. Hollenbeck, woods superintendent of 
the J. W. Wells Lumber Company, Menominee, Mich., 
was chosen to act as chairman. 

Many important and practical subjects connected with 
logging, feeding men and the construction and main- 
tenance of camps were discussed. 

Camp Construction. 

P. S. MeLurg, of Phillips, Wis., briefly described the 
wheel camps used by his company as follows: 

We have used wheel camps for seven or eight years and 
find them to be very satistactory. Our sleeping cars are 
4Ux13x12 feet, and are equipped on the inside with singk 
bunks three tiers high, while in the middle of the ear, at 
both sides, we have a waste sink. Thirty men can be accom- 
modated nicely in one of these cars. The dining cars are of 
the same dimensions as the sleeping cars, and contain small 
tables 3x5 feet set endways. This car accommodates sixty 
men, The cook's car is of the same dimensions as the others, 
and one end of it is reserved for the ice box and a place for 
storing eatables. In the winter time the openings between 
the cars are covered with heavy covers, so as to keep the cold 
out. Each bunk has a separate window, and there are ten 
large ventilators at the top of each car. The barn cars are 
40x10x13 feet, and will hold fourteen horses. 


a 





One logging superintendent said that he thought there 
is more or less expense incurred in moving the ears, 
as side tracks have to he built every time the camp 
is moved. On the other hand the discussion which fol- 
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lowed showed that the time which is saved in moving 
with wheel camps will more than cover the expense of 
building the tracks. For example, wheel camps are run 
right into the operation, while with other camps the 
men are sometimes required to walk several miles to 
and from work, losing many hours in so doing. Mr. 
MeLurg stated that they usually move on Sunday morn- 
ing, that it requires only about five hours to make the 
move. The discussion also brought out the fact that 
it is much easier to keep a wheel camp clean, and that 
the men are well satisfied with camp cars. 

J. B. Galbraith, of the North Western Lumber Com- 
pany, Stanley, Wis., described a set of small, portable 
camps made to set on flat cars when moved—each sleep- 
ing ear to accommodate twelve to sixteen men, dining 
ear and other parts of the outfit being in similar pro- 
portions. The bill of material for the construction 
of a sleeping car Mr. Galbraith gave as follows: 





2 pieces 8x 8-12 No. 1 roug! 
2 pieces 6x 8-16 No. 1 
2 pieces 6x 8-14 No. 1 
2 pieces 6x 8-12 No. 1 
4 pieces 6x 6-12 No. 1h 
12 pieces 2x 6-12 No. 2} 
4 pieces 2x 8-10 No. 2 
50 pieces 2x 4-10 No. 2 hemlock, S1E. 
4 pieces 2x 4-16 No. 2 hemlock, S1E 
8 pieces 2x 4-14 No. 2 hemlock, S1E 
7 pieces 2x12-12 No. 1 hemlock, S2S 







1800 feet No. 3 hemlock boards, 
1000 feet 4” No. 2 > drop sid 
1200 feet 4” N y 
400 feet 3” 
450 feet’ 6” No. ¢ 
400 feet, lineal, No 





iwood flooring 
smiock, D & M. 
8066 pine moulding 








200 feet No. 2 pine boards, S2S. 
4 sash 8x10-6 It.-1%. 

1 door 2-6x6-6-13, No. 2 pine, 4 panel 
Cost of lumber pos pai wees 7 
ng, paper & hardware....... 12.00 
i Wess oeb sre been Owe aes wens 0% 60.00 
ae ee ee 15.00 
Ventilator ...... dele in eee lio Wy si 5.50 
TE cass sues ee» tiation 


Store house or office car same as sleeper 

Kitchen car $30 more 

Sleeping car equipped with iron bunks 4’x6’5”, cost $6.75 
f. o. b. Chicago; 4'6"x6’'5”, cost $7 f. o. b. Chicago. 

Mattresses, cost $1.50. Ticks, $1.65 f. 0. b. Eau Claire. 

Ventilators, $4.45. Saddles, 85 cents f. o. b. Duluth. 

Stoves, cost at Stanley, $12 each. 


J. S. Griffith, of the Mohr Lumber Company, told of 





Input May be Reduced—Welfare Work in Logging Camps. 





the sectional camps which he uses that have proved sat- 
isfactory both in original cost of construction from low 
grade lumber, and in ease of taking down and setting 
up again. A number of others contributed to the dis- 
cussion, and much sentiment appeared in favor of some 
style of camp that can be readily taken down and trans- 
ported to a new operation so that the loss of material 
in abandoned camps is obviated. 


Camp Welfare. 


One of the most interesting and important talks on 
the program was given by Matt Daly, of Duluth, who 
for the past eight years has been doing remarkable 
missionary work among the camps of Wisconsin and 
northern Minnesota. Mr. Daly spoke for three-quarters 
of an hour in a most direct and practical fashion, and 
his remarks were received with the closest attention 
and heartiest approval. 

He stated that he began his work in the lumber camps 
of northern Wisconsin in 1907, traveling through twenty- 
nine camps. At some of these camps he found that 
the men remained through the season and on investi- 
gation he found that they were not required to leave 
camp before daylight and were in their camps again 
at dark and that they also ate their noon meal at the 
camp. Here he found fair sanitary conditions and 
found that the men were not employed through labor 
agencies. In the same territory he found camps oper- 
ated by a jobber who secured his men through private 
employment agencies. While at no time employing more 
than 600 men in five months he had on his pay roll 
more than 2,000 men. In these camps the men were 
frequently called to breakfast at shalf-past three in 
the morning and conditions were not conducive to 
holding men permanently. 





A PRACTICAL DEVICE FOR MAKING PERMANENT WIRES FOR STAKED 
LOGGING CARS EXHIBITED AT MEETING. 


In 1908 he said he could speak to about 80 percent 
of the men in the logging camps, but during the last win 
ter he found he could speak to only about 20 percent, the 
others being foreigners who have not learned the Amer- 
ican language and who did not understand the work 
for which they were employed. He spoke of the bad 
effects of saloons or blind pigs located near timber 
camps and the impossibility of enforcing cleanliness 
among the foreign element under those conditions, He 
recommended that the men be separated, the foreigners 
being kept to themselves. Declaring that it was not 
safe for the lumber camps or any man in charge of 
the camps to interfere with the liquor element in the 
woods, he suggested that they could largely overcome 
this influence by giving encouragement to the mission- 
aries, who will fight the liquor traffic. That they can 
fight it successfully is demonstrated in his own work, 
he having succeeded in driving the traffic out of 184 
miles of territory where there were sixteen licensed 
saloons and not less than two dozen blind pigs, all of 
which have been abolished since he began his missionary 
work among the loggers. 

He recommended also that facilities be given the men 
for recreation, reading and writing in the logging 
camps, a work in which the missionaries and the public 
libraries would be glad to codperate. 

Mr: Daly thought that the lumber companies ought 
to use their influence to secure a revision of the immi- 
gration laws that would require foreigners to have a 
knowledge of our language when they land in this 
country. This would make it possible for foremen in 
charge of logging camps to talk to the men and would 
result in better work and closer codperation. 


Feeding Men. 


Mr. Daly’s address completed the morning session and 
immediately upon reconvening in the afternoon, W. A. 
Draper, of Chicago, gave a practical talk, accompanied 
by samples of the various foods adopted to the economi- 
cal feeding of woodsmen. Mr. Draper laid considerable 
emphasis upon. the expense of feeding large quantities 
of fresh meat, and stated that, upon the basis of nutri- 
tive value, fresh meat costs four or five times as much 
as its actual worth. He warned his hearers that when 
the markets of Europe again open practically all kinds 
of food stuffs are bound to advance greatly, and sug- 


gested the advisability of laying in good supplies at 
present prices. For the economical feeding of men he 
especially recommended a greater and more diversified 
use of cereals, including macaroni, dried fruit, «as 
against fresh or canned fruit, and salt fish in place 
of fresh meat. He stated that if cooks were properly 
educated these materials could be served in palatable 
form with decided reduction in the cost of feeding men 
over present practices. 

A great deal of interesting comment followed Mr. 
Draper’s talk. A number of the loggers present gave 
detailed figures upon what it is now costing them to 
feed men, which seems to run from 69 to 70 cents a 
day of productive labor. One member siated that he 
has found it necessary to charge $5 2 week tor board 
where men are engaged on piece work. Everybody 
was of the opinion that at $4 a week u boarding |ruse 
is a losing proposition, and one member said that a 
careful record for seven months, charging $4.50 a week 
for board and no rent for the boarding house, had 
resulted in a deficit of $900, whereupon the boarding 
house was given to the cook to run as he might best 
be able to work out the problem. 

Another member said that in his opinion the cost of 
boarding men is more important than the rate of 
wages, and suggested that the association should estab- 
lish a domestic science department to instruct camp 
cooks in the proper feeding of men. The sentiment of 
those present finally crystalized in the adoption of a 
motion asking the secretary to formulate, with the as 
sistance of a committee consisting of M. J. Quinlan, 
E. A. Hamar and E. R. Radford, a standard bill of 


R. S. KELLOGG, WAUSAU, WIS.; 


fare suitable for camp use, and submit it at the regular 
October association meeting—each member of the asso- 
ciation being asked to supply a list of the materials 
now used. 

Camp Sanitation. 

Dr. L. E. Spencer, of Wausau, and Dr. W. C. Ben 
nett, of Rhinelander, division inspectors for the Wis- 
econsin Board of Health, explained the recent rules 
of the board for camp sanitation, which were presented 
at the April association meeting, and said that they 
were ready at any time, at the request of loggers, 
either to visit camps and recommend improvements, or 
to examine proposed camp sites and give suggestions 
for their development in a sanitary manner. Dr. Ben- 
nett coincided with the opinion expressed by R. B. 
Goodman that a good quality of tinware is more sani 
tary than enameled ware for camp use, and also de 
scribed measures which had recently been taken to 
render a lumber town more sanitary. 


Staking Cars. 


J. 8. Griffith of the Mohr Lumber Company described 
a practical device developed by his company for making 
sets of permanent wires for staked logging cars, and 
exhibited a sample wire and photographs of the device 
for its production. Ordinarily, the wiring on each load 
of logs is thrown away when the logs are unloaded at 
the mill. The Mohr Lumber Company’s device enables 
the using of the wires repeatedly, and also materially 
reduces the time required to stake and wire a log ear, 
so that it is of a most practical nature. 


Hiring Men, 

H. J. Beckerle, superintendent of the Milwaukee Free 
Employment Office of the Wisconsin Industrial Commis- 
sion, described the methods used by his office to. place 
reliable men in positions, and said that during last year 
26,000 men had been given jobs through the four State 
employment offices. The great variety of men applying 
for work is shown by the fact that the interpreters in 
the Milwaukee office can talk in eighteen different lan- 
guages, and then there are not enough to go around 


among the applicants. Mr. Beckerle also said that he 
believed the time is ‘coming soon when, through the 
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.-tablishment of a national bureau of employment, men 
n be much more readily shifted from one State to 
other to meet the demands for labor, 

4 general discussion of the subject of wages indi- 
ted a probable decrease of at least $4 per month 
is season compared with last, due to the uncertainty 

«| the lumber market, and more especially to the in- 
vased cost of foodstuffs. Some operators who have 
ceutly been keeping careful accounts, declared that 
en this reduction in wages would not enable them 
log a cent cheaper than they did last year because 

the higher prices for all food for men and horses. 
|, the same connection the loggers present were asked 
| give their opinion of the probable input the coming 
isou. Some stated their intention, unless conditions 
prove, to reduce logging operations 25 to 30 percent, 
ile others declared that they are only logging normal 
iounts now and that a reduction in the input would 
‘rease overhead charges to a prohibitive figure. 
One member well stated the case as being better to 
ep plants going at reduced wages than to close down 
mpletery and throw men out of employment who 
uuld then have to be cared for by the public. In 
is connection it was said that in the copper country 

» upper Michigan 3,000 men are already idle and that 
other 3,000 might be idle before long, and the prob- 
n of caring for these men is a most serious one be- 

ciuse almost none of them, due to lack of experience, 
u take up woods work. The general sentiment was 
at present conditions do not warrant logging this winter 
r anything more than day runs at the mills, and that, 
conditions do not improve within the next two months, 
erations will have to be curtailed to a greater extent. 
After discussing these und various other matters until 
p. m. the meeting adjourned with a hearty vote of 

thanks to the Elks’ Club of Green Bay, whose commo- 
ous hall and many privileges had been given to the 
it of town members. 


“WEAKER VESSEL” AIRS HER MIND. 


Lumber Stenographer Replies in Kind to Lines ‘The 
Old Batch Speaks.” 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 25.—I am only the stenog- 
rapher with a yellow pine company in this city and 
ithough the only lumber I know is gathered from shop 
talk I do enjoy reading the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Now, honestly, I don’t read the entire paper but con- 
siderable of the newsy articles. Especially do I enjoy 
ihe Lumberman Poet’s corner and ‘‘ Realm of the Re- 
iailer.’?’ I have the majority of the poet’s verse be- 

een the covers of my scrap book. 

Therefore, with this preliminary be advised I have 
just read Mr. Malloch’s clever lines entitled ‘‘The Old 
batch Speaks,’’ and although I am a member of the 
fair sex and by virtue of belonging to the better half 
of creation permitted to ramble through all the moods 
und tenses of the latest fads and vagaries, yet I can 
appreciate his plaintively satirical lay. So sympathetic 
was Iny appreciation that my muse was inspired, and 
lo, forthwith spouted the enclosed, which are the views 
of a female of the species on the subject nearest 
her heart (of course, men apply this to themselves, 
faneying woman has no more profitable employment. 
Someone, somewhere, has said that vanity dies hard in 
4 man.) 

Trusting that this will not be regarded as im- 
pertinent, and with best wishes for the continued and 
increasing success of the LUMBERMAN, I am, With all 
respect, AN INTERESTED READER. 
| know a man whom I 

fair and blue; , 
Whose hair is brown, whose clothes are neat, and he 
has money, too; 
ie has a car of next year’s mike, a charming bunga 


could love, whose eyes are 


low; 

| could have gowns and little teas and foreign trips, 
I know; 

But however [ may like him, one thing near drives 


me insane— 
He twirls a cane! 


I know another, and he likes me, a most engaging man, 

Bluff and hearty, firm and true, on Nature’s noblest 
plan. 

His eyes are brown, like rivers deep, that flow o’er 
sands of gold; 

ife’s graver than these rah rah youths, but yet he 
is not old. 

{ could love him, but one thing my aesthetic temper 
shocks— 

‘le wears mauve socks, 


Still another, who’s quite a dear, who leads in man 
nish style, 

In figure trim, with shoulders broad, and oh—his win- 
ning smile! 

In looks he scores, is honest, too, and gen’rous as can be, 

He lives to please, and pleases, too, a gallant man 


to see. 
But the reason I must pass him up with haughty nod, 
and curt 


Is—he’s a flirt! 


And eke one more, peer of them all, works my heart 
overtime; 

Whene’er I see his noble face’ my lips break into 
rhyme. 

His gray eyes gleam beneath dark brows, with kindly 
tender thought; 

Oh, he’s the one, of any one, with whom I’d cast 
my lot. 

But though engraven on my heart his image I have 
carried— 

\lack! he’s married! 








Winnipeg has 
perfected all ar- 
rangements to 


handle the twen- 
ty-third annual 
meeting of the 


Conecatenated 


* Order of Hoo- 
Hoo, which wil be held in that city September 
8 to 11 inelusive. It is expected that this will 
be a big week and that lumbermen from all parts 


of the United States and Canada will journey to that 
beautiful. and wonderful city, which is proud of its 
title, ‘‘ The Gateway of Western Canada.’’ The commit- 
tee having the affair in charge has worked for twelve 
months to give loyal Hoo-Hoo the time of their lives. F. 
H. Mitchell, of Winnipeg, has sent Supreme Scrivenoter 
W. M. Stephenson the following outlined program cover 
ing the business and entertainment features: 


First Day, Tuesday, September 8. 
OSIRIAN CLOISTER DAY. 
Registration of visitors...The Fort Garry Hote} 
Business session.......... The Fort Garry Hotel 
RS reer The Fort Garry Hotel 
Banquet for Osirians and Ladies—-The Fort 
Garry Hotel. 
Second Day, Wednesday, September 9. 
9:09 a.m. Registration of visitors....The Fort Garry Hotel 
10:00 a.m. QGpening GeRSION. ... 2.002. The Fort Garry Hotel 
Invocation. 
Address of welcome 
eron, Lieutenant 
Response—J. 
Address of 
Hoo-Hoo. 
Response—F. W. Trower, High Priest of Osiris. 
Snark’s address. 
Appointment of committees. 
Scrivenotor’s report. 
3:00 p.m. Group photograph. 
3:15 p.m. Auto drive through Winnipeg, “Yort 
Drive” and “Assiniboine Park.” 
Luncheon tendered by the city of Winnipeg. 
Ladies to theater party. 
Gentlemen to concatenation—The 
Hotel. 
Smoker and vaudeville..The Fort Garry Hotel 


Third Day, Thursday, September 10. 
9 :09 a, m. ....The Fort Garry 


2:00 p. m. 
3:00 p.m. 
4:00 p.m. 
8:00 p.m, 


Hon. Sir Douglas 
Governor of Manitoba. 

Kirby, Snark of the Universe. 
welcome—EK, D. Tennant, Senior 


Cam- 


Garry 


6 :00 p.m. 
8:00 p. m. 
8:00 p. m, 


Fort Garry 


10 :30 p. m. 


Business session... 
Address. 

General discussion. 
Business session. 
General discussion. 
Reports of committees, 


Hotel 


2:00 p.m. 


3:00 p.m. Ladies to a nryusicale....The Fort Garry Hotel 
8:00 p.m. Banquet for ladies and gentlemen—The Fort 
Garry Hotel: } 
9:30 p.m. Ball for ladies and gentlemen—-The Fort Garry 
Hotel. - 
Fourth Day, Friday, September 11. 
9:09 a.m. Business session........ The Fort Garry Hote! 


Reports of committees. 

General discussion. 

Business session. 

Election of officers. 

Selection of city for 1915 annual. 





2:00 p. m. 


Presentation of Snark’s ring to -Snark- J. H. 
Kirby. 
1:00 p.m. Ladies’ entertainment to be announced later. 


Mr. Mitchell is one of Canada’s prominent Hoo-Hoo 
and is chairman of the entertainment committee. Mr. 
Stephenson has arranged for a special Hoo-Hoo train to 
run from Chicago to Winnipeg. This train will leave 
Chicago over the Soo line at 6:35 p. m., Sunday, Septem- 
ber 6, from the Grand Central station, Fifth Avenue 
and Harrison Street. You can make your sleeping car 
reservation through the Scrivenoter’s office in St. Louis, 
or through the Soo ticket office in Chicago. The train is 
scheduled to arrive in St. Paul at 8:30 a. m. Monday. 
The morning will be spent visiting points of interest in 
that city and Monday afternoon Minneapolis and Lake 
Minnetonka will be visited. The train will leave Minne- 
apolis from the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul depot at 
5 p. m., and will arrive in Winnipeg at the Canadian- 
-acifie depot at 8 a. m. If it is your intention to join 
the party at St. Paul or Minneapolis to go to Winnipeg 
on the special, be sure your tickets read ‘‘ Via Soo line 
from St. Paul or Minneapolis to Winnipeg.’’ 





CALIFORNIANS IN FINAL CONCATENATION. 


San Francisco, Aug. 28.—Vicegerent Snark L. L. 
Long, of the Central District of California, pulled off 
his final concatenation for the Hop-Hoo year in this 
city last night. Although the class initiated was small 
in numbers, owing to the depressed condition of the lum- 
ber industry, some important business was taken up and 
satisfactorily disposed of. The Snark was complimented 
upon his able management of the concatenation by many 
of those present. 

A representative body of local Hoo-Hoo assembled at 
Knights of Columbus Hall at 7:30 p. m. and initiated 
the following candidates: 

Harlie Rociler Ballard, with Bruce Lumber & Mill Com- 
pany, Berkeley. 

Fritz Harvey Searight, with Allis-Chalmers Manufactaripg 
Company, San Francisco. 

David Kirker Shanks, secretary, 
Lumbermen's Club, San Francisco. 


Cornelius Joseph Sheehan, with Bruce Lumber & Mill Com- 
pany, Berkeley. ‘ 


San Franciseo, Retail 


The class of kittens made up in caliber and spirit 
what they lacked in numbers and they will never forget 
the occasion. 





HOO-HOO PREPARING FOR ANNUAL. 


Cats to Invade Winnipeg September 8—Visitors Are Assured 
a Warm Welcome—Californians Concatenate. 





The officers for the concatenation were as follows: 
Vicegerent Snark, L. L. Long. Bojum, N. W. 
Senior Hoo-Hoo, A. B. Was- Custocatian, J. F. } 

tell. Jabberwock, F. W. Burgers 
Junior Hoo-Hoo, L. D. Mac- Gurdon, A. E. White. 

donald. Scrivenoter, C. 8S. Brace, 
Arcanoper, E. V. Shepard. 

The members present voted unanimously in favor of 
the proposed increase of $1 in the yearly dues. 

After the initiation was finished a collation was en- 
joyed in the supper room of the hall, where further 
entertainment was provided. Supreme 
3race was induced to sing ‘*My Rosary’’ and was 
heartily applauded. A. B. Wastell, the executive secre- 
tary for the Lumbermen’s Building and House of Hoo- 
Hoo at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, 
responded to an invitation to describe the plans and 
report the progress made on the project. 

He gave a glowing description of the exposition up 
to date and of the details of the building, which will 
soon be erected on the choicest site within the World’s 
Fair grounds. He urged all members of Hoo-Hoo to 
talk about the building and use their influence to further 
the securing of additional subscriptions. 

The Hoo-Hoo yell and three cheers were given in 
honor of Frank W. Trower, the High Priest of the 
Osirian Cloister, on the eve of his departure for the 
Annual at Winnipeg and his mission of landing the 
1915 Annual for San Francisco, the Exposition City. 

Then, amidst great enthusiasm, the resolutions form 

ally inviting the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo to 
hold its Annual at San Francisco in 1915 were read 
and passed. The resolutions, which were drawn up by 
Fairfax H. Whelan, follow: 
_ WHEREAS, On the western edge of the western continent, 
in the year 1915, San Francisco, the Queen of the Pacitie, 
is to hold a wondrous International Exposition 
xreat and beautiful; and 

WHEREAS, ‘here will gather here from the four corners of 
the earth men of every clime interested in lumber and en 
gaged in the tumber trade-—our brothers, numerous, stalwart 
and comely ; and 


Bojum C. §. 


glorious, 


WHEREAS, Under the guidance and through the inspiration 
of the Great Black Cat a marvelous structure to be known as 
the Lumbermen’s Building and House of Hoo-Hoo is to be 
erected wherein there shall be shown the woods of the Pacific 
coast—strong, sound and handsome; and 

WHEREAS, ‘The Great Black Cat shall find a home there, 
and there shall his gentle, beautiful spirit shed its joyous 
rays of brotherly love and friendly affection over all; and 

WHEREAS, ‘Che journey hither and residence here will bring 
to every brother, to his family and to his friends no small 
measure of long life, health and happiness; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the entire brotherhood of California and 
San Francisce do now unite in extending to their brothers 
throughout the Universe an invitation to hold the 1915 
annual meeting of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo 
amidst the wonders of the Panama-Pacifie International Ex 
position, in this land of sunshine, fruit and flowers, with 
their brothers of the Pacific coast who are waiting with all 
their hands to greet them, waiting with all their hearts to 
welcome them, waiting with hand and heart and soul to 
honor them—their brothers of Hoo-Hoo, the disciples of the 
Great Black Cat. 





ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES. 


Missouri Retailers to Be Guests of Wholesalers—North 
Carolinans to Meet September 10. 


September 10—Northwest 
Association, St. 
meeting. 

September 10—North Carolina Pine Association, 

N. ©. Morthly meeting. 

September 23 
N. C. 


Missouri Retail 
Francis Hotel, St. 


Lumber 
Joseph, Mo. 


Dealers 
Annual 


Goldsboro 


—Carolina Air Dried Pine Association, Raleigh, 
November 10-13—Board of Directors of the American For 
estry Association, New Orleans, La. Fall meeting. 
July 21, 1915—American Forestry Association, Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. Annual 

meeting. 





NORTHWEST MISSOURI RETAILERS TO MEET. 

The annual meeting of the Northwest Missouri Re 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association will be held at the 
St. Francis Hotel, St. Joseph, Mo., on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 10. The retail lumber dealers will be guests of 


_the wholesalers on this occasion and there will be an 


abundance of entertainment provided, including an 
afternoon pienic at Lake Contrary with boat riding, 
bathing, racing, vaudeville performance etc., followed 
by a banquet to be served in the lake park. 

Secretary W. B. Wood urges all of the members 
who can possibly do so to attend this meeting, a spe- 
cial invitation being extended to the ladies. The invi- 
tation to attend this annual meeting as guests of the 
wholesalers is extended to every dealer within the ter- 
ritory whether a member of the association. or not. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE ASSOCIATION TO MEET. 

The next meeting of the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation will be held at Goldsboro, N. C., on Thursday, 
September 10. The meeting is being held at Golds- 
boro by special invitation of the chamber of commerce 
of that city and members of the association who at- 
tend are promised a good time after the business meet- 
ing has been concluded. A feature of the entertain- 
ment following the business session will be an old- 
fashioned barbecue at the Country Clug. Secretary W. 
B. Roper is desirous of having as full an attendance 
at this meeting as is possible because of existing busi- 
ness conditions that necessitate discussion of important 
questions that will be presented. 
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SOME OF THE PARTICIPANTS IN FIELD SPORTS AT THE GRAND RAPIDS LUMBERMEN’S PICNIC, WHICH WAS HELD AT CASTLE PARK. 


GRAND RAPIDS LUMBERMEN AT PLAY. 


Beautiful Weather and Ideal Location Aid in Making the Sixth Annual Outing a Most Enjoyable Affair—Nashvil!< 
Club Entertains—Log Drivers to Contest for Supremacy. 


GRAND Rapips, MIcH., Sept. 1.—The Grand Rapids Lum 
bermen’s Association is a live organization. It is offi 
cered this year by W. E. Vogelsang, president; J. W. 
Warner, first vice-president; G. W. Perkins, second vice 
‘president; J. David Boland, treasurer, and A. M. Man 
ning, secretary. They meet once a month at a dinner, 
at which time matters of interest to the members are 
diseussed. For the last six years they have also had an 
annual outing, held at points notable for their delightful 
scenery. The sixth annual outing was held this year 
Saturday, August 29, at Castle Park, admirably situated 
for affairs of this kind. The attendance was not quite 
so large as in some previous years, having been kept down 
undoubtedly by the unsettled weather the day before. 
About 100 were present. Castle Park, where the 
affair was held, received 
its name from the mediev- 
al style of architecture of 
the home built several 
years ago by a German. 
It is an imitation of some 
old castle on the Rhine 
and is now used as a ho- 
tel, and notwithstanding 
its unique style of archi 
tecture it is thoroughly 
modern in its appoint 
ments and the crowd that 
visited it last Saturday 
will testify that John H. 
Parr, the proprietor, knows 
how to satisfy the cravings 
of a hungry erowd ot pie- 
nickers, 

At 9:10 a. m. the Grand 
Rapids folks met in front 
of the Klingman building 
and boarded two special 
ears of the Holland Inter- 
urban line. The picnic 
committee, composed of A. 
M. Manning, chairman; W. 
L. Fassett, Arthur Wolfe 
and Adrian Van Keulen, had arranged matters so 
well that all the affairs were run off on_ schedule time. 
After luncheon at the Castle Park Hotel most of those 
present climbed tke hills surrounding the park to get a 
glimpse of Lake Michigan and the magnitude of the views 
of the surrounding territory amply repaid them for the 
efforts put forth. 

From 1:30 to 4 p. m. the field sports were held. The 
first contest was one of strength and sxill—a tug of 
war. The winners were captained by Earle Crossman 
and the losers by Carl Schneider. The losers said it 
did not require much skill when they had such Brobding- 
nagians as Earle Crossman and N. J. G. Van Keulen 
tied to the rope. It was certainly a long, steady pull 
that won for Mr. Crossman’s team. 

The baseball game was altogether too intricate for a 
newspaper man to try to score. Charles Dregge caught 
for both sides for a time. Walter Winchester umpired 
one game and played in another. Dave Wolfe also played 
and umpired. A glance at the score book (said score 
being kept by Secretary Manning) makes it hard to 
tell whether there were more ‘‘ defects’’ killed than ‘‘ per- 








tects.’ Ben Leavenworth is a versatile gentleman 
and kept the crowd convulsed with his monologs. He also 
attempted to play ball and talked himself around to third 
base, but finally received the hook from Umpire Win 
chester. 

The ladies’ chance, which was down on the program 
as ‘* Hard Boiled,’’ was an egg race and was won by 
Mrs. E, C. Smith, with Miss Winnie Rosema second and 
Mrs. Charles Dregge third. 

The three-legged race for men was won by that pair 
of villains, Herb Schneider and Glenn Fitzgibbons, who 
had evidently been practicing this race for 365 days of 
the last year. They finished half a block ahead of 
Charles Dregge and George Konkle. The booby prize 
was won by Adrian Van Keulen and George Engel. 





hathing was indulged in, and Karle Crossman challeng. | 
anyone to a tub race, which fell through, owing to 1 
hottom failing out of Earle’s tub. 

At 5:30 p.m. a hungry crowd sat down to a m 


bountiful dinner prepared by mine host Parr. Aft 
dinuer the jovial picnickers adjourned to the sun par! 
where the winners were presented with their prizes. t 


7:15 everybody boarded special cars for Saugatuck, where 
all danced until 9:30, after which thev embarked ! 
Grand Rapids, a tired, but happy lot. 





NASHVILLE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Sept. 1—Dr. A. H. Pardue, Stat 
geologist, and R. S. Maddox, recently appointed State 
forester, were guests f 
the Nashville Lumbermen’s 
Club at the regular weekly 
meeting held Tuesday 
the assembly room of the 
Commercial Club. The 
two State officials came in 
response to an = invitation 
extended at the last meet 
ing and the addresses made 
by both were forcetul and 
interesting, At the con- 
¢lusion of their remarks 
both were extended a vote 
of thanks for their kind- 
ness in presenting a num 
ber of vital points in for 
estry in so entertaining and 
enlightening a manner. 

A letter received f rom 
D. Moore Andrews, head of 
the employment bureau of 
the Y. M. C. A., placing 
the employment list of the 





THE CROWD BEING LINED UP BY PRESIDENT VOGELSANG FOR A 


The combination race for ladies and gentlemen, which 
was a shce race, wes won by Herb Schneider and Miss 
Ruth Sanks; Glenn Fitzgibbons and Mrs. Herb Schneider 
finished second, and Mr. Elsen and Mrs. Vogelsang third. 

The sixth race was a race for ladies. They were each 
given a 2-ounce hottle and a teaspoon and the first three 
to fill their bottles were awarded prizes. The winners 
were returned as follows: Mrs. N. J. G. Van Keulen, 
Miss Irma Richter and Mrs. Herb Schneider. 

The next event was a hoop-rolling contest for men, 
which was won by Charles Dregge, with Stuart Engel 
second and J. David Boland third. 

The 50-yard dash for boys was won by Louis Haeck, 
with Tommy Foote second, and John Dregge third. 

The 50-yard dash for ladies was won by Mrs. E. C. 
Smith, with Mrs. Herb Schneider second and Miss Irma 
Richter third. 

The last field event was the collar and necktie race 


and the prizes were won by Joe Noorthoek and Miss Alice 


Allen, George Engel and Mrs. Lillian Witheck, and J. E, 
Orr and Mrs. Adrian Van Keulen. 


The crowd then adjourned to Lake Michigan, where 


association at the disposal 
of the local lumbermen, 
was read by Secretary Ce 
cil Ewing. 

Trading on the floor was very brisk and the meeting 
was one of the most enthusiastic which the local elub 
has ever held. 


PICTURE, 


—_ 


LCG DRIVERS IN WORLD’S CHAMPIONSHIP LOG 
ROLLING CONTEST. 


Eau CLAIRE, WIs., Sept. 2.—Preparations have been 
completed for the log rolling contest to be held here 
Monday, and most of the log drivers who have won fame 
in former tournaments have entered. The contest is 
being promoted by W. P. Hart, who declares this is t 
be the greatest since that of 1898 at the Omaha exposi 
tion, when 36,000 people stood in the rain for three hours 
to see the wonderful displays of skill and agility by the 
‘log rollers’’ and other performers. 

The daring of the drivers has furnished the theme for 
many a work of fiction which need not have gone beyond 
the sober fact to excite the wonder of the uninformed. 
Log driving is fast becoming a lost art and the tourna 
ment at Eau Claire may easily be expected to be the last 
of its kind. Only a few of the old drivers are left, and 

















SNAPSHOTS OF SOME OF THE WINNERS WHO CARRIED OFF PRIZES. THE BOY IN CENTER IS EDWIN, ROBUST SON OF EARLE CROSSMAN. 
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nost modern driving is too tame to develop the skill and 
Jaring that were demanded in the old days, 


—_—_ 


PICNIC OF LUMBER DEALERS, CONTRACTORS 
AND CARPENTERS HELD AT NIAGARA 
FALLS. 


Toronto, Onv., Aug. 31.—The eleventh annual picnic 
{ the lumber dealers, contractors and carpenters of 
familton was held at Niagara Falls Saturday, August 
», about 900 heing in attendance. An interesting pro- 
ram of games and sports was provided, including two 
aseball games. In the first the lumber dealers defeated 
he contractors after a close contest by 7 to 6. The 
cond game between mill hands and lumber dealers was 
on by the mill hands by 7 to 5. The lumber dealers’ 
ce was won by F. R. Burton, 8S. H. Ludlam taking 
cond place, 








INDIANAPOLIS RETAILERS TO ORGANIZE. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 31—A meeting of retail 
imber dealers will be called soon at which to perfect 
rrangements for organizing a lumbermen’s club.  In- 
itations will be sent out to every retail dealer in the 
ity to attend, A temporary organization will be formed, 
vhich will resolve into a permanent organization as rap 
dly as possible. The plan for such a club was discussed 
t a dinner given recently by A. A. Wilkinson, of the 
ireer-Wilkinson Lumber Company. While club rooms 
nay not be provided at the start, it is understood that 
irangements will be made for frequent lunches or ban 
juets at some club for the purpose of bringing the club 
members together frequently. 





BAY STATE WHOLESALERS IN SESSION. 


Visit Cape Cod Canal, Have a Banquet and Discuss 
Trade Situation. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., } 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 3—Members of the Massachu 
setts Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association took their 
annual outing yesterday, inspecting the Cape Cod Canal 
as guests of the construction company, and banqueting 
at Young’s Hotel in the evening. 

The special committee which has been perfecting a 
plan for disbanding the association and reorganizing 
the wholesale lumbermen of the State in an incorporated 
hody did not make its report. This action will come 
up at a meeting to be held next month. 

Though many wholesalers are still on vacation, thirty- 
one made the trip to the canal, All were impressed 
with the magnitude of the project and agreed that it 
will greatly benefit the lwnber trade of New England. 

At the banquet interesting addresses were made by 
President W. E. Litchfield, of Boston; G. E. Kimball, of 
Hingham; Howard Morse and H. J. Barker, of the 
Blacker & Shepard Company; M. A. Hall, of the Hall 
Lumber Company; William Bacon, of the Davenport 
Peters Company; H. B. Fiske, of the George McQuestin 
Company, and H. W. Blanchard, of the Blanchard Lum- 
ber Company, former presidents of the association. 

Last night is said to have been the hottest in Boston 
since 1874, but that did not interfere with the good 
fellowship of the lumbermen. Everything was delight- 
fully informal and all took hold with a vim to make the 
affair a success. President Litchfield had some inter 
esting things to say about the war. He traveled through 
the countries now in conflict two years ago and his in- 
vestigations at that time gave him a rare understanding 
of the real underlying conditions of the conflict. 

‘Tf the fellows whose votes brought this about,’’ 
said President Litchfield, ‘‘had to stand in the front 
ranks it would be a very short war. Two years ago 
when I visited those countries one could feel even then 
that they were trying to get at one another. They were 
laying up ammunition and devising means to kill the 
other fellow in the quickest possible way. I believe 
this war will result in the people disposing of the princes 
and governing themselves.’’ 

Referring to the effect of the war on the lumber 
trade, Mr. Litchfield said: ‘‘Anyone who reads the 
trade papers and talks with our friends sees that the 
lumber trade is now in a state of melancholy. But I 
think when we get accustomed to the tariff and new 
conditions we shall prosper. Inside of two years I be- 
lieve we shall see a state of great prosperity in our 
country. What we want is confidence—confidence for 
the man with the closed pocketbook that if he takes 
out a dollar he will get the dollar back somehow. I 
do not like to think it will be through this unfortunate 
war abroad, but we must take conditions as they are.’’ 

Most Boston lumbermen are enthusiastic autoists, and 
therefore there was deep interest in the remarks of 
G, E. Kimball, who had some inside information on the 
way Hingham officials have been persecuting automobile 
owners. He declared publicity is now the weapon with 
which they are fighting the politicians and that Hing- 
ham soon will lose its reputation as a dangerous place 
for autoists to tour. After speaking of the great im- 
portance of the canal to lumber shippers, Mr. Kimball 
recited a poem of the sea which evoked hearty applause. 

M. A. Hall and H. B. Fiske spoke of the excellent 
results sure to come of such outings. ‘‘It gives us an 
opportunity,’’ said Mr. Hall, ‘‘to get closer together 
than we would at the ordinary formal gathering around 
the dinner table. I hope we have many more of them.’’ 
Mr, Fiske moved a vote of thanks to the committee that 
arranged the affair, H. B. Clarke, A. M. Moore, secre- 
tary, and Mr. Hall. 

President Litchfield, Vice President C. S. Wentworth 
and Secretary Moore were appointed a committee to 





represent the association at a meeting of the New Eng- 
land Shippers car demurrage committee September 9. 

The committee invited the lumbermen to be repre- 
sented as the meeting will be the first of its kind held 
in the country, and matters of great importance rela- 
tive to car demurrage are to be considered. 

The banquet was the concluding feature of the out- 
ing, and with appointment of the delegates to attend 
the meeting of the shippers’ committee adjournment 
was taken. 





ARAUCARIAN PINE’S HABITAT. 


Chilean Tree Possessing Many Admirable Qualities 
Recommended for Introduction Into United States. 


The botanical distribution of Arauearian pine (Arau- 
caria imbricata Pav.) forests in the mountainous regions 
of southern Chile and northern part of Patagonia only 
recently have been fully determined, but surprisingly 
little has thus far been published in regard to them. 
The earliest botanists who traveled in Chile never saw 
this noble tree within its native habitat. Molina and 
Dombey during the latter part of the eighteenth century 
gave accounts of its distribution, but they had their 
information entirely from hearsay. In 1782 Pavon was 
sent by the Spanish Government to investigate the- 
suitability of this timber for ship building. The result 
was that the wood was considered good and was at once 
applied to the repairing and building of vessels. It was 
not, however, until nearly a half century later, when 
Poeppig, a German botanist, first made a botanical ex 
pedition into the higher Cordilleras and discovered these 
typical Araucarian forests. Toward the northern limits 
of its range Poeppig found that it formed a belt of 
forests of from 1,500 to 2,000 feet elevation and that 
farther south it descended to a much lower elevation. 
In the description of his travels he gives a very interest- 
ing, though inaccurate, discussion of the character and 
geographical distribution of this tree. 

After Poeppig a number of years elapsed during 
which botanists were prevented from entering this ter- 
ritory, on account of the hostile Araucarian Indian 
tribes that were constantly at war with each other. 
Immediately after the natives were pacified several very 
fruitful expeditions were undertaken to explore the 
region in which this interesting species is found. The 
first one of these was the Chilean military expedition 
under Brouilly in 1883. Four years later Cerrano con- 
ducted a second expedition with Otto Phillip as collector; 
and the third one in 1891-1892 was under Dr. von Cinier- 
adyki. Other lesser ones followed soon after, but it was 
through these expeditions that our knowledge of the 
higher Andes and the geographical distribution of these 
so-called pines has been materially increased. The more 
remote stretches of these forests on the Cordilleras were 
studied in 1894 by von C. Reiche, and we are indebted 
to him more than to any other investigator for informa- 
tion as to its northern limits of distribution. In 1896- 
1897 Dr. F. W. Neger, who was appointed naturalist to 
the Chilean Boundary Commission, made a very careful 
determination of the southern extension of the Arau- 
earian pine. The boundary of this very important tree 
may be said to extend from 37° 20’ south latitude 
southward to about the 40° 20’. While the Araucarian 
pine grows nowhere ‘lower than 1,500 feet in the north- 
ern part of its range, further to the south it often ap- 
pears at a lower elevation. 

This Chilean tree yields enormous quantities of nu- 
tritious seeds. A single fruit contains from 200 to 300 
kernels and there are frequently from 20 to 30 of these 
large fruits (locally known as ‘‘cabeza’’ or ‘‘heads’’) 
on one stem. The kernel, which is the shape of an 
almond but about twice the size, is surrounded with a 
coriaceous membrane that is easily removed. It is esti- 
mated that eighteen araucarias yield sufficient nuts to 
maintain a single person for a whole year. The Indians 
eat them either fresh, boiled or roasted, and the latter 
mode of cooking gives them a flavor resembling a chest- 
nut. For winter’s use they are dried, after being boiled, 
and the women prepare a kind of flour and pastry from 
them. The Chileans also procure a spirit from these 
nuts by distillation. 

The tree frequently attains a hight of 180 feet and a 
trunk diameter at the base of from 6 to 7 feet. The 
inner bark of the trunk is very thick and peculiar from 
its light, porous nature. The outer bark is also of a 
great thickness and of a similar corky consistence. The 
wood is of a yellowish color with darker veins and is 
often of great beauty; it is straight and even grained 
and susceptible of a fine polish. It is easily split into 
very thin sections and is often used for posts, rails, 
shingles ete. It is an excellent timber for general build- 
ing purposes, but on account of its comparative rarity 
and its inaccessibility in many localities it is too highly 
valued for the purposes of the cabinetmaker and for orna- 
mental work generally to be used extensively for ordi- 
nary purposes. It is used largely in Chile for masts. 

Araucaria imbricata has been planted for ornamental 
purposes in southern Florida and grows rapidly. It is 
growing along some of the drainage canals in the ever- 
glades and it would grow very successfully in many 
localities in the South. This tree has been introduced 
into southern Germany, where it grows very rapidly in 
favorable situations. Its introduction into the southern 
‘United States can not be too highly recommended. The 
Chilean species must not be confused with the Norfolk 
Island pine (Araucaria exelsa), which can not be grown 
outside of greenhouses in this country. 


ee 


It 1s well known that thoroughly seasoned lumber is 
stronger than that which is green or only partly dry, 
but recent researches in paper making proves that this 
is not true of all vegetable fiber, some certain plants 
being fully as strong green as after having been dried. 























Your | 


Future 
Operations 


Some morning the whistle on 
the Old Mill will blow for the 
last time, the last log will be 
hauled up and cut, the last board 
will pass the trimmer. 


Your assets then will consist 
of stock on hand, cut over lands, 
used machinery and 


Your Young Men 


What of the young men 
you have developed P 


Why not provide a future 
for them from which you 
may profit P 


Investigate some of the oppor- 
They 


are a splendid investment for your 


tunitic: the west now offers. 


surplus funds and your young men 
will find them a source of limitless 
opportunity. 


Open 
Negotiations 


Today. 


CHICAGO, ILL.. 
1750 McCormick Building. 


PORTLAND, ORE., 
1313 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 


SEATTLE, WASH., 
1009 White Building. 


James D. 


Lacey 
& Co. 


Timber Land Factors. 
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Ciark L. Poote & Co. 


EXCLUSIVE SPECIALISTS IN 


Timber Land Bonds 


Bank Floor, Westminster Building, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














Further information gladly furnished upon 
request. : 



























Timber Loans 


We negotiate long-time loans on 
approved standing timber lands 
owned by established and going 
lumber companies. 

Prompt and careful attention 
given to every application. 


Loans from $100,000 up. 
HOWARD, SIMMONS & CO. 


BANKERS 
38 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
Portland, Ore. Office: Lumbermen’s Bldg., Otis Arnold, Rep. 







































We are prepared to finance 
high-grade timber properties 
and A-1 lumber companies 
owning commercial timber. 
Capital furnished in amounts 
of $50,000.00 up on stock, 
bond or undivided mortgage 
basis either for long or short 
time. We believe we have 
perfected a new form of loan 
for timbermen which is more 
advantageous for the bor- 
rower than the regular form 
of timberland bonds hereto- 
fore issued. Principals only. 
Our rating AAA 1. 
Address W 377, 


Care, American Lumberman. 
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| TIMBER 
W.P. Ketcham "INVESTMENTS 


1014 Trust and Savings Bldg. | a oe 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. ington and British Columbia 

















Wm. S. Kelton & Company 


PUBLIC APPRAISERS. 


Appraisals for Insurance and Financial Purposes. 


Henry Building, - - Seattle, Wash. 

















LUMBER OUTPUT IN AUGUST. 


Compilation by National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation Shows Comparative Statistics for a Year. 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, in 
its report for August, 1014, gives general statistics 
compiled from information furnished by affiliated asso- 
ciations and non-member mills. Among the associa- 
tions reporting are the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation (Inc.), the North Carolina Pine Association, 
the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, the 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States, the Michi- 
gan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, and the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The recapitulation of cut and shipments of lumber 
from August, 1913, to July, 1914, inclusive, shows the 
number of feet of lumber (including both hardwoods 
and softwoods) cut and shipped by the mills report- 
ing, as well as the excess of cut over shipments, or 
shipments over cut, in the various months. The com 
pilation follows: 


No. of Mills Feet Cut 


Report-_ Total More Than 
1918— ing. Woods. Total Cut. Shipments. Shipped. 
Aug = 2 694 Hard 86,100,000 87,000,000 *9G00,000 






Soft 1,136,500,000 1,¢ 
Sept. . 758 Hard 80,400,000 


100,000 69,400,000 
300,000 *6,900,000 















f 
Soft 1,157,200,000 = 1,088,800,000 118,400,000 

Oct. ..-; 726 Hard 63,400,000 82,600,000 *19,200,000 
Soft 1,119,500,000 1,080,200,000  39.200.000 

Nov. 7 646 Hard 58,300,000 71,600,000 *13.300,000 
Soft 872,300,000 879,800,000  *7,500,000 

Dee. cic. 698 Hard 56,600,000 58,500,000  *1,900,000 
Soft 747,890,000 $26,000,000 *78,200,000 

1914— 

OS ar . 645 Hard 77,200,000 48,100,000 29,100,000 
Soft 805,300,000 *63,100,000 

Feb, .. ,. 678 Hard S- 51,400,000 33,900,000 
Soft 806,600,000 847,600,000 *41,000,000 

March . 645 Hard 99,400,000 57,100,000 2,300,000 
Soft 877,100,000 913,700,000 *36,600,000 

April . 619 Hard 108 300,000 58,300,000 45,000,000 
Soft 9. 200,000 934,500,000 = *2,300,000 

| er 665 Hard 102,200,000 59,000,000 43,200,000 
Soft 1,0838,700,000 1,006,700,000 77,000,000 

pune’ xs 652 Hard 95,000,000 25,500,000 
Soft 1,109,400,000 1,0 ‘ 

July . 614 Hard 70,800,000 
Soft 1,019,300,000 993,800,000 

Totals wee eeee 12,581,700,000 12,211,400,000 912,100,000 


* Feet shipped more than cut. 


Another compilation in the report shows the pro- 
duction and shipments of lumber during July, 1914, 
by States. The table follows: 

No. of Mills 


Report- Total 
States— ing. Woods. Total Cut. 
sp eae ¢ soft 


Feet Cut 
More Than 
Shipments. Shipped. 


é 351 Sof $0,890,000 44,900,000  *4,100,000 
Rs: sows 2 Hard 6,800,000 5,700,000 1,100,000 
Soft 66,200,000 69,600,000 *8,400,000 
Cali ..« i 8 Soft 13,500,000 11,600,000 1,900,000 
Ga. & Fla 25 Hard 1, 100,000 1,000,000 100,000 
Soft 28,300,000 29,600,000 *1,300,000 
Idaho ... 15 Soft 67,200,000 48,600,000 18,600,000 
Ind. ates 5 Hard 700,000 900,000 #200000 
are ‘ 3 Hard 200,000 100,000 100,000 
La. er 89 Hard 1,900,000 1,200,000 700,000 
Soft 178,400,000 195,800,000 *17,400,000 
Mich. ..... 43 Hard 22,900,000 17,800,000 5,100,000 
Soft 14,600,000 19,000,000 *4,400,000 
Ee 15 Soft 101,200,000 71,600,000 29,600,000 
Miss. ...... @3 Hard 5,600,000 5,200,000 400,000 
Soft 98,500,000 104,400,000 *5,900,000 
Mo. & Okla 8 Hard 1,500,000 1.500.000 .......... 
Soft 2,700,000 3,800,000 *1,100,000 





No. of Mills Feet Cut 
Report- Total More Tha): 

States— ing. Woods. Total Cut. Shipments. Shipped 
Mont. ...0% 4 Soft 21,100,000 11,100,000 =10,000,00 
N, So. undce. BGS 1,600,000 2,200,000 *600,01 
Soft 12,600,000 13,800,000 *1,200,00 

SOME: 44 ea<00 4 Hard 3,100,000 1,400,000 1,700,00 
Pe. “essass 34 Soft 87,300,000 86,100,000 1,200,00 
B. 0. wes ses 11 Hard BO0O,000 .ccccccccces 300,00: 
Soft 9,400,000 10,900,000 = *1,500,00: 

i 6 Hard 2,500,000 3,100,000 *500,00 
Soft 800,000 500,000 300,00 

TK, © ale.easis 45 Soft 71,600,000 74,100,000 *2,500,00: 
WA sess 5< 9 Hard 900,000 1,900,000 *1,000,00: 
Soft 11,700,000 9,900,000 — 1,800,00: 
Wash. .... 74 Soft 138,600,000 145,100,000 *6,500,00: 
W. Va, ... 6 Hard 2,400,000 5,400,000 *3,000,00: 
ee 65 Hard 19,200,000 17,900,000 1,300,00: 
Soft 54,800,000 43,400,000 11,400,00¢ 
Totals ...623 1,098,800,000 1,066,100,000 141,900,001 


* Feet shipped more than cut. 
Summary. 
Decrease in cut during July, 1914, under July, 1913 6,200,000 
Increase in shipments during July, 1914, over July, 









Tarai i ai cea a4 A a ere ee nae 7,100,00¢ 
Excess cut over shipments during July, 1913...... 98,100,000 
Excess cut over shipments during July, 1914....... 14,800,000 





A NEW FACTOR IN HARDWOODS. 


Two Prominent Lumbermen of Ohio and West Virginia 
Officer Newly Consolidated Company. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Aug. 31.—It is reliably re 
ported that within the next thirty days the organization 
will be completed of a new hardwood lumber company 
resulting from a consolidation of the Diamond Lumber 
Company and the Midland Lumber Company, both of 
this city. It is understood that the new company will be 
known as the Atlas Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
with offices in the Union Trust Building at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Two prominent lumbermen of Ohio and West Virginia 
will be officers of the new.company. J. C. West, presi- 
dent of the Midland Lumber Company, of Parkersburg, 
and vice president of the Oak-Wood Lumber Company, 
of Marietta, Ohio, which operates a band mill at Pick- 
ens, W. Va., will be president of the new company, and 
&. M. Bonner, president of the Diamond Lumber Com 
pany, at Parkersburg, will be secretary-treasurer of the 
uew organization. 

Through the interest held by Mr. West in the Oak- 
Wood Lumber Company the new company will have the 
exclusive sale of the output of the Oak-Wood plant, 
amounting to approximately 1,000,000 feet of hard 
woods per month and this, with the output of other mills 
in West Virginia and Kentueky now controlled by the 
old companies, will give the’ new organization a general 
line of hardwoods of sufficient volume to make that 
company a strong factor in the hardwood market 
throughout the territory in which it will operate. Mr. 
West and Mr. Bonner have both been actively engaged 
for fifteen or twenty years in the production and mar- 
keting of West Virginia hardwoods, the volume of 
their business having become so great as to make it 
necessary to locate their offices more conveniently to 
their trade as well as to their several mill connections; 
hence the location of the headquarters of the new com- 
pany at.Cincinnati. 

A successful and profitable career is predicted for 
the new organization as the men at its head have a 
wide circle of friends in the hardwood consuming trade 
and both enjoy a personal acquaintance with practivally 
every lumberman in West Virginia. 





BAND MILL AND YARDS AT PICKENS, W. VA., OF THE ATLAS LUMBER & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, OF CIN- 
CINNATI, OHIO—E. M. BONNER (upperleft), SECRETARY AND TREASURER; J. C. WEST (lower right), PRESI- 


DENT. 
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Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 








LUMBER DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION. 


SEPTEMBER 10—Chattanooga, 
itler: I. & S. 479—Lumber 
nn., to Nashville, Tenn. 


Tenn., before 
rates from 


Examiner 
Chattanooga, 


SEPTEMBER. 12—Louisville, Ky., before Examiner 
Mackley: Il. & 441—Lumber rates to New Albany, Ind. 
pve ME Teg 15—Nashville, Tenn., before Examiner 
}eutler: 5480—Chestnut Lumber Co. vs. Louisville & 


aaneite Railroad Co.; 6682—Chestnut Lumber Co. vs. 

.w Orleans & North Eastern Railroad Co. et al.; 6912 
(hestnut Lumber Co. vs. Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co. 
et al. 


SEPTEMBER 15 TO 19—Utica, N. Y., before Examiner 
carmalt: I. & 8S, 414—Cancelation of rates in connection 
th small lines by carriers in Official Classification ter- 
ritory. 
SUSTAINS INCREASED LUMBER RATE. 
[By OvELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 2.—The Interstate Com 
merece Commission has rendered a decision in the mat 
ter of the increased lumber rates of New England, sus- 
taining the inerease on lumber and other forest prod- 

ts from points on the Maine Central Railroad to 
points on the Boston & Maine, and has vacated the 
suspension order previously issued. The report was 
written by Commissioner Clements. The tariff involved 
in the proceeding is the Maine Central Railroad Com- 
pany, I. C. C. No. C-1489, and its operation was sus- 
pended until September 12, 1914. Protests were entered 
against it by the Charles S. Wentworth Company, lum- 
her concern of Boston, and a number of mill owners 
und shippers of lumber and other forest products lo- 
cated in various eities and towns of New England. 

At the hearing the railroad company announced that 
it would maintain the present rates on pulpwood, which 
is one of the commodities taking the lumber rate, and 
would therefore have been affected by the proposed in- 
crease, and suggested that the rates on that commodity 
he left for further consideration. 


Lumber Shipper Asks for Reparation. 





A complaint has been filed by J. W. Wells Lumber 
Company, of Menominee, Mich., against the Chicago, 


Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, in which it claimed that 
the lumber company is being discriminated in the mat 
ter of log rates from Ontonagon, to Menominee, by 
being charged at the rate of $4.65 per 1,000 feet, 
while the same road handles logs for competitors, an 
equal distance for $3.25 to $3 per 1,000 feet. Com- 
plainant asks that a reasonable rate be established and 
also for reparation. amounting to $4,754.73. 





RATE INCREASE HEARING DATE SET. 

Houston, Tex., Aug. 31.—The Texas Railroad Com 
mission has set the public hearing of the Texas rail 
roads application for authority to increase freight rates 
15 percent for November 23. The questions to be con- 
sidered are whether the present rates yield an adequate 
revenue to the railroads and if not, what course should 
he pursued to meet the situation. 





URGED TO AVOID CAR SHORTAGE. 

CoLuMEUS, On10, Sept. 1—The Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission has issued a statement which contains an 
admonition to railroads and shippers in the Buckeye 
State to prevent as much inconvenience as possible im 
an expected car shortage during the fall season. The 
statement says that all phases of the causes for con- 
gestion are not the same every year and consequently 
no general rules can be laid down to meet the con 
tingencies. All of the experiences of the last year 
have not contemplated the bumper crops of 1914 which 
will tend to increase the shortage. 

The railroads are urged to furnish usable cars and 
those that need it should be promptly repaired. Loaded 
and unloaded cars are to be moved as promptly as pos- 
sible. Shippers are urged promptly to report all loaded 
and empty ears on sidings; to avoid ordering more 
cars than are needed and to load all cars to their fullest 
capacity. 


COMING TAP LINE CONFERENCE. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 1—The following communica 
tion from F. A. Leland, chairman of the Southwestern 
Tariff Committee, under date of August 27, has been 
received by the tap line representatives: 

Special invitation is hereby extended to you to be present 
at i headquarters, Century Building, St. Louis, at 
10 a. Friday, September 4, to meet with the trunk line 
carr iy “to give consideration to questions of reé@stablisbing 
rates on lumber and lumber articles from producing points 
on your lines, as outlined in order of Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in I. & 8S. docket No. 11, of July 29. 

Under date of August 28 the committee on publicity, 
R. S. Davis, chairman, sent notice regarding advance 
in freight rates on lumber to short line railroads, as 
follows: 

You have doubtless received an invitation from F. A. 
Leland, chairman of the Southwestern Traffic Committee, to 
meet with trunk line carriers in St. Louis on Friday, Sep 


tember 4, to consider the establishment of joint rates on 
lumber. 





At a conference of several representatives of short 
lines held this forenoon, at Jefferson Hotel, it was sug 
vested that a meeting of the tap lines, addressed by 
Mr. Leland, be ealled at St. Louis, Jefferson Hotel, for 
Thursday, September 3, at 10 a. m. This will afford an 





opportunity for exchanging views regarding the 
order of the Interstate Commerce 
rates, route and divisions. 

It is understood there are 94 tap lines in the 
western Tariff Committee jurisdiction, 


recent 


Commission as to 


South- 





SEEK REDUCTION ON SHINGLE RATES. 


Houston, TEX., Aug. 31.—Texas lumbermen have 
noticed that while reduced rates on fir lumber frem 


northwestern points a Texas co inte effect next month, 
a corresponding reduction was not made on shin gles, 
and they are now planning to insist that the differential 
be observed, with the intention of for cing a 


reduction 
on shingles also, 


It is also hinted in several of the lumber offices that 


Texas yellow pine manufacturers may want a corres- 
pondingly low rate on yellow pine to northern and north- 
west territory, in retaliation for the encroachment of 
the fir manufacturers on southwestern territory. While 
the demand for fir in this section is very light, it is 
conceded that this demand might be increased through 





persistent salesmanship, and they ara not taking any 

chances, 
HEARINGS AT MEMPHIS. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 1.—There will be hearings 


in Memphis September 16 and 17 before J. E. But- 
jer, special examiner for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. These will be held at the Federal building 
here and will cover a number of subjects. 

At least two cases of special interest will be presented 


to the hardwood lumber fraternity. One of these is 
styled John M. Woods Lumber Company ys. the St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railroad and involves 


reparation on shipments of 
other is styled R. J. Darnell (Ine.) vs. the Yazoo & 
Mississippi VaHey Railroad and is the outgrowth of 
complaints on rates to New Orleans. The complainant 
seeks reparation on shipments of lumber from the mills 
of the plaintiff at Leland, Miss. to New Orleans. These 
will be handled before the commission by J. H. 
Townshend of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Bureau. 


lumber to Boston. The 


cases 





~~ 


GOVERNMENT LUMBER NEEDS. 





More Quotations Asked for Pine Than for Any Other 
Wood—Oak Second in Demand. 


(Bids Opened September 22, 1914.) 


Article— 


. Quantity, Feet. 
Ash, white, 


Delivery at 
firsts and ss 


navy yard, 
seconds, 3 by 8” up yy Sch, 
| EE eee 4,000 feet... Washington, D 7258 
Ash and maple, white, BRP PCS ake bew 


(MO a eee ee 5,300 feet. 


Cousters Harbor Is sland, 
Newport, R. I. 


Cypress, for boat build- 





ae, PSG" PRICES. o04'0 16,000 feet Brooklyn, N. Y. 7258 
Oak, ercssing plank, 4 Peek 

by 10” by 16’ long.... 20,000 feet Washington, D. (....7259 
Oak, white, 6 by 10” uy sets 

i ee ke ee 5,000 feet. Washington, D. C....7258 
Oak, white 6”, well sea 7 

soned, firsts and sec 

| rr err rr ee 10,000 feet Boston, Mass. 00 7258 
Oak, white, bending, 1”, 


8 to 12” 
18’ long, 


wide, 16 to 


unseasoned, 5,000 feet. Brooklyn, N. Y......7258 


Oak, white, domestic. Miscellaneous, Philadelphia, Pa..... 7258 
Piles, North Carolina or : 

Virginia, creosoted, 50 

and 65° long......... 100 feet..... PCIE RS ors. v wcssce 7259 
Piles, round, yellow 

pine, 46 by 48’ long.. 89,180 linear ft. Philadelphia, Pa... ..7268 
Pine, white, No. 1, 1”.. 20,000 feet..... Boston, Mass......... 7358 
Pine, white, No. 1, firsts 

and seconds, 2%” by 

10”, and 3 by 10” up 

WIKIO o vec 0 0dic 4 e086 oe 16,000 feet..... Washington, D. C....7258 
Pine, white, No. 2, well ° 

stasuned, 24, 24% and 

BP cucacencneeiee pe’ aes 30,000 feet..... Norfolk, Va.,.. 7258 
Pine, white, No. 3, 144” 

RAP rr eee 16,000 feet..... Brooklyn, N. -Y...... 7258 
Pine, North Carolin: 

Nos. 1 and 2......... 1225, 000 feet..... Norfolk, Va.......... 7258 
Pine, white, soft Idaho, 

No. 1, 2” thick, 8” 

WIIG cnoeuis sume esse 16,000 feet..... Brooklyn. N. Y......7258 
Pine, Virginia, 1 and = 

by 12” by 12 to i" 

Pe ee ae 45,000 feet..... Washington. D. C....7258 
Pine, yellow, prime, 

well seasoned.......- 165,000 feet..... Norfolk, Va.......... 7256 
Poplar, firsts and sec 

onds, 1% and 4 by 10” 

up Wide ....-.eeeeees 6,000 feet..... Washington, D. C.... 7258 
Spruce, merchantable 

grade, 16’ long....--- 102,000 feet.. srooklyn, N. Yo; Tas 
Spruce, New England, 

white, clears, 14 and 

2” 10 to 12”.......-. 52,000 feet..... Bostun, Mass..... TZ58 
Spruce, southern, met- aie 

chantable ...+++-+++- $5,000 feet..... Norfolk, Va..........7258 
Spruce, southern, dress 

ing, 1%4 by 12” by 12 : 

to 16’ long..........- 20,000 feet. . Washington, D. C....7258 
Spruce, West Virginia, 

commercial, merchant- 

able, 2, 3 and 4” thick 50,000 feet. Philadelphia, Pa. 7258 


Ties, railroad cross, 84 
lon: white or rock ; 
-_ iebeue es cebeeeens 1.500 feet..... Washington, D. C....7 
(Bids Opened September 29, 1914.) 


Delivery at 
Article— Quantity, Feet. navy yard, Sch. 
\sh, white, bang grade, ; 
2, 2%, 3 and 4”...... 15,500 feet..... Puget Sound, Wash. .7267 


Oak, white, dome stic, 


7,500 feet..... Puget Sound, 


firsts, 1, 114, 2, 2%” 


Wash. .7267 








TIMBER LOANS 


ON 


High grade accessible stand- 
ing timber owned by estab- 
lished, going lumber com- 
panies in any amount from 


$200,000 up. 


Correspondence and Personal 
Interviews Invited. 


Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


INVESTMENT BONDS 








First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO 











PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 


EMPLOY 
THE RED Book 
, SERVICE 
Competent Reliable 
Collection Lumber 
ervice. Ratings. 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 








TO one who has spent any part of his life 
in the forests, a library without the 
poems of Douglas Malloch must ever be: 
incomplete. —National Magazine. 


“THE Woops,” just published, contains 
the best work of “the lumberman poet,” 
including “Today,” just now haan s 
most widely quoted poem. 


“In Forest Lanp” has a hundred poems 
that have delighted thousands. It is in 
its third edition. 


No lumberman’s library is complete with- 
out one or both of these volumes. “The 
Woods” will be sent postpaid for ‘$1 or 
“In Forest Land” for $1.25 by the pub- 
lisher, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 
S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 






































A Vivid Story 






of the life every lumberman 
knows woven around a typical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory %. Pines 


By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 





GLORY or al. HE PINES s 


mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


Illustrated and printed in 


good readable $1.25 


j type, postpaid, 








Be WHLLIAM CHALMERS COVERT 

















American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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ett on 


| Timber Lands | 
For Long Periods of Time in : 
Fy} Amounts from $100,000 up. i 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 

We now control and operateanumberof mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know iB 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. iB 

1 


, Lyon, Gary & Co. | 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bld¢., 
208 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 














Chicago, Illinois 


United States Depositary 








Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 32,000,000 





WM, A. TILDEN, President 
J. FLETCHER FARRELL 


NELSON N. LAMPERT 
Vice-Prest. HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Prest. Vice-Prest. 
GEORGE H. WILSON CHARLES FERNALD THOMAS E. NEWCOMER 

Cashier Ass’t Cashier Ass't Cashier 


WM. W. Le GROS — L. BOYE WM. L. McKEE 
Ass’t Cashier s’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier 
HARRY LAW TON, Mgr. of Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A, TILDEN, Prest. CHARLES A. TILDEN, - Ass’t Cashier 
NELSONN. LAMPERT, V. Prest. E.C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 
JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLFR, Mgr. Bond Dept 
F. A. MYREN, Mgr., Real Estate Loan Dept. 
HERBERT C. ROER, Manager Safe Depusit Vaults. 


Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets | 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


Timber Estimates 


We cruise timber in temperate and tropical lands. 
Estimates, Maps, Reports. 


VITALE & ROTHERY 


Forest Engineers 

















527 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 
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Y SOUTHERN © j 
| TIMBER ESTIMATES 
"LAND APPRAISALS 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Reports include topographi- 
cal map, detailed estimates 
and written report. 


GARDINER & HOWE, 
Engineers. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


90 Ads For Retail Yards 


Shown on our latest bulletin makes it 
invaluable to retailers who advertise. 
If you want a copy free, write today. 


American Lumberman, p.u."«., Chicago 


Timber 


Estimates 
CLARENCE W. GRIFFITH, 


Dept. Mer. 
Porter Bldg. 





UNREASONABLE LUMBER PRICE ADVANCE DISPROVED. 


Prices of Present Day Compared With Those of 1879 Show 6.57 Percent Increase Whiie 
Wages Are 30.8 Percent Higher. 
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In connection with a recent effort of a branch of the the month, to which is then added board figured at 5 as 
national Government to carry the idea that retail prices cents a working day. Is 
of lumber have been almost universally advanced to an A little figuring upon the retail invoice shows tl me 
unreasonable extent, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased — those items on which comparison of old and new pric m 
to be able to reproduce a lumber invoice (or more cor- — is available indicates that the old price upon these ite: re 
rectly, a lumber statement of account, inasmuch as it was $119.60. Extended at the present prices they wou! | nl 
covers a considerable period), rendered by Pope & Talbot = amount to $126.43. This shows an average advance cs 
from their retail lumber yard then located at Vallejo, 6.57 percent. le 
Cal. Immediately adjoining the column of unit price Going over the items of the sawmill wage scale in t! 
extensions appears a column of typewritten figures which same way one finds an average advance in the cost « a 
have been inserted to show the retail prices which the labor of 30.8 percent. The average daily wage, takin. 
same company was charging in August, 1914, thirty-five all of the classes shown and including board at 45 cent. 
vears later, at its retail yard conducted at Oakland, Cal working day at that time, shows an average wage pa 
It will be noted that these prices on two items are $1 in 1879 of $2.331 per day, as against $3.049 per d: 
lower than thirty-five years ago and on the majority not paid in 1914. It should also be said in this connecti: Fixe 
over $1 higher. The last item of tongued and grooved that the Puget Mill Company is rather advantageous! a 
stock is $3 higher, but the later quotation is on vertical situated for the securing of labor and that the averag 
grain, which is, of course, worth more money. of sawmill wages upou the Pacific coast is probably som 
In comparison with this range of retail lumber yard what higher at the present time than here shown. 
riees, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is also happy ; B. 
prices the A {ERIC a LUMBERMAN is ilso happy to be Wages Paid by Puget Mill Company in July, ' 
able to reproduce a copy of the wage schedule of the 1879 and 1914 cl 
Puget Mill Company for July, 1879, as compared with oe or (i ae eal 
the additional column which has been added to the right sage eae  aaena a ee —- > ea touthe 2.00%) of t 
showing the wages which are being paid for similar Maateks Babes, Total Per Day 1s 
laccas : . ¢ 2 rAse sma There are five 9 1879 191 
classes ot labor at the present time. Chere are five tilace: colreutan $100.00 $4.30 $3.50 as, 1 ( 
blanks in this right hand, column indicating classes of — Filers, pony gang. 75.00 3.33 Arie lac 
labor which are not represented on the present pay-roll, Tiers: live gang. .. 0.00 276 Fo igs 
: . 4 A a Milers, lath mill........ 50.00 2.37 3.25 
In explanation of these figures it should be said that = Sawyers, circular (old or 
the second column, showing wages per day paid in 1879, CO VRE A See 70.00 3.14 3.0) ari 
. ~ , : : 2 ° - . Sawyers, cireulat (new 
is figured on the basis of twenty-six working days to RRR ie ty Cer ce 60.00 27 OH ne 
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Monthly Wages, 
1879 





Total Per Day 
1879 1914 


wyers, pony gang.... 60.00 2.76 

wyers, scantling ma 

hine (new mill)..... 45.00 2.18 3.25-3.50 
wyers, scantling ma- 

hine (old mill)..... 410.00 

wyers, edger (new 

NUE) saauee st stewed s 50.00 

wyers, edger (old mill) 50.00 


35.00—40,00 
$5.00—45.00 


cdger off (old mill) 
dger off (new mill). 


jistarter, pony edger 45.00 

jistarter, edger (new 

CRIED hivatwse ers 40.00 

immerman 40.00 
45.00 


mmerman, pony jyany 
ew turner... ‘ 35.00—40.00 
mber car., te es 35.00—40.00 
QING <2 s00.0' : 4.00 
TROGIE: 5... 
leymen 





R 7 : 
40,00—-52.00 P—2.45 3.05.00 


Monthlv Wages, Total Per Day 
9 1879 1914 








Pilers ... 40,00-44.00 §=1.99-2.18  2.00-2.50 
Boommen 40.00-55.00 1.99— 2.75-3.00 
ee area Reet are ee 30.00 1.60 
Low Toner. ,.... . 35.00—40.00 1.80-1.99 
PIQUED cc cceces se 40,00 1.99 
Capt, bull wheei, 40.00 1.99 
Laborers Gis 35.00—-40.00 1.80-1.99 
Planermen ...... iss 100.00 4.30 
Planermen (helpers). 40,00—45.00 1.99-2.18 
Engineers "ap 35.00—40.00 1.80-1,99 
Firemen 35.00 1.80 
Watchmen . 40.00 1.09 
Pile driver. 60.00 2.76 
Teamsters .... 40,.00—45.00 1.99-2.158 ,.00=2.50 
Machinist 40.00-100.00 1.99—4.30 2 50—F.00 
Blacksmith ..... 160.00 4.30 4.50 
Blacksmith helpet 45.00 2.18 2.00 
Carpenters 6 40.00—75.00 1.99-3.33 2.25-4.50 
FRE oak cae pales 35.00 1.80 2.50 
Longshoremen 52.00 2.45 50 per hr 





EXPORTERS DISCUSS WAR SITUATION. 





}.xecutive Board Considers Emergency Measures—Protection of Seized Shipments—Pro- 
blems of Shipping and Exchange—Will Not Force Market. 





BALTIMORE, Mp,, Aug. 31.——Conservatism, caution and 

curtailment of production were the dominant notes 
heard at the special meeting of the board of directors 
of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, which 
as held last Friday and Saturday at the Hotel Sinton, 
, Cincinnati. The meeting had been called in the first 
lace because it is the custom to hold one or two gather- 
ngs during the summer and swap experiences, but also 
for the reason that the war has brought to the front 
arious problems of vital interest to shippers of lumber. 
One of these probiems is that of transportation. This 
has been in part solved by the circumstances that Great 
Britain retains control of the Atlantic and that there is 
io power to dispute this control successfully at the pres- 
ent time. The vessels of the United Kingdom and her 
illies, therefore, are free to move between the ports of 
the United States and those of the allied countries, as 
well as between the American gateways and those of 
neutral countries. This affects a large part of the ship- 
ping and a reasonably good service to various points is 
thus furnished, though it does not extend to other trade 
centers which have heen importent and large buyers of 
American woods. A question, however, which remains 
to be settled is that of exchange. The shipper of any 
commodity asks himself if he is going to be paid for the 
yoods he ships, and if so, how payment will be made. A 
settlement of this problem is fully as important as that 
of making the movement of cargoes safe. The directors 
of the N. L. E. A. saw in the action of President Wil 
son, Who is endeavoring to provide ships under American 
registry to carry the commerce of the United States 
wherever such carriers are necessary, a most commend- 
able means of relief, and adopted a resolution expressive 
of the appreciation of the association, which resolution 
was ordered wired to the President. 

Another matter which claimed attention was that of 
the disposal of the shipments of lumber on vessels which 
cleared before war was declared and which afterward 
fell into the hands of hostile powers as prizes. It was 
realized that such shipments would ultimately be turned 
hack to the shippers upon proving ownership, but they 
would in a majority of cases ke at points which afford 
no markets for that particular kind of lumber, the stocks 
having been manufactured for a certain territory, and 
possessing little value at any other. There would be 
other costs to meet. The lumber would have to be vir 
tually given away, and the owners being without pro 
tection in the shape of war risk insurance, would lose 
heavily. How to go about minimizing these losses occu 
pied a considerable portion of the time of the directors, 
one outcome being the decision to instruct Frank Tif 
fany, the foreign representative of the association in 
London, to look especially after all such shipments and 
assert the rights of members therein. 

The question of exchange of course, is beyond the 
power of the association to settle, and the members must 
await developments, though the discussion brought out 
some interesting views, and will doubtless be found pro 
ductive of benefit in that the exporters individually will 
have the benefit of the counsel of the members collec 
tively. 

As far as the war itself is concerned, and the rights 
and wrongs of it, the deliberations developed much di 
versity of opinion, some of the exporters taking the 
view that the Germans and Austrians would win, while 
others expressed themselves just as confident or even 
more so that the victory would be with the allies. Nor 
was there any unanimity as to the duration of the con 
flict, some of the directors entertaining the belief that 
the war would be short because of its exhausting char- 
acter, while others saw a long period of uncertainty and 
strife ahead, The situation was discussed at some length 
by Fred Arn, president of the association, in his semi 
annual report. Mr. Arn went over some of the main 
facts that have developed, and emphasized the difficul 
ties confronting the exporters. He pointed to conditions 
which, according to his view, brought about the war, and 
he offered suggestions along certain lines for meeting 
the difficulties that have arisen. 

The report of the treasurer, John L. Aleock, of Balti- 
more, showed the association to be in excellent shape 
financially. Statements were also submitted by a num- 
ber of the standing and special committees on various 
phases of the association work, all of them showing sat 
isfactory progress. It was decided to have a special day 
at the Panama-Pacifie Exposition in San Francisco, the 
selection of a date being left until later. Perhaps it 


will not be fixed until the next annual meeting in Janu- 
ary, 1915. 


It has been proposed that the N. L. E. A. 














meet at San Francisco during the exposition in annual 
session, but the constitution and by-laws are a_ bar 
against such an arrangement, specifying that the meet- 
ing must take place in January. The members of the 
board present were: 


Fred Arn, of the J. M. Card Lumber Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn,, president. 

Frank F. Fee, of the Crayton Hardwood Lumber Company, 
of Dermott, Ark., first vice president. 

Chester F. Korn, of the Korn-Conxlin Company, of Cincin 
nati, second vice president. 

John L, Alcock, of John LL. Alcock & Co., treasurer, Balti 
more, 

Ferd Brenner, of the 
of Alexandria, L4. 

W. H. Russe, of Russe & Burgess (Inc.), Memphis, Tenn, 

Fk. E. Hoffman, of Hoffman Bros. & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Edward Barber, of the Howard & Barber Lumber Company, 
Cincinnati. 

W. E. Weakley, proxy for W. M. Ritter, of the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Company, Columbus, Ohio, 


Ferd Brenner Lumber Company, 


After the executive session the Cincinnati members of 
the association were invited to join in the conferences, 
and among those who took advantage of the invitation 
were Messrs. Mengies and Christie, of James Kennedy 
& Co.; A. Schmidt, of Theodor Francke Erben; W. 8. 
Sterrett, of the M. B. Farrin Lumber Company, and 
Fk. A. Conklin, of the Korn-Conklin Company, 

It is to be said that the exchange of views developed 
a general disposition in view of the state of uncertainty 
confronting the trade, to hold down, and it can be stated 
that the mills which have not already discontinued opera- 
tions will do so as soon zs the stocks of logs on hand 
are worked up. That the export trade must be very 
materially curtailed for an indefinite period was appar 
ent to everyone, and there will be no disposition to 
force the market. 





AMBITION. 


Before man assumed the cloak of civilization, all 
men were equal, The vast, uneasy seas that stretched 
tarther than their sight, the fields, the forests, the 
lands that lay beyond their ken, were as much one 
man’s as another’s, 

They hunted, they fished, they roamed from place to 
place without restraint—no one rich, and no one poor, 
because there was no standard. Every man had all 
he wished, and he was satisfied. 

Then, little by little, one man’s belongings exceeded 
another’s. The desire of each to have as much, or 
the same, as another, finally roused into life the germ 
of what today we call ‘‘ambition,’’ 

As we know it, it is the restless power within us 
that spurs us on to the attainment of greater wealth, 
and higher position, according to the standard of the 
civilized world. What people of the present owe to 
the ambition of those who went before is almost in- 
conceivable. Ambition brought the. ships of Colum- 
bus across the sea to discover a new land. It stretched 
the glistening rails across a continent to bind the East 
and West together. It carried man into the depths 
of the earth, and into the air above. Ambition has 
piaced man upon his present high pinnacle of achieve- 
ment, F 

Yet, on the other hand, there are men who are 
simply glad-they have ‘‘a job,’’ and plod on, day after 
day. We are apt to look down upon such a man. 
Mere thoughtlessness! He is the anchor that holds in 
place, and perpetuates, the goal gained by the ambi- 
tious man, 

Applaud the ambitious man, honor the plodding man 

we need them both.—The Disston Crucible. 


PAL OOOO 


AMERICAN lumber stocks in Glasgow and western 
Scotland generally are said at the present time to repre 
sent four or five months’ supphes except in spruce 
deals, birch and furniture woods.. It is believed the 
lightly stoéked woods wiil increase in value owing to 
the diffienlty of securing new supplies. 


BABA 


As THE South's consumption of lumber is very ma- 
terially affected by the cotton crop, southern sawmill 
operators should seeure bulletin No. 125, Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Commerce, obtainable upon 
request addressed to the Director of the Census, Wash- 
ington, D. C. This bulletin contains complete statistics 
covering upland and sea island eotton produetion to 
and including the year 1913. 








87,500,000 Feet 
National Forest Timber 


For Sale. 


AMOUNT AND SPECIES—87,500,000 feet B. M.,. 
more or less, of western yellow pine, sugar 


pine, Douglas fir, white fir, and 


incense 


cedar saw timber, approximately 81 per 
cent western yellow pine and sugar pine. 


LOCATION—With'in the Crater National Forest, 
Oregon, in Twps. 35 and 36 S., R 4 E., 
W. M., Four Bit Creek watershed. 


STUMPAGE PRICES—Lowest rates considered, 
$3.25 per M. for western yellow pine and 
sugar pine, $0.50 per M. for Douglas fir, 
white fir, and incense cedar, $0.05 each 
for No. 1 and $0.02 each for No. 2 stand- 


ard Douglas fir hewn ties. 


Rates to be 


readjusted on March 31, 1920, and March 


31, 1923. 


DEPOSIT—With bid $5,000, to apply on pur- 
chase price if bid is accepted, or refunded 


if rejected. 


Ten per cent may be retained 


as forfeit if the contract and bond are not 
executed within the required time. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS—Sealed bids will be re- 
ceived by the District Forester, Portland, 
Oregon, up to and including September 25, 


1914. 


The time for receiving bids may be 
extended 30 days 


upon the request of 


any person who desires additional time for 


the examination of the timber. 


The right 


to reject any and all bids is reserved. 


Before bids are submitted full 


information 


concerning the character of the timber, condi- 
tions of sale, deposits, and the submission of 
b'ds should be obtained from the Forest Super- 
visor, Medford, Oregon, or the District Forester, 
Portland, Oregon. 








Ontario Lumber Company 
Limited— in Liquidation. 


The undersigned invites tenders for all or any of 
the following Timber Limits, in the District of Parry 
Sound, Province of Ontario. 








Township. | Berths. 


McConkey! 1, 2, 4 
McConkey) Part of 3 
Hardy 3 
Mills 1 
Pringle 1:2 
Lount i 
Machar | Partof 
2,4 
Gurd ] 


Henvey, or 6 
Broken 
Front 








Area 
Sq Miles 
561% 
4%4 
2034 
23% 
43% 
183; 


4 
18% 


73 


Estimated Quantity of Timber. 





About 117 million feet, including 
about 70 million feet Hemlock and 
about 15 million feet Birch. 


About 33 million feet, including 
about 15 million feet Hemlock and 
about 9 million fect Birch. 

Less 10 million feet in above 2 
Townships. 


About 54 million feet, includin 
about 31 million feet Hemlock a 
about 11 million feet Birch. 
About 38 million feet, including 
about 16 million feet Hemlock and 
about 12 million feet Birch. 
About 28 million feet, including 
about 13 million feet Birch. 


About 5 million feet, mostly Hem- 
lock and Birch. 
About 5 million feet, mostly Hem- 
lock and Birch. 


About 7 million feet, mostly White 
and Red Pine. 








The above areas, timbered, are covered by Government 


Licenses renewable from year to year. 


Estimates are taken 


from the Company’s records. 


The undersigned also offers for sale the French River Mill 
Property and Equipment, the property of the above Company. 
The lowest of any tender not necessarily accepted. 


BRYAN PONTIFEX, C. A., 


LIQUIDATOR. 





2, Leader Lane, TORONTO. 
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Big Value House 
For Local Advertising 


We've selected this one from our last regular 


advertising bulletin for you dealers who have 
been waiting for a moderate priced house with 
which to try out this form of specific adver- 
tising. 


Here’s Your Opportunity 


A house that can be built complete for about $1350 
—four rooms and bath. an ad suit- 


able for use in your home paper with illustrations of 


We've prepared 
exterior and floor plan and will send working plans 
and bill of material with cuts for ad for $3.00, postpaid. 


Ask for latest Bulletin 
showing 7 other plans. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 











FOREIGN BROKERS 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 





Marine Insurance 
12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for omentietin ocean freight contracts and effectin 


quickest dispatch from seaboa Je handle all classes cargo an 
have Special Department —s Export Lumber Shipments. 














W. VA. SPRUCE io aio HARDWOODS 








William Whitmer & Sons, 


Incorporated 
Franklin Bank Bldg., PHILADELPHIA. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


W.VA. SPRUCE, WHITE 
PINE AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 





United States Spruce Lumber Co. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 


AND HARDWOODS 


Office and Mills, - ~ 








MARION, VA. 
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Loggers i in Congress Discuss Practical Problems. 


(Continued from Page 41.) 


confronted with a most distressing aspect from a logging 
standpoint, for what is more soul-trying in ground yard- 
ing than a steep side hill or say. 60 percent incline, on 
warm days, with logs about three to the thousand in 
scale and hopping out of chokers and logging behind 
stumps that are as thick as cuss words? 

We moved the “Flyer” to within a sufficient distance 
of the base to afford room for the logs to land and rigged 
a spar tree, stretching the sky-line to the tail trees on 
the crest of the hill. 

Having an extra skyline and carriage we “rigged’’ same 
from the first spar tree mentioned to another at the rail- 
road, 1200 feet distance, which ‘“‘roaded”’ the logs to the 
landing as fast as they were yarded. 


Tandem Arrangement. 

The total distance covered by the two rigs was in excess 
of 2,000 feet; hence, by the aid of this tandem arrange- 
ment we not only. eliminated the expense of building rail- 
road but converted a very trying logging situation into 
one which might be called passable. ‘Ihe pronounced 
success of the Jones system of long distance overhead 
transportation of logs which has been operating for some 
time in Potlatch, laa., precludes a prophecy, so 1 make 
the statement as a conviction that aerial roading is but 
in its infancy. By the use of a support in the center of 
the line a distance of 2,000 feet may be negotiated with 
the use of only one line and engine, the carriage, one of 
special design, passing the support with no interruption. 

This system is used by the Potlatch Lumber Company 
in Idaho in its electrified MacFarlane skyline operation. 
In the matter of wire costs I am not prepared to state 
that aerial methods bring about a saving in line, because 
our records for the eighteen months during which we 
have used this system reflect the same per thousand cost 
as the preceding twelve months, being 13 cents. 

This figure we realize is too high for any system, and 
should be reduced. My remarks on inadequate and im- 
proper equipment have a bearing on wire costs to per- 
haps as great an extent as any other. For instance, the 
first carriage we built ruined two skylines before we 
secured the proper sheaves to eliminate the trouble. When 
one considers that the cost of one of these lines is in 
excess of $600 it is small wonder that our experimental 
stage was expensive from a wire cost standpoint. 

There is no reason why our system should not reduce 
wire costs to from 6 to 9 cents per thousand. To do this 
I think it is necessary to see that certain lines are small 
enough just as it is important to see that certain others 
are large enough. The size of the skyline should at all 
times provide an ample margin of safety; a trifle heavier 
than necessary will add immeasurably to its life and re- 
duce wire cost. 

*hereas, on the oth r 


hand, we have used 114+inch for 
the haul-in line, 


g-inch or l-inch at the outside is 
sufficient, unless one wishes to purchase the larger line 
with a view to converting it into chokers when worn 
down. Up to the time of closing our logging operations 
we had used an ordinary two drum yarder with straw 
drum. which, while inconvenient and very slow, has 
served the purpose very nicely up to the present time. 
However, we have plans drawn for a four drum engine 
which will have a speed on all drums of 675 feet per 
minute; this will not be a compounded machine as the 
power required in performing its functions is not very 
great and speed more than power is requisite. 
Specially Designed Machinery. 

Many have asked why it is necessary to go to tie ex- 
pense of purchasing a specially designed engine when one 
can adapt this system to an ordinary yarder, which query 
is easily answered by stating that an engine with a speed 


of over 600 feet a minute will handle a third more k 
than the machine we have been using, which would eff. + 
a saving in a year’s time of sufficient to pay for the , 
gine. As a matter of fact one can not afford to use 
ordinary donkey in connection with an overhead yardi 
system. 

. * * 


When a man tells me he is getting out logs for 
much on cars, unless he furnishes some explanation 
to how he arrives at his cost the statement is meanin: 
less for comparative purposes, and, be it said, a cost sh« 
is mainly valuable only in so far as it enables me to co: 
pare, say July operations with June, this year with la 
or my costs with yours. In order that you and I m 
compare costs intelligently we must have a_simil 
method of computing them; if your yarding item sho 
80 cents and mine $1, I must know where | am deficie: 

I now come to my point: I am going to reproduce he« 
our logging costs for 1912 and 1913; not because I cor 
sider them wonderful, but because I feel you may be i; 
terested in noting our segregations; and further, emg 
I feel they will assist me in explaining why I consider 





“North Bend’ system a success: 
Labor. 
1912 19 
ID sa agi 60:56 NA WAGs Am wt Oe $0.18 $0 
MOMMMEMIINE rancs\esis 5,5 ie s'meysie u's o's o's 0 0:4014/h ae 818 Sate 22 
OT ee pibracalevepislereielenmvabw miso ake 36 
MME OS Gas alc os sao 50 Wis inca ataaieeecedien 86 
SINE PUES IMCs, areas Th a/aie/k a's ais F Aih eek ha his ele 19 
IIMA NS ia nia 5.5 Winlavc dip wie eis e ou 05 ( 
SMI ado, nies kan G's GA NaN Ke Sao By § | ( 
$1.97 $2.2 
Material 
es lt eee Se Cae een h ae leq eis $0.13 $0.1 
MEM a hoa cacns a9 a-sieok ee bee Gn Sans oe 02 0 
Se reer Pree re ree 04 { 
SUSY DUM 0 a's ine cv uWire Chee dg Kine Bin 1 
SEN TIIS Nu ts 51055 55 a7 78 G65 6 0% 9 ow 15/013 pare .09 ( 
POORER oa ook aka se Gor ocss nce ea cece 02 ( 
$0.47 $0. 
PEE TORTINI oS ano nb 4 othus oe K MAA s bb les $0.32 $0. 
General Items. 
IRE ROUND ook 550 00k a 6a cee caaee<e $0.15 $0. 
RORDINNY ADBUFANEO 6.6.0 e ces ccceccsecde 03 ( 
RONEN SSRUUAT. BOON 8 0 0-605, 6 0-0-9440 S04 0 bse 22 2 
DEN ci ceccuicskphecenced steaeeases as 02 0) 
$0.42 $0.4 
MEME Scania koa hd cee is ches kee manoue $3.18 $3.3: 


I might add that 1912 re nialeeniie ground- yarding on low 
levels with large timber, while 1913 represents skylin 
operations on high levels. much of it steep side hill and 
timber averaging about 350 feet to the log. Therefore 
notwithstanding the fact that the ground yarding costs 
show more favorably at first glance, nevertheless, had we 
employed any but overhead methods on the small timbe: 
our costs would have been prohibitive. These costs car 
be lowered; undoubtedly some of you are logging for less 
with your overhead systems even now; but I believe we 
shall all be able to reduce our costs with consistent effort 
bent toward the perfecting of the details of overhead as 
well as ground yarding operations and I feel sure we shall 
all profit by an exchange of ideas in this congress. 


No one system or man will bring about this result, nor 
will it be accomplished in a short space of time, but 
blend, a grand composite of the best will ultimately tri 
umph. 





LOGGING WITH LIDGERWOOD STEEL SPAR SKIDDER. 


[By G. W. Millett, of the Libby Lumber Company, Libby, Mont.] 


We installed a 10x10 Lidgerwood steel spar skidder and 
began work with it in June. All of our men were unac- 
quainted with this type of machine for logging, except the 
engineer and rigging man, Although we had plenty of men 
working with donkey engines, this machine was so very 
different it took some time to get a crew who were able to 
get anything near the capacity of the machine. 

We use five rigging men, three men on the machine, 
men loading and unloading the loads at land.ng, three 
hooking on in the woods, one signal man, and one 
bucker,—a total of sixteen men, exclusive of sawyers and 
swampers; and these are not the same all of the time, as 
side hill work takes more sawyers than on the level ground, 
and the number of swampers varies according to the amount 
of brush. But from the starting up of this machine, toward 
the ending of the month, with a green crew, we got logs 
10 percent cheaper than the donkey engineer with an experi- 
enced crew, and 15 percent cheaper than the horses, although 
we loaded the logs that the horses skidded with a steam 


three 
meh 
wood 


loader. 











Since the first of July we have been doing a littl 
better each week, as we are adually getting a better and 
steadier crew. It is not fair to compare the cost of the 
logging with horses and the Lidgerwood machine without 
taking into consideration the fact that the horses only haul 
between 300 and 350 feet from the track, while the machine 
hauls 1,250 feet from the track. 

Cost of Logging. 
Cost per Including 
M feet. Sawyers 
Donkey No, 15 men 
Donkey No. 2. 15 men 
Donkey No. 3. 16 men 
Not including 
Sawye rs 
Lidgerwood No. 1.. ae . $2.05 
Horses (includes sawing) webs thleee ee 2.569 
Sawing costs on an average of 57 cents. 


YARDING AND LOADING LOGS. 


[By Charles L. Koelsche, of the International Timber Company, Vancouver, B. C.] 


Our experience has taught us that if the roads and 
landings are located in the proper places, we have no 
difficulty in getting logs. We also have found that as we 
increase our yarding distance over a certain point, our 
output decreases. : 

When the topography of the country will permit it, we 


space our roads and landing 1,000 feet apart, and build 
our landings on both sides of the road, as near cop- 
posite each other as the ground will permit. We find we 
get better results when we follow this plan than any 
other we have tried. It gives us a yarding distance of 
500 feet straight out from the landing, and also on a right 


angle, and it makes the diagonal haul about 700 feet 
which we consider is the limit for doing good work. We 
have found that if we space our roads further apart we 
get less logs, for the reason that the yarder can not 
keep the loaders going. 

The best work we ever did was in Snohomish County 
in the short days of January and February, and on wet 
and swampy ground. We put in 7,000,000 feet with two 
sides, and the reason we could do it was because our 
roads were just 700 feet apart and there was a good 


stand of timber. This was ten years ago when 1,000,000 
feet per month for a yarder was considered good work 
by the average logger. 

In British Columbia we are getting good results. The 
ground is nearly level but.we have a swampy country, 
and we had more or less trouble to keep our railroads 
fiom floating away until recently because we had no 
gravel. Our timber averages about 50,000,000 feet to the 
acre; our logs average from 750 feet to 1,000 feet each. 

During June we yarded and loaded 3,786,000 feet with 
two yarders, making yarding and loading cost 66 cents 
for the month, and 72 cents for the year, divided as fol- 
lows: For June yarding 50 cents, for loading 16 cents; 
for the year, yarding 54 cents, loading 18 cents. 

We still yard and load with the same donkey, and-use 


a crotch line and loading hooks for loading our logs. We 
have a good country for varding, easy on wire rope. We 
have yarded 11,000,000 feet With our yarding line, and 


our average output per yarding line is between 9,000,000 
and 10,000,000 feet. 

What Mr. Van Orsdel says about down-hill yarding is 
true; everybody that has ever tried to haul logs down a 
steep hillside knows that it doesn’t pay, for more reasons 
than one. Mr. Van Orsdel’s suggestion of having spare 
donkies for moving days is a good one, as much time 1s 
lost when we move a donkey from one landing to another. 
We have had hook tenders that would move in 2% hours, 
but most of them will waste half a day moving. We have 
one spare donkey set on a landing, all the timber felled 
and bucked and the donkey is ready for business as soon 
as it is steamed up. We usé this on moving days, and 
in case we have a breakdown. 

On moving days they get up steam in the spare donkey, 
and the yarding crew and loaders work there for the day; 
the landing crew move the donkey, and put out the haul- 
back and get everything ready. Then the next morning 
the crew goes back to its own donkey. We find that this 
works out better than it would if we changed donkies 
every time we moved, as the engineers would not keep 
their engines in.a good repair. The spare donkey pays. 

Landings: We use the same kind of landings as do 
most of the loggers in the Sound country. We build 
our landings 40 feet long and 40 feet wide, with fore and 
afters on the two ends paralleling the railroad. The 
landing is higher on the back end than it is near the 
track. There are jump-up skids on the inside of the 
landing resting on the brow skid, to keep the logs from 
rolling onto the track. Our country is meery level, and 
the average cost of our landings is about $45 

We have decided to install the Benson loading en 
when we start our operations again. ‘There is no doubt 
in my mind but that that is the best system in use today, 
that we know of, and if you have not seen it, get busy. 
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BONUS SYSTEM—EXPERIENCES IN PROFIT SHARING. 


[By W. W. Peed, of the Hammond Lumber Company, Eureka, Cal.] 


In presenting the following it is not given as anything new, 
it simply as an outline of the couditions pertaining to the 
ork of the Hammond Lumber Company in California. 

In considering the question of establishing a bonus system 
connection with our logging operations we divide our work 
ito different units or allied groups and endeavor to work out 
system of payments applicable to each group; and rather 
han start in a general bonus plan on all units of the depart- 
ent at one time we decided simply to put in one unit at a 
ime and confine our attention exclusively to that unit until 
ich time as it was developed to a point where we felt it was 
orking out satisfactorily, after which we proposed taking 
po anether unit. Up to date we have put in force simply 
rding and cross-cutting or bucking units 





Yarding Bonus. 

In Novemper, 1013, yarding and loading crews were put on 
onus payments in accordance with the following outline : 
len ineluded are loading, yvarding and road engine crews, 
msisting of hook tenders, chasers, rigging men, engine men 
nd Whistie boys, it being the intention to pay bonus in this 
nit sitnply to the men who are actually connected with the 
indling of the logs from the stump to the car, and does 
ot include wood’ bucks, swampers, peelers, whose work is 
ore or tess variable and «ot in proportion to the daily 
utput, the variation of such Work being taken care of by the 
ddition of or taking away of men by the foreman as condi 
ions require, 

Rates of Pay. 

Schedule daily rates of wages in effect are paid men 
vhether ov not bonus is earned Jonus in addition to these 
gular wages is paid as follows: For each thousand feet 

m. net seale of daily average output above base schedule 

inily wages of men covered by this plan is increased 1 per 
ent For example, assuming schedule for landing to be 
Ho.g00 feet a day, and average daily output for month shows 
To.C00 feet, crew having worked twenty-six days, whose daily 
ate of wages is $3 would be entitled to bonuses on 10,000 
eet at 8 cents a thousand, equaling SO cents a day or $7.80 
or the month. 

Buse schedule is established by superintendent for each 
irder, monthly or as often as conditions require. In estab- 
ishing these bases above which bonus will be paid it is the 
iim to put them where they can be reasonably made by an 
verage erew without undue effort. Care is also exercised as 
in as possible to take into consideration all of the conditions 
ufecting the output at an individual landing and base is 
stablished accordingly. 

* * + 
Payment of bonus earned is made by separate bonus checks 
n regular pay day. To be entitled to bonus payment the man 





W. W. PEED, EUREBA, CAL. : 
of the Hammond Lumber Company 


must have gone to work with the crew before the tenth day 
of the month and remained with the crew until the end of 
the month, unless transferred to other work by the foreman, 
in which case bonus payment at rate earned by the crew is 
made for the number of days the man was on the crew en 
titled to bonus 

So much for the question of how it is done. The proof of 
the pudding is in the eating: about all T can say on this is 
that we are satisfied that it is a success I might quote you 
Wl kinds of figures of outputs to show it. The most of you 
have ne idea of the conditions under which we are working, 
ind conditions jast year are not applicable to this) year. 
However, we are getting us many logs this vear with six 
yvarding crews as we did last vear with seven under conditions 
isa whole as hard as or harder than they were last year, As 
another instance, one crew last year, on the very best show 
that it had (which is better than anything it has had 
this year) previous to the establishment of the bonus system 





made 85,000 a day average for one month. The remainder of 
the time it never made over 60,000 feet a day average for 
uny month. Since the establisament of the bonus, and under 
conditions that were materially harder than tue best month 
last year, and that would average harder than the whole of 
last year, this same crew has made an average of &5.000 feet 
a day for the whole period from November 1 1913, to date ; 
und it will be borne in mind that this period ‘covered the wet 
weatuer, which is a pretty hard logging condition in this 
country, and also included the confusion and consequent loss 
incident to shutting down in the middle of December and 
starting up again in January. Taking the average output of 
all machines, comparison of last year before the establishment 
of the bonus system with tunis ‘year shows that this year’s 
work the daily average per machine bas increased 40) percent 
over Jast year. The major portion of this increase | attribute 
to bonus payments and to the better teamwork tuat has been 
caused by the: bonus system. It is not now up to the foreman 
to weed out ® poor man; under the bonus system the men 
themselves will take care of that. The effect’ on the men as 
far as steadying them down and their staying during the 
son is very apparent. 1 believe Y 
had half of the changes in our rigging crews that we have 
heretofore, A part of this may possibly be attributed to the 
general conditions of this year as compared to previous years 
in that men are generally more inciined to stick to their 
than heretofore. Still there isnt any doubt at all that’ the 
bonus money has caused them to stay where otherwise they 
would not, and it is bringing in a steadier and better class 
of men. 


sea 


in this last year we have not 


jobs 


In some cases we have paid a erew as high as 25 pereert 
bonus and 20 percent is not uncommon. For the year to 
date our bonus payments in yarding, hauling and ‘loading 
have amounted to practically 3 percent of the total labor cost 
in this department. 

Sawing Bonus. 


The second unit to be put under the bonus plan was. the 
crosscutters of buckers. The expense of this item in redwood 
a thousayd feet is considerably more than it is in other tim 
ber, due to the large size of the timber, the excessive amount 
of rubbish on the ground, and the large perceniage of wast 
Which has to be cut regardless of whether or not it is fit for 
Jumber. 

In taking up this unit, in order to eliminate the variation 
that would be caused by the difference in the length of logs 
und to come more closely to the actual amount of work done 
by the sawyers, we decided not to put this on a rate of so 
much a thousand feet b. m., but to establish the base rates 
on the number of square feet of surface cut by each cross- 
cutter, or in other words we simply pay the men for the 
umount of sawdust that they take out of the log, and not the 
log scale, 

In order, if possible, to arrive at the relationship between 
the end area of the logs and the thousand feet b. m. contained 
therein on an average we made a detailed analysis of some 
50,000,000 feet as taken from our scale reports, working out 
the number of square feet per thousand feet b. m. for each 
different diameter of log. In this connection, figures shown 
by this analysis were rather surprising. One would expect 
that the different diameter logs would show a different* area 
per thousand feet of lumber, but our final analysis showed 
that for logs from 14 inches to about 50 inches in diameter, 
with lengths as we cut them here from 16 to 40 feet, there 
was practically no variation in the area per thousand feet 
bh m., and no very apparent variation was noticeable until 
we reached logs over approximately 6 feet in diameter when 
we found that the area per thousand feet began increasing 
until jn the targer logs, say S& feet and over, it required 
about 40 percent more area to make a thousand feet of lum 
ber, this being caused by reason of the fact that our 
over 6 feet in diameter are cut in short lengths. 

\fter securing what data we could from this analvsis we 
began checking it in the woods after the sawyers, and found 
that our preliminary figures were very nearly correct, at 
least sufficiently close so that no material variation was neces- 
sary, and resulted in our establishing a preliminary bonus 
system about as follows: In explanation I would say that it 
takes from five to seven sawyers to each yarder, and all of 
the sawyers in each camp are under the jurisdiction of a saw 
ing foreman. We put in a scaler in each camp whose business 
it is to seale the work done by each sawver dailv. He keeps 
a record of the number of logs and the top diameter and 
length of cach log each man cuts, and from his scale records 
works out daily the number of square feet of surface cut by 
each sawyer. The number of square feet cut by each man 
is tabulated and furnished to the foreman in the form of a 
chart which shows the area cut each day, the number of davs 
worked during the current month and the total area eut by 
each man for the month up to date. This information is 
also made up and furnished to the superintendent's office in 
weekly reports instead of daily reports. 





logs 


7 * * 

The results gained in this unit are more susceptible of 
unalysis than the results obtained by the establishment of 
honus in yarding. The variation between men under the sam¢ 
conditions is surprising. Report for June which I have be 
fore me for one camp is typical of conditions as we have 
found them. For instance, in the same period of time and 
working side by side, one man cut 1,455 square feet while an 
other cut 3.307. One thousand six hundred ten square feet 
will be the equivalent base for these men. Eliminating this 
exceptionally high inan, the work of men on the same terri 
tory will run from 1,450 to 2,500 feet. Yet previously they 
were all paid the same wages. In this same camp in March, 
when we began scaling before the establishment of anv bonus, 
we found that the average daily cut per man was 52 square 
feet. This average per man has steadily increased until for 
June it stands at 85 square feet per day per man. 








CAMP SANITATION. 


|By Eugene R. Kelly, M. D., State Commissioner of Health, Seattle, Wash. ] 


\ great problem of the modern industrial world is indus 
trial hygiene. Since the Civil War the development of 
efficient machinery and of mechanical power to operate this 
constantly improving machinery has been accelerated at a 
fairly bewildering rate of speed. Tbe net result has been 
u degree of mechanical efficiency and a rate of mechanical 
output such as was never before known, a 

The chief forces in bringing the problem to the front 
have been, | think, in the order of their relative importance : 

1. She werkers themselves. 

2. The employers. 

3. Organized society, or “Lhe State.’ 

+ * 

important aspect of industrial 
hygiene is that of camp sanitation. The greatest industrial 
camp problem in the United States is in our State, * *  * 

Briefly, what are the essentials of camp sanitation ? They 
are few in number, simple in nature and economical in 
application—provided always the start is made right from 
the beginning. They are: 

(a) A pure water supply. 

(b) A careful and. scientifically correct disposal of the 
wastes of the camp—urine, excreta, manure and garbage. 

(c) Fly prevention and fly proofing. 

(d) Adequate ventilation, washing facilities ete. - 

(e) Proper degree of kitehen and eating house cleanli- 
ness. 

(f) Proper location in regard to drainage etc. 

In all this the State board of health is after practical 
results. We are not so much interested in’ the refinements. 


In our own State the most 





We do not expect to make a camp a parlor. The owners 
of camps where we have worked will, I think, testify unani- 
tmously to that: but we do mean to have a camp reasonably 
clean and protected against the most serious menace to 
health inherent in camp surroundings ; to wit, typhoid fever. 

The typhoid figures for this State are extremely interest- 
ing. Our figures are only reliable from 1908, as that is the 
first year that our viial statistics law went into effect. 

In 1808 we had reported to the State board of health 
1,101 cases and 286 deaths from typhoid fever. 

In spite of the great increase of population since 1908 
for the State as a whole the typhoid death rate bas gone 
down tremendously since then and since 1910 the actual 
number of deaths has also decreased cach year, as can be 
seen from the table: 

Typhoid Fever in Washington. 
Death 
rate per each 


No. of cases 100,000 of 


YEAR, reported, No. of deaths. population. 
Peres ass we eo%s 1,108 286 27.8 
UB Seelam 1,260 28 
it! | Se 1,566 28 
We waite sorcis.e > 1,102 18.3 
cb eRe eae ee 770 12.4 
Ba S25 sisi ar 1,028 10.2 





Outside of the Centralia epidemic deaths last year were 
124, which would give a rate of 9.4 deaths per 100,000 ot 
population, This means that in spite of the most dis- 
astrous epidemic in the history of the State, last year we 
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Your Business Representative 


must bear the cold. critical scrutiny of a busy man. Ifa 
Peerless Patent Book Form Card has been sent in as your represent- 
ative, you have submitted to his attention a card that will 
command his admiration, compel his acknowledgement that 
a man of quality waits for an audience, and create an im- 
pression that the man who sent in that card is worth seeing 
and his business worth hearing. 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


stands out as the one great card improvement of the century. 
The marvel of it is that when the cards are detached all edges 
are absolutely smooth. Your cards are always together, always 
clean, unmarred, perfectly flat, and 
elegant You cannot appreciate 
their uniqueness without 
actually seeing them. 
Send for a 
sample 
book today 
and detach 
them one 
by one. 
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Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 
61-63 East Adams Street, Chicago 
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and 
SAVE LABOR AND MONEY 


They are indispensable in the Commissary or Store because they 
eliminate all chance of mistakes. Write for Samples and Prices. 
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Ft. Smith Lumber Co., “snk.” 
MANUFACTURERS 

GANG and BAND SAWED SOFT 

SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE 








GEORGE T. KNOX 
Cedar Shingles and Yellow Pine 


Lumber 


1527 Monadnock Block, - . CHICAGO, ILL. 
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All Lumbermen 
make theirhead- 
quarters at the 


Radisson 


Hotel 
MINNEAPOLIS 








Three Beautiful 


Bu. SER Cafes 
With Running Water - + $1.50 per day 
| Room Rates t With Toilet : $2.00 per day 





With Bath and Toilet, $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4.00 











TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 


man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN L’7'MBERMAN, Chicago, 
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Write Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock 


at all times acomplete assortment of 


WHITE PINE COMMON 





SHOPS AND SELECTS 





All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin White 
Pine Timber and is of a very soft texture. Shop 
Lumber and Factory Selects are our Specialties, 





We Solicit Your Business, 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 
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THE QUALITY AND 


Northland’s Pine 


— OF — 


SERVICE 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 


always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. 


SCHOFIELD, WIS. 


Ask for Prices on 





6/4” 
6/4” 
8/4” 
8/4” 
1x4” 
1x5” 
1x7” 
1x8” 
5/4” 
6/4” 
8/4” 


Mixed Car Trade Our Specialty 
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White Pine 
White Pine 
White Pine 
White Pine 
Sel. & Bet. 
Sel. & Bet. 
Sel. & Bet. 
Sel. & Bet. 
Sel. & Bet. 
Sel. & Set. 
Sel. & Bet. 


Shop Rgh. 
Shop Rgh. 


Rgh. 














had only about one-third as many deaths from typhoid 
fever as in 1909 and 1910. If the 1910 rate had prevailed 
in 1913 our deaths would have been 892 instead of 136, 


What is the reason for this remarkable life saving ? 
Disregarding minor causes I think the principal reasons 
are: 

1. Improvement in water supplies and general sanitation in 
our cities. 


2. The specific antityphoid campaign in Yakima, which 
alone accounts for 25 percent of the reduction for the 
State. 

3. General enlightenment on the 
regard to typhoid, its nature, how 
ete. 

4. Improvement in the general average of camp sanitation 
throughout the State. 

As an example of the difference between camps wherein 
sanitation is disregarded and camps constructed on sanitary 
principles let me call your attention to these parallel cases. 

A. Construction camps in twenty-five miles of construc- 
tion on the north coast cut-off, in the valleys of the Palouse 
and Snake, had in four months at least 150 cases of typhoid 


part of the 
spread, how 


publie in 
prevented 


with about fifteen deaths among 2,000 workmen. These 
camps were built without our knowledge and were the 
immediate occasion of the regulations on camp sanitation. 


$. Construction camps in forty miles of construction on 
the Great Northern Wenatchee-Oroville extension, in the 
valley of the Columbia, with almost identical climatic and 


average of 800 to 1,500 men employed over a period of ty 
years, had two cases of typhoid, both cases coming doy 
sick within a week of coming on to the work, showing th 
they received their infection elsewhere, These camps wi 
laid out and built under the direct supervision of the Sta 
board of health. 

Results in these two sets of camps simply show the diff 
ence between neglect of sanitary principles and caret 
painstaking following of these principles. 

Quite recently two radically different types of statemen; 
were made at the Federal Commission on Industrial Rel 
tions hearings in Seattle. I was particularly interested 
these hearings because our department, in possession 
more unbiased facts and more detinite knowledge of can 
conditions in all probability than any other body in t} 
State, was not called upon to testify at all. 

We bad the spectacle of some witnesses, who plain 
showed by their testimony that they did not know what can 
sanitation is, declaring that the sanitary condition of mo 
camps in this State was the most horrible imaginable. 

We saw a lumber operator whose own camps are in vei 
fair sanitary condition, as I can testify from personal know 
edge, endeavcring to maintain by inference that all camp 
are satisfactory. 

Now the truth is that both of these viewpoints are wrong 
There are a few, a very few camps in the State, that ar 
practically perfect from a sanitary standpoint. There a) 
many other camps which need some corrections, usually very 
simple and very easily done when once pointed out. * * = * 


THE ADVANTAGES OF A BONUS SYSTEM. 


[By H. Syverson, of the Nisqually Logging Company, Oak Point, Wash.] 


other general surroundings as the Palouse camps, with an 
‘The most important step toward gaining and retaining 


an efficient and intelligent crew is the 
profit sharing system. This is not theory or experiment but 
an actual fact that has been tried and established by a 
few camps in the West and by many factories and large 
concerns in the East and has proved a success, with gratify- 
ing results to all concerned. 

To the man of self-interest this may seem an undesirable 
remedy, but on trial he soon would be convinced that the 
profit sharing system would amply repay him in the confi- 
dence, content and good will of bis men as well as in hard 
cash by increased etliciency of his crew. 

Labor troubles would be unknown and the employer would 
have the satisfaction of having men that would have his 
interest at heart and that the work would go on as well in 
his absence as in bis presence. 

Working under the bonus system now ir use by the Port- 
land Lumber Company, every man uses his best effort toward 
getting out logs and as far as known this company’s camps 
hold the record for yearly output. The foreman is in- 
formed if any dilatory tacties are practiced by the crew, as 


percentage, bonus or 


the men feel it is to their interest to have the best 
the different jobs, because of increased earnings. The bonus 
system has the effect of harmony among the men them 
selves and the spirit of assisting one another in order to 
facilitate the work. It creates a sense of security and with 
it a desire to save their money and eventually own a hom: 
of their own. 

The Hill Logging Company, at Bunker, Wash., will soon 
adopt a system of this kind. ‘lhe company has purchased 
forty acres of tillable land that will be cut up in one-half 
and one-acre tracts and sold at a reasonable price and on 
small payments. Lumber for houses can be obtained on thi 
same basis and if for any reason a man wishes to discontinuc 


men at 


his payments his money will be returned to him, with thx 
exception of a small interest charge. Men are invited to 
express their ideas as to improvements in tbe work and 


often their ideas are of value. 

The saying that men with “strong back and weak mind” 
are needed in the woods is a fallacy in these days when log 
ving is approaching science: Men of intelligence and brains 
are needed in the woods as well as in the office to perform 
the work to best advantage and to avoid accidents 


THE USE OF CUT-OVER LANDS. 


[By B. W. Hoveland, of the Atlas Shingle & Lumber Company, McMrrray, Wash. ] 


It is my 
familiar 


earnest belief that 
with the cost 


if lumbermen 
of seeding logged-off lands anc 
were made to realize the benefits from the seeding in 
actual returns, not a single acre of possible agricultural 
land would be left to grow back into brush. This fact is 
more strongly impressed on me from the experiences of 
my own childhood, tor it was my lot as a boy to help 
hew a farm out of the forest, or perhaps even worse, from 
the charred waste left by the loggers. Hence I write from 
personal experience and that of others whose brain ahd 
brawn have been pitted against tangles of undergrowth, 
giant stumps and charred desolation. To emphas.ze this 
as I would like to in order to give forceful weight to my 
argument would require too much space; but Jet it suftice 
that my present ideas originated from my early struggles 
in helping clear a stump farm. 

* * * 


were more 





In order to insure quicker development of cut-over 
lands and better inducements to settlers who must 
eventually be the backbone of any community, a way 


must be found to keep the settler on his land so that he 
can put in all of his time in developing his farm and still 
have an income large enough to meet his obligations and 
provide for his family. How may this be done? 

* * * 

Our experience teaches that the seeding of cut-over 
land pays and paves an easy way for the coming settler. 
“How can it pay the land owner to seed cut-over land?” 
has been an oft-repeated question to me. I answer: First 
of all to protect against forest fires. We all know slash- 
ings are a danger and menace, even after once burned 
over, for the same slashing may often burn over three or 
four times, and losses are known from each of these fires; 
and our experience is that a burn once seeded to grass 
is immune from any more fires and makes the best kind 
of fire trails. This was demonstrated with us two years 
ago when one of our camps was wiped out by fire which 
first traveled through an old burn. On another side of 
the timber the burn had been seeded to grass, and here 
the fire was halted by the green grass which also served 
to keep the debris on the ground damp and moist. In 
many instances money spent on fire trails would be much 
better expended in seeding old burns and be more effec- 
tive against fire and could often be done at a lesser cost. 
This benefit alone is of untold importance to the timber 
interests, aside from the enhanced value of the land. 

No one disputes the fact that this land will grow grass 
nor that cows will eat grass and produce milk and butter, 
and that no country is more adapted for stock and dairy 
farming than the Pacific Northwest. Our concern, the 
Atlas Lumber Company, has 2,000 acres of cutover land 
seeded to grass which is green the entire year. It is also 
beyond dispute that 40 to 80 acres of this land can sup- 
port a small herd of cattle or milk cows, besides pigs. 
With plenty of pasture any thrifty man can in a very 
short time become the owner of ten or fifteen cows which 
will support him and bring in a little besides, leaving 
him in position to spend all of his time in developing his 
farm, which not only induces wealth and prosperity to 
the farmer and his family but to the entire state and com- 
munity. r 

The reader is perhaps interested to know the probab‘e 
cost of seeding cutover land to grass, whether it pays the 
land owners to do so. Now here the writer does not agree 
with agricultural bulletins recommending 25 to 35 pounds 
of seed per acre, for in seeding one tract of 700 acres we 
used from three to seven pounds to the acre, and better 
results could never be asked for. Therefore, the cost an 
including seed and labor, can easily be kept within 
5, and as low as $1.40; and when the land is sold any 
will be only too glad to pay the extra $2.25 an acre 
to have his land in grass. We seed any time after a burn, 
midsummer, spring or fall; the first rain will bring the 
seed in contact with the earth and ash, insuring germina- 
tion. Always have your seed tested. 

a ~*~ * 

Mr. Patten, who is the moving spirit in our company, 
conceived the idea of extending this work further than 
just seeding the land to be placed on the market. There- 
fore, up till the present time our seeded lands have been 
reserved for the purpose of a stock and dairy farm. We 
have now about 2,000 acres of seeded land for this pur- 
pose, and expect to add about 1,000 acres more to this in 
about another year when this tract will be logged off. 








With the exception of 10 or 15 acres we have not cleared 
any land, and, in seeding we do not cut or pile any 
brush. At a seasonable time after the land is logged oif 
we burn the slashings and immediately seed the iand to 
grass. When the grass is far enough along to pasture we 
fence it and let the stock in on it. We have to employ a 
couple of men to look after the cattle, and they put in 
their spare time in opening up old skid roads, logg.ng 
roads, and trails, allowing the cattle to move around as 
freely as possible. This is done at a very low cust. 

* * * 

We find that orchard and rye grass mixed eight to ten 
pounds to the acre will make a fair stand and will reseed 
itself heavier. Orchard grass costs from 17 to 21 cents 





and rye grass from 7 to 9 cents; and one man can seed 
on the average 6 acres per day; and the labor may be 
safely figured at 40 cents an acre; and if five pounds 


each of orchard and rye grass is seeded the seed will cost 
on the average $1.35 an acre, making a total of $1.75 per 
acre for labor and seed. 

* * 

From my own experience there is no question but what 
a farmer with a growing family to help along can get 
along very nicely if his land is first seeded to grass, as I 
have described. As a corporation we are handicapped 
with overhead expense that the small farmer is not; hence 
we are up against a much harder proposition. A small 
stump farmer will figure on future profits from increased 
soil fertility, clearing and improvements; while the big 
stump farmer wants immediate returns. To the small 
farmer fertilizing values per cow are worth $4 a month, 
as compared with commercial products for which the big 
stump farmer makes no allowance. The average small 
farmer has a wife and children to help with the milking 
and care of stock; the big farmer must constantly pay 
for every bit of labor at high cost; and it is evident that 
the big farmer with his hired labor must have a larger 
income proportionately than the man on a small piece of 
land. 

Realizing this, we started in on a large scale for begin- 
ners and began with 190 head of young cattle, mostly one 
and two vears old. Today we have about 175 head. As 
western Washington is peculiarly adapted for dairy farm- 
ing we aim to pursue this kind of farming, and bought 
two of the best Ayrshire bulls to be had, and from mixed 
dairy cattle we are grading up a herd of Ayrshire cows. 
After extensive investigations we chose the Ayrshires as 
they are by far the hardiest breed of dairy cattle, having 
originated in Scotland where they have had to rustle 
much the same as a goat. We were partial to no breed 
but sought a breed that would be most adapted for cut- 
over lands. Aside from their hardy rustling nature and 
the ability to produce more milk on less food than any 
other breed, the udder on the Ayrshire cow hangs close 
to the stomach, extending well torward and lessens the 


danger of torn udder and teats, while yielding on the 
average an equal flow of milk with other breeds. 
~ * * 


Making a farm out of cutover land is a hard proposition 
at its best, and special inducements must be made to 
encourage the right men to put their energy, heart and 
mind into the work. No man in an office can realize the 
uneven struggle between man and the charred, ruined 
waste left behind the loggers in making farming on this 
class of land a successful financial venture; and I dare 
say that unless there is perfect harmony between the 
man in the office and the man on the farm, and unless 
both are working hand in hand with nature, moved by 
higher motives, it can never be made a success. If you 
expect to have pleasure and profit in this work you must 
give a thought to the coming generation. - 

I am well aware that the average man is more enthusi- 
astic in a good work when it can be made remunerative, 
and it is my earnest belief that if the owners of cutover 
land will learn to have a little more faith in this work 
and direct a small part of their brains and energy in 
this direction they will find more pleasure and_ profit 
from this work than they have any idea of at this time. 

Often while tramping over denuded forest areas the 
thought has occurred to me that we owe something to 
this land after having removed its wonderful wealth of 
green forests; and if we can carpet these rolling hills with 
green grass and dot them with cattle and contented 
homes, and do this at a profit to ourselves, it will give 
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us a source of satisfaction that can never come from any 
other branch of the lumber industry. 

I realize that I am facing and directing these remarks 
to an audience of wonderfully alert, active doers—an ag- 
regation of energy masters and brilliant minds, such as 
ew men have an opportunity to address; and I sincerely 
helieve that if a small part of the skilled brains of this 
Congress is earnestly devoted to this new industry the 


same results will be obtained that have marked the evolu- 
tion from oxen to steam engineering in scienific logging. 

In closing I wish to say that if I have aroused the in- 
terest of a single man in this Congress I shall feel amply 
rewarded for what little I have done, and feel proud that 
I had the privilege of being a small factor in the ad- 
vancement of what I consider the greatest issue confront- 
ing our great West. 


LOWERING LOGS ON STEEP GRADES. 


[By H. P. Holmes, of the Western Pine Lumber Company, Klickitat, Wash. ] 


Loads are brought in from the woods and switched on 
o the incline track by the Shay, lowered one at a time, 
ind dumped into the mill pond at the foot of the incline. 
Only three men are required to operate the system, an 
ngineer and chokerman at the top and the unloader at 
the bettom. Figures given below covering cost of opera- 
tion include wages paid these three men, and cover all 
xpenses after the logs are turned over to the headworks 
intil they are dumped in the pond. 

One serious problem we had to confront was the fact 
that there was no water available on the top of the hill 
to supply the boiler and hydraulic cylinders. This prob- 
lem was solved by installing a 2-inch water pipe line from 
top to bottom, with an 8x2x12 Prescott steam pump, steam 
being supplied from the sawmill boilers. The hill being 
1,300 feet in hight causes a pressure at the bottom of 
ipproximately 700 pounds to the square inch. Common 
black pipe was used and found to be strong enough, but 
at the lower end of the line we coupled the pipe with 
ammonia flange couplings for a distance of about 500 feet 


in hight. This plant supplies plenty of water and has 
been a perfect success in every way. ; 
For fuel, we use slabwood from the sawmill. About 


one cord per day is consumed. This wood is loaded on 
the empty car without additional expense and is handled 
it the top by the chokerman, who also helps the engineer 
with the firing. 

Cost of Construction. 

Exact figures are not available, but the whole system 
including machinery, rails, ties, rollers, pumping plant, 
telephone and signal lines, cost originally about $10,000. 
The system was afterward changed from a single track 
to the three-rail system and this necessitated the installa- 
tion of the gypsy on the lowering machine, and the in- 
vestment now stands at about $138,500. 

The Incline. 

Length, 4,500 feet, hight 1,300 feet, maximum grade, 
ibout 50 percent, average grade about 30 percent, track 
standard gage, rollers &8-inch by 24-inch chilled steel and 
corrugated. 
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Capacity. 

Four thousand feet to 5,000 feet to load, sixteen to 
twenty loads per 10-hour day; maximum capacity about 
80,000 feet per day. 

Logging Cars. 


We use the Russel Wheel & Foundry Company’s No. 20 
car with connected bunks. This is a light car, which is 
especially desirable for use on the incline and is heavy 
enough for our purposes. ss 


Cost of Operation. 


I give below, in round numbers, but based on actual ex- 
perience, the cost of operation for a ten months’ run. 
The sawmill does not operate during the worst winter 
weather and these figures represent the annual expendi- 
ture. A_ new line is installed at the beginning of.each 
year and the old one is used on the logging engines, it 
being long enough to make two main lines. Although no 
credit is shown for the old line, there is enough efficiency 
left to last several months as main line on a logging en- 
gine. 
Labor—Engineer, 

Chokerman, 

Unloader, 


10 months 
10 months at $8: 
10 months at $75 750 $2,600 








Wire rope—4,750 ft. l-inch 6/19 plough steel...... 850 
Chokers—1l-inch 8/19 plough steel................. 200 
Maintenance of track and rollers...............06: 400 
AM other Oxpense ANG TepairS. ........ccccccevsces 500 

$4,550 


We have never had occasion to operate the incline to 
its full capacity, but have averaged 50,000 feet a day or 
13,000,000 feet a year. This shows an average cost of 
35 cents a thousand log scale, to handle the logs from the 
railroad to the mill pond, which could probably be reduced 
by the installation of such additional logging equipment 
as would enable us to operate the incline to its full ca- 
pacity. 





EDGAR H. POLLEYS, 


Polleys Lumber Company, Missoula 


Mont. 





A NEW LOG - LOWERING RIG. 


[By H. W. Sessoms, of the Ebey Logging Company, Arlington, Wash.] 


At your last congress I read a paper on a hoisting and 
lowering device for transporting logs from high altitudes. 
That paper was based on theory and while theory is often 
times a distant relative to actual practice, in this instance 
my theories were so well founded that the system when 
put into operation excelled my most sanguine expectations. 


This is a double line system consisting of an 11x13 re 
versible Willamette hoisting engine, with a drum capacity 
of 12,000 feet of 1%-inch cable and a block car. The 


ear is a specially constructed traction car, to be driven by 
a gasoline engine. The block is constructed with three 
3-foot sheaves, set in a triangular position, and has a 
center pin the lower end of which is rounded and rests in 
a cast iron socket. 

In operating, the line is passed through the block and 
fastened to a tail hold. The car is in the bight of the line 
and is simply a traveling block that travels at one-half the 
speed that the line is paid out or taken in by the hoisting 
engine. This gives the engine double holding or pulling 
power and eliminates all jerks caused by the loads passing 
over different grades. You also have complete control of 
your line. 

Gravity takes your car down hill if you have loads 
hooked on, or if you wish to send your line to the bottom 
of the incline without loads, the weight of the block car 
assisted by the gasoline engine will take it down while 
the hoisting engine will take it back light, or with the 
empties hooked on. If you wish to take loads from a 
donkey on a side line the block car will go down of its 
own weight and power and when loads are hooked on the 
hoist engine will take them out to the main line and lower 
them. The spreader on the back of the car places the 
line at exactly 7 feet on each side of the center of the 
track at all times, so there is no trouble in adjusting the 
rollers. On curves the line on the inside of the curve is 
taken care of by spool rollers while the line on the out- 
side is taken care of by a tumbling roller that holds the 
line in position and releases automatically when the car 
returns. 

Our grades are not excessive. We have been lowering 
cars 4,000 feet over a track that varies from 5 percent to 18 


percent grade, 900 feet of which is on a 12-degree curve. It 
has been our practice to lower three cars of logs each trip 
and take back six pairs of empty trucks. We have lowered 
four cars sealing 32,000 feet, and while 40,000 feet would 
not be an excessive strain, we did not follow the practice 
because our operations did not demand it. The time con- 
sumed in lowering three cars of logs over the 4,000 feet: of 
track never exceeded ten minutes, and during the fifty-two 
and one-half days we operated it we never had a derail- 
ment or lost a log. 

The following is the record taken from our books of 
what was done by this system while in operation. On 
May 18 we started two donkeys and logged eleven and one- 
half days, putting out 1,860,000 feet. 

June 7, logged 26 days, 3.900,000 feet. 

July, logged 15 days, 2,100,000 feet. 

Total, fifty-two and one-half days, 7,860,000 feet. 

Donkey days, 105. Average per donkey per day, 74,857 
feet. 

Average per day lowered by hoist, 149,714 feet. 

I am positive we could have handled 250,000 feet a day 
instead of 150,000 feet, if the donkeys could have delivered 





the logs. On August 1 we moved our donkeys from the 
hill on account of excessive dry weather and will not 
resume operations on the hoist until we get rain. We 


have moved the hoist back 6,000 feet and now have 12,000 
feet of 14-inch line on, and we do not expect to have any 
trouble in taking care of 150,000 feet of logs a day, this 
distance. 

In order to give you a clearer idea of’ just what this 
system is I have a rough model which I will try to demon- 
strate. If anyone present wishes to ask any questions I 
will gladly answer to the best of my ability. Before closing 
I wish to say that we are placing an order for another 
engine of the same type as the one we are operating, to be 
delivered in January, 1915. This engine. will be operated 
on a 27 percent grade, 4,800 feet long. 

After we have rain we will resume operations with the 
hoist we now have installed and would be glad to have 
anyone interested visit our camp at Arlington and see it in 
operation. 
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Spiral Stairway in Lounge Room of Grand Canyon Hotel, 
Yellowstone Park, finished in Birch. 


Birch Finish 


Has “Good Rep” 


already established the country over through 
its extensive use in the more pretentious pub- 
lic buildings as well as in private homes. To 
get a reputation, such as it enjoys, requires 
real bona fide merit. Not only did it have 
to make good in working quality, but also in 
its susceptibility to all kinds of finishes 
known to the painter’s art—natural and 
colored stains as well as paint. The prelimi- 
nary trial period is now passed and dealers 
who have not been afraid of introducing 
better material to their trade find 


Big Profits and ° 
Quick Sales in Birch 


Being suited to all sorts of interior work, cas- 
ing, base, flooring, mouldings, ornamental 
columns, newel posts, stairways, brackets, 
grills, mantels, etc., it offers much variety for 
those artistically inclined; and particularly- does 
it appeal to those builders who favor mahog- 
any finish, for in this respect it holds undis- 
puted title as ‘‘principal imitator’’—so much 
so that it is often referred to as Mahogany 


Birch. 





Dealers everywhere are coming to 
realize that one way of holding 
S Il trade at home is to be alive to the 
e builders’ demands. Birch has 
Bi h been advertised extensively to 

irc home builders and there’s doubt- 
less many of your customers ready right now to 
try it. Why don’t you stock it and show them 
you're a live wire and ready to deliver what they 
want if they’ll pay the price—and at that it’s 
comparatively cheap. Ask any of the firms shown 
below for details. . 


You can 











I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO., 
Mellen, Wis. 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 
Stanley, Wis. 
DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
New Richmond, Wis. 
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Buying Short 


On Yard Stock 


is alright once you have settled on 
a source of supply that 1s depend- 
able. Our ambition has been to be so 
regarded, and we are sure the large 
and well assorted stocks we carry 
justify a trial order when you need 
any of the following items in either 


straight or 


Mixed Cars 


Hemlock All Grades 
White Pine and 


Thickness 
Norway 


Hardwood Flooring 


White and Red Cedar Shingles and Lath 


Maple 
Beech 
Birch 





Special White Pine Items. 


1 car 1x6” 
3 cars 1x4’”’—6 to 20’ No. 4 Common S2S. 
2 cars 1x6” and-wider 8 to 20’ No. 5, S1S. 
16 M '>x6” B and Better Bevel Siding. 

19 M !2x6” C Bevel Siding. 





1 car 1x8” and wider No. 1, 2 and 3 Common. 
sa No. 4 and Better Wormy. 











We can work stock to size 
on short notice and insure 
you high grade planer work 


Stearns Salt & 


Lumber Company 


yf" Ludington, Mich. 











Tel. Central 913. 








Idaho White Pine 
Western Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Yard and Factory. 


Try 


Rooms 1435-1436 Marquette Building 
CHICAGO, 





jour J)-Cori0cws Lu nBER Go. 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST LUMBER PRODUCTS 


Warre Bu«LoInG 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Try us on a mixed yard order or timbers. 


OUR 


SPECIAL BRAND Red Cedar Shingles 


MAKE LASTING FRIENDS. 


A. S. Badger Company 
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If You are Concerned 


In the making or selling of lum- 
ber, there is many a laugh awalt- 
ing you in 


Redaweed Sables 


By Douglas Malloch 
The philosophy and wit of the lumber 
business are here contained. If a lum- 
berman’s library consisted of but one 
book, this should be the book 


$1.00 Postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, 








CHICAGO || 
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FORESTERS AND FORESTRY SCHOOLS ACTIVE. 


Government Offers a Great National Tract for Sale—One School Closes, Another Opens 
-Fire Fighting Usefulness Exemplified. 


GREAT OFFER OF GOVERNMENT TIMBER. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 29.—The United States For 
ester has just approved a sale of about $7,500,000 
feet of timber in the Crater National Forest in southern 
Oregon, The 30-day advertisement of this timber has 
just begun, The timber is on a tract of GSO acres of 
Four Bit creek watershed. The west boundary is ten 
miles east of Butte Falls, connected with Medford by the 
Paeitie & Eastern Railroad, a Hill line. The stand of 
timber is 71,000,000 feet of western yellow pine and 
sugar pine, 14,500,000 feet of Douglas fir, 1,700,000 feet 
of white fir and 300,000 feet of incense cedar. 

The lowest stumpage rates specified are $3.25 for 
wesfern vellow pine, 50 cents for fir and incense cedar 
and 5 cents and 2 cents, respectively, for first and second 
grade Douglas fir railway ties. The cutting period runs 
to October 1, 1926, and two provisions for rate increases 
are specified. The total amount involved will be about 
$250,000, 


——oOOoOereenee=S_ 


CLOSE OF FIRE SEASON WILL SHOW SMALL 
LOSSES. 

TacoMA, WaAsuH., Aug. 31.—State Forester FE. W. 
Ferris attributes much of the success of the present 
forest fire season, in its lack of great damage to stand 
ing timber, to the fact that there has been little wind 
the last two months. He asserts if there had been any 
considerable winds during the present record-breaking 
dry spell no army of forest fighters could have preveuted 
exceedingly great damage to timber. There have been 
hundreds of fires reported during the last two months, 
but almost none assumed serious proportions in’ stand 
ing timber, and Mr. Ferris believes the 1914 reeords 
will show comparatively small loss to timber 


~ 
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MAINE FORESTRY SCHOOL CAMP CLOSES. 

BANGOR, ME., Aug. 31.—On Saturday the Maine for 
estry school camp at Lunkasoo, near Staceyville, on the 
East Branch of the Penobseot River, closed its two 
weeks’ course, conducted under the direction of Prof. 
John M. Briscoe, head of the forestry department of the 
University of Maine. This is said to be the only school 
of the kind in the United States. The students occu 
pied tents and log cabins, and derived much vacation 
enjoyment as well as valuable instruction from the 
course, The mornings were devoted to lectures and the 


afternoons given up to practical field work and demo 
stration in the neighboring woods, where various hu 
bering operations were in progress. 

Owing to the brief period of instruction, the cou 
Was necessarily of an elementary character. There we 
no entrance requirements, and many of the students ha 
no previous kKuowledge of this line of work. A brief sur 
vey was made of the fields of silviculture, mensuration 
forest’ botany, forest protection and lumbering, as we 
us the economics of forestry. The course was especial) 
designed by the State to be of benefit to timberland ow: 
ers, timber cruisers, guides, patrolmen and men whi 
contemplate taking up forestry as a profession. It wa 
primarily intended for those who wish to get a general 
knowledge of ideas and methods of forestry in a short 
time and at minimum expense. . 


SCHOOL OF FORESTRY TO OPEN. 

On ‘Tuesday, September 8, Montana’s new school ot 
forestry will open its doors, offering full courses in 
scientific forestry and in logging engineering. The 
departments will be in charge of expert instructors 
and every effort will be made to provide for the stu 
dents the best and most practical course of instruction 
This new school of forestry is a department of the 
University of Montana, located at) Missoula. Don 
Skees, an expert logging engineer of the Forest Sery 
ive, has been selected as dean of the school and the 
work will be carried on in connection with the work 
of the Federal Forest Service 





WOOD-USING INDUSTRIES OF THE MARITIME 
PROVINCES. 


lfokonro, ONv’., Aug. 31.——The Forestry Branch of the 
Department of the Interior has issued a report on the 
wood-using industries of the Maritime Provinces com 
piled by R. G. Lewis. It gives the total annual con 
sumption of wood tor industrial purposes as 204,463,000 
feet b.om., of the value of $3,684,142, of which 179, 
SO1,000° teet is) furnished by the Maritime Provinces 
and 22,920,000 teet by the United States. The list 
embraces twenty-eight) kinds of wood. Of the total 
spruce forms 56.9 percent and pine LIS percent. Build 
ing construction consumes 30.3) percent of the total; 
wood pulp, 212 percent; car construction, 18.2 percent, 
mal rooperage, 10.4 percent 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








The sash and door trade of the country at large is 
about holding its own. Competition is still keen and 
prices are therefore not as high as they should be ta 
yield adequate profits. The boosting of money rates 
during the last few weeks had caused a lull in’ the 
building movement in the larger cities and sash and 
door men have consequently experienced more or less 
interference with their work, but this means merely a 
deferring of business, for a lot of work is being figured 
on and as soon as the financial situation has been cleared 
up satisfactorily and interest rates get back to normal, 
‘onditious are expected to improve. In the country pros 
pects are also good for the fall trade. Crop conditions 
this summer have been highly satisfactory and = reports 
received are that country yard stocks of all kinds ot 
millwork are lower than they have been for a long time 
and it is natural to suppose that with a revival of the 
building operations the y will be foreed into the market. 
To date, however, country dealers are inclined to hold 
off on their orders until they shall get a line on the 
extent of building to be done in their territories this fall 

In Chicago, building has dropped off somewhat, but 
the smaller factories are still working full time on special 
work and inquiries continue to be numerous.  Jobbers 
are of the benef that trade will improve from now on. 
The outlook for building is exceptionally good and with 
the financial situation cleared up it) would seem that 
manufacturers’ expectations for a good fall trade will 
he realized, 

The Minneapolis and St. Paul factories for the most 
part continue busy on loeal orders, as the building move 
ment continues unabated. Retailers in the country are 
not ordering and do not promise any great amount of 
fall business, although general conditions are good, except 
for the uncertainty prevailing in business circles. 

Until now the sash, door and blind manufacturers at 
Jultimore, Md., have done fairly well. The builders have 
been able to keep up the work in hand, and « sufficient 
number of structures have been brought to a state where 
the products of the sash, door and blind manufacturers 
were called for. The briskness of the demand has en- 
abled the factories to realize prices which are to be 
regarded as quite aeceptable. There has been much 
special work in hand and this has proved profitable. 
Stock sizes have also been called for with a freedom that 
enabled even the producers of these sizes to run full time. 
Altogether the sash factories can be said to have done 
well and the future is not without encouragement. 

August proved to be a busy month with the door mills 
at Buffalo, N. Y. Some of the mills have had sufficient 
business to keep them running at an unusually active 
rate for midsummer, while others say that trade was 
quite active with them, but not as large as during July. 





The building trade is not as active at present as several 
weeks ago, so that new business is not coming in briskly, 
hut this month is expected to be about up to the average. 

Cincinnati building operations continue notwithstand 
ing the gloomy outlook from a finaneial standpoint, which 
means so much to the industry. The planing mills are 
doing a very good business but are not planning very 
far ahead, conditions being too uncertain. There are 
many home seekers in the market and were they able 
to secure funds with whieh to consummate purchases 
sales would be almost normal, but many banks making 
to specialty of this class of loans are holding off for 
the present, awaiting results of the contliet now raging 
in Kurope and the effect it is going to have on the 
finances of this country 

The sash and door trade of ‘Toledo, Ohio, passed 
through oa rather uneventful month, Orders came in 
from time to time, but most of the business booked was 
for the immediate requirements of the dealers and the 
volume was not very great Most of the dealers say 
that hecanse of financial conditions in their own re 
spective towns the farmers are not buying as was ex 
pected and building operations are not active. The 
fact that inquiries are beginning to let up also shows 
that business is rather dull throughout the country. 
City business will be good just as long as) building 
operations are active. At present practically all branches 
of the millwork trade are busy. Dealers look for a good 
mouth provided weather conditions are favorable. 

The St. Louis sash and door factories are fairly busy 
and few of them are very much worried over present 
conditions, The finaneial situation is now under eom 
plete control and building operations have not been 
affected to any great extent. The country buying of stock 
sizes is fairly steady, although most of the orders being 
received are small ones for quick delivery. There is also 

fair amount of special work, not only at St. Louis but 
coming from sections in this territory. 

There is stil a moderate amount of business ahead of 
the Kansas City sash and door factories, but orders are 
not coming in as fast as was expected. The mills are 
running full time but forees are hardly as large as they 
usually are at this season. Most of the trade is coming 
from sections where the crops are being sold and there 
has been a noticeable improvement since more wheat is 
being marketed. Local building is almost up to the 
average at this time of year. The sash and door men 
are confident that there will be a steady improvement from 
now on. Prices.are about the same as were reported last 
week. Some encouragement has been given builders in 
the way of prices, but no big reductions have been made 

The sash and door market-has been given a setback by 
the European war and generally unsettled business con 
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litions, according to Tacoma (Wash.) manufacturers. 
Hhere have been a few eancelations notably from the Can 
lian side. So far as values are concerned there is no 
vmal fir door market and has not been for mouths. 

Owing to a continued state of over-production, the prices 

have depended upon the individual manufacturer and how 
much he wanted the business. What one buyer pays for 
car of doors is no sign of what another may pay. There 

has been a good volume of business all along, at that, and 
inufacturers say they can only blame themselves for 
w prices they are getting. 


San Francisco business on sash and millwork continues 
quiet. Door manufacturing in the San Francisco Bay 
territory is only moderately active and prices are low. 
White pine sash and door stock manufacturing at the 
large factories in the Sierras is going 
normal rate of production. 

Many window glass jobbers have been very active 
during the last few weeks laying in supplies. Prices 
have advanced in some sections of the country on certain 
qualities of glass and higher prices in the future 
predicted, 


on at about a 


are 








EXPORT AND FOREIGN 





AUSTRALIAN BUILDING SITUATION IMPROVED. 

PERTH, AUSTRALIA, Aug, 1.—The strike in the build 
ug trade in Western Australia has sort of fizzled out. 
from a bold, arrogant demeanor the strikers suddenly 
fropped to one of temporizing with the situation, and, 
then, in order to save their face, agreed to refer their 
roubles to the president of the arbitration court who 
forthwith summoned a secret conference of employers 
ind employees, It will be remembered the strike arose 
uut of a refusal of some carpenters engaged in the join 
ery shops of Millars’ Timber & Trading Company to 
work alongside non-unionists, of whom there were three 

a mere drop in the industrial ocean, but it sufficed to 
vive a highly-paid crowd of workmen an exeuse for a 
row, and a preliminary battle with the employers on 
the eve of a general election, The three non-unionists 
were of the highest grade of workmen, and their em 
ployers absolutely declined to dismiss them; first be 
cause they have never recognized the principle of pref- 
erence to any men, and, second because they had in the 
non-unionists trustworthy, skilled men. 

From the start the unionists made the usual moves 
hlocked others from taking their places and declared the 
factory ‘‘black.’’ Now, as the Millars’ company is 
about the leading firm of the State the cessation of its 
operations had a very disorganizing effect on other com- 
panies, and ere long they had to close down as orders 
could not be executed and trade generally was becom 
ing paralyzed. From forty men the strike grew till it 
affected over 38,000 men embracing nearly all the call 
ings allied to the building trade. Naturally the business 
people and their employees began to feel the dire effects 
of a prolonged struggle. The general public, however, 
for once in a way, were opposed bitterly to the striker’s 
policy and the daily press was flooded with letters from 
all sorts of people denouncing the men, and calling upon 
the Government to prosecute the leaders under the pro 
visions of the arbitration act which prohibits strikes and 
lock-outs. And after a great deal of prodding by press 
and public the Government instituted a series of pros 
ecutions which ended in the men being fined—nominal 
sums of $10 each (which, by the way, the government 
lis Since remitted, being satisfied with having registered 
i conviction against the ringleaders and thus vindicated 
the law). But though found guilty of striking the men 
continued merrily to strike, and the Government sank 
hack in fatuous helplessness until one employer after 
another began to close his works. Then agitator 
got to work and shrieked for prosecutions for lock-out, 
and, once again, the Government went into the court, this 
time to castigate the employers; but in vain, for they 
could not establish any case against the employers and 
the judge non-suited the Government. Rendered thus im 
potent, the leaders of the men influenced the Government 
to summon a secret conference by the president of the 
arbitration court, the men in the meantime to return 
to work ‘‘as hefore.’’ The conference met, deliberated 
for days, and though several weeks have flown by no 
decision has been announced—and none is likely, be 
cause the men are back at work and they have saved thei 
Taces, 
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EXPORTS LIMITED TO NEARBY PORTS. 


Housron, Tex., Aug. 31.—There has been no material 
change in the Jumber export situation, except that many 
of the large export manufacturers find it difficult: to 
keep their mills running. Practically the only move 
ment in export lumber at present is to Mexico and the 
West Indies. -Cuba, Haiti, Porto Rico, and Jamaica 
are the heaviest buyers at present, and there is every 
indication for a further demand from. these islands 
this fall and early winter. 

The American schooner Tafton cleared yesterday 
from Galveston for San Juan, Porto Rico, with 519,363 
feet of rough and finished lumber, which was loaded 
at the Port Bolivar docks of the Santa Fe, and which 
is a part of a large consignment that is to follow in 
the near future on chartered sailing ships. The ship 
ment was divided as follows: 14,082 pieces rough yellow 
pine lumber, 187,646 feet, value, $2,627; 59,128 pieces 
dressed yellow pine lumber, 381,717 feet, value $4,306. 

On Friday, August 28, the steamship Viking cleared 
from Galveston for Kingston, Jamaica, carrying for 
that port 14,797 pieces rough yellow pine lumber, 109, 
859 feet, value, $2,330. For Santiago, the Viking car 
ried 15,800 pieces of yellow pine lumber, 223,129 feet, 
value $8,722; for Manzanillo, 16.911 pieces yellow pine 
lumber, 221,553 feet, value, $3,330, and for Port Au 
Prince, Haiti, 5,410 pieces rough yellow pine lumber, 
63,793 feet, value, $1,206, and 1,164 pieces dressed yel 
low pine lumber, 4,863 feet, value $131. 

It is expected that a lively export trade from Port 
Bolivar to West Indian and Latin American points will 
be in evidence during the fall and winter. In prepara 
tion for this the officials of the Santa Fe engineer’s 
department have begun the dredging out of the Santa 
Fe slips. The cost of the work will be $15,000. 











BRANCH FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE 
BUREAU AT BOSTON. 


Boston, MAss., Sept. 2.—Lumber exporters of New 
England are interested in the establishment at Boston 
of the New England branch of the United States Bu 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. F. lL. Rob 
erts, for the last seven years in the Washington head 
quarters of the bureau, has been appointed the New 
Kngland foreign commerce agent, and arrived in this 
city yesterday to take up his duties. For the present 
Mr. Roberts will be quartered at the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, but the Federal Government intends event 
ually to secure offices for the bureau when the new 
agent has things organized sufficiently to begin active 
work, 

The object of the branch is to develop and protect 
foreign trade. “Through information gathered by the 
consuls of the United States throughout the world sta- 
tistics are prepared showing the sort of American prod 
ucts for which there is the best market in different 
countries, how to ship, the character of credits ete. <A 
classified index of firms here interested in export trade 
Will be maintained by the bureau, and they will be kept 
in close touch with conditions abroad and opportunities 
for their several specialties. At first, special attention 
is to be paid South America, and this is of great inter 
est to lumbermen. Lumber exports to South America 
are not up to the mark many authorities feel should be 
attained, and the bureau’s activities should be of great 
help in developing the lumber market there. 

Business is beginning to pick up throughout New 
England and promises a period ot great prosperity. 
Inquiries for New England manufactures and products 
ire coming in trom many foreign countries, 
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LARGE SHIPMENTS TO MEXICO EXPECTED. 

ABERDEEN AND HOQUIAM, WasH., Aug. 29.—Lumber 
men of Grays Harbor are of the opinion that the estab 
lishment of peace in Mexico will bring about a great 
increase in the foreign shipments from this port. Hun 
dreds of miles of railroads are now in need of repairs 
and many of the large mines have been partly destroyed 
so that a great many ties will be needed and also a large 
amount of mining timbers. Along the lines of the 
Southern Pacific railroad alone there are 500 miles in 
Which not a bridge is passable and much of the track 
has been torn up. Local lumbermen state that the re- 
building of the railroads in Mexico alone will eall for 
heavy shipments of ties, a million feet being required in 
the construction of every 15 miles of railroad. The 
general rebuilding that will go on all over Mexico will 
create a large demand for rough lumber. 
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DISCUSS WAYS TO INCREASE EXPORTS. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Sept. 2.—The Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce ealled a meeting of manufacturers and other 
business men this week to consider a movement to in 
crease the export business of this city. It was stated 
in the letter calling the meeting that the Department 
of Commerce reports the export trade of the Buffalo 
district for the last year as $87,000,000. The purpose 
of the business men interested is to stimulate South 
American trade particularly. The meeting was held at 
the Troquois Hotel and was presided over by Burwell 
S. Cutler, chairman of the manufacturers’ committee 
of the chamber. The promotion of export business in 
south America is a matter of much interest in this city 
and it is believed that a large amount of trade will be 
developed there as the result of coéperation of local 
business men. 


eee 


AMERICAN lumber and American fir doors are becom 
ing very popular in China according to a recent report. 
The tendency of that country is toward conservatism and 
in doing things in the same way they have always been 
done, but the fact that doors may be imported from 
America at less than half the cost of making them by 
hand in China has largely overcome this prejudice. Logs 
have largely been brought to China and there sawed by 
hand but the products of the big band mills of our own 
Pacific coast are rapidly overcoming this competition. 
American hardware and electrical fittings are also being 
largely imported, 

Pe ene 

As A curious example of trouble which sometimes 
follows when American exporters do not carefully follow 
shipping instructions it is said that on a shipment of 
ox yokes to Honduras the consignor was requested to 
declare them as agricultural implements, which are ad 
mitted to that country free of duty. These instructions 
were overlooked and the shipper declared them as ox 
collars. There being no classification of that description 
they were classified and assessed as collars, taking a 
rate of 21 cents a pound, <A correction was in time 
secured but at much trouble. 
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A comparison of their vertical grain stiles and 
rails and beautifully figured panels with the 
grain of other doors tells the secret of their 
popularity. From the very first keen buyers 
saw their advantages and continued sales prove 
they were not mistaken. 








We also manufacture Frames, Mouldings, 
Finish, Shingles, Columns—in fact pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


w York and New England Representati 


HARRY L. FULLER, - - = = 18 vets Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jerse nt 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, - ~- Builders’ —— Philadelphia, Pa. 





Middle West Representative 
H. S. OSGOOD, - - 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 














LINDSTROM -HANDFORTH 
LUMBER CO. 
TACOMA, - - - WASHINGTON 
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LJ Porch Posts, QR 
Porch Rail and O. G. Fir Gutter. 
Lister Manufacturing Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
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x RusselCars 
Are now built tj 20h Hf 
on the : 

Pacific Coast 


Designed by Russei Wheel & Foundry Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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Locomotives New or Second Hand for 

® Sale or Rent. Repaired and Overhauled. 

§ Nisqually- Russel Car & Locomotive Works 
TACOMA, WASH. 


Machinists—Blacksmiths—Boiler Makers 
Car Builders—Russel Trucks. N 
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WRITTEN FOR THE BUSINESS MAN 


“Science of Organization and Business Development,” by 


Robert J. Frank, of the Chicago Bar. The Law and Pro- 
cedure of Organization. Financing and Development of Busi- 
ness Corporation in ONE BOOK. Write today and get a 
copy for your desk or library. Morocco binding, $2.75, sent 
postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, C licago, Ill. 
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CENTRAL SOUTH 











California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 


Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
































PACIFIC COAST 


ie 
Sell your 
Customer 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
EVERETT, WASH. 




















Vertical Grain 


Fir Flooring 


and make lasting friends as well as good 
profits. ‘*Electric Brand’’ Fir Flooring is 
always uniform and true to grade. Try a 
car or ask us to mix a car with 


Fir Lumber, Cedar Siding & Shingles 


We are shipping stock 
orders within 48 hours. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 
General Office and Mills, 


CHAS.VAN PELT, Eastern Mer. EVERETT WASH. 


1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 














H. P. GILBERT, - . - 
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Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















The Polleys Lumber Company 





MISSOULA, MONTANA 





Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Idaho White Pine 

















SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISYANA. 





Fall Season Expected to Witness Considerable Improve- 
ment in Demand—Manufacturers Look for Mammoth 
Trade with Mexico. 


SHREVEPORT, La., Aug. 30.—Although prices on a few 
items slightly weakened and there was no material in. 
crease in the demand fer yellow pine during the week 
just closed, the situation remaining much as it was dur 
ing the preceding seven days, there were several circum 
stances tending to increase the cheerfulness and hope- 
fulness of the lumber operators ctf this section. ‘Taking 
these circumstances into consideration, the yellow pine 
men seem to feel that the fall season will witness a 
considerable improvement in demand, and prices will 
more than hold their own. The demand at present is 
even greater than it was a year ago at this time. 

The circumstances referred to above are the improve- 
ment in the cotton marketing situation, the lifting of 
export embargoes, the suspension of operations by a number 
of export plants aud curtailment of working time by some 
of the other lumber mills and the decided improvement in 
the Mexican situation, 

Business men throughout this section are rejoicing over 
the announcement from Washington, Db, C., that the Federal 
Government will assist in the development of plans for 
handling the cotton crop and preventing disaster to the 
cotton farmers. Without financial aid the majority of the 
farmers would be forced to sell their cotton, owing to the 
war, at sacrifice. But the plans formulated will make it 
possible for numerous producers to have money “advanced,” 
so they may hold the cotton for better prices later on. 

A number of railroads during the last few days have 
lifted export embargoes and the loading of wheat on vessels, 
especially British boats, has largely removed railroad con 
gestion at New Orleans and Galveston. 

It also looks as if there will soon be a resumption of rail 
road tratiic to Mexican markets and yellow pine men are 
looking for a mammoth trade, which will add strength to the 
yellow pine murket generally. 

A Shreveport sales manager, just buck from an extended 
trip in Ohio, Indiana, Missouri and other States, said: 

“In the centers the banks are withholding loans covering 
building operations and there is therefore a lull in the retail 
trade, but this is expected to last only a short time All 
leok for a big fall business regardless of conditions in 
Europe. While the demand has fallen to some extent, it 
has not been due to a fear of the lumber market but to con 
ditions noted above. Many retailers report sales under 
present conditions exceeding those of this time last year. 
It is expected that there is going to be considerable new 
export.” 

Another sales manager back from a Louisiana-Texas trip 
reports that cotton farmers are preparing to hold their 
product fer a good price and the feeling is encouraging 
It looks like there should be a good demand from = rural 
sections in the South when cotton is marketed, 
conditions are not discouraging suilding activi 
wisk, many jobs being under construction, 

Some of the silo factories of this section have closed 
during the harvesting season, as there is not time enough 
for the erection of many more plants before this year’s 
crops are gathered. But they are all expected to resume 
operations early, owing to the remarkable demand the last 
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SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


LAKE CHARLES, La., Sept. 1—Many of the large 
inanufacturers say that the domestic demand will sut- 
fice to keep the market up to its full strength, but 
many others are of the opinion that the loss of the 
export trade as a result of the European war will have 
les idverse effect. It can not be denied that Lake 
Charles mills are enjoying «a very active demand and that 


more ov less 


quite a quantity of stuff is moving. In fact, the following 
speciai from the Kinder Gazette, of Kinder, La., is a fair 
example of what some of the big mills are doing. The 


Gazette say 
“While many of the other big mills in this section are 
running half time or have closed down, the big Peavy-Brynes 


Lumber Company last Monday night started a night and day 
shitt. Nec hing conid speak louder for the solidness of this 
big lumber concern than the fact that the war has no terrors 


for it and it is determined to be tully prepared to fill all 
orders when peace finally comes,” R. J. Wilson, general 
manager of the company, issued a statement saying that the 
company will operate a double shift until January 1, 1915, 
und possibly tonger. 

Many of the lumber mills in southwestern Louisiana are 
missing the export busines and do not )|iesitate to say so; 
but the fact that the domestic call has increased so rapidly 
and so substantially has had the effect of bringing about a 
feeling of confidence that would not otherwise have existed. 
Many of the large manufacturers believe that it will be more 
than six months before conditions readjust themselves, but 
others are of the opinion that it will be but a few weeks. 

The Mexican business continues to pick up and many of 
the large buyers in that part of the country are anxious to 
get all that is being offered by the mills in this part of the 
vellow pine belt. Mexico has been a dead market for many 
months on account of the revolution, but now that conditions 
ure becoming tranquil there is every reason to believe that 
the call for lumber from this district to be used in that 
country will increase every week. One Lake Charles mill 
feels sure that it will be asked to supply at least 2,000,000 
feet of lumber for one of the railroads of Mexico. 

The mills in the evypress belt of the State are all running 
full time and all of them seem to be doing a very good busi- 
ness. One or two of the mills have closed until such a time 
as they can secure all of the logs necessary, but most of the 
mills have-a very abundant supply to last them until another 
rise replenishes their stock. New York is taking the usual 
amount and the eastern markets have been buying freely 
just as if no war existed. The cypress business has enjoyed 
an exceptionally good summer and there is every reason to 
believe that the demand will increase within a very short 
time. 

The railroad demand is also picking up. Many of the mills 
in Lake Charles territory are figuring on large lots which are 
to go to large systems operating in the South. Crossties, car 
material and bridge timbers are being asked for. One road 
expects to build a very large part of its line and the Cal 
easieu Long Leaf Lumber Company was sueceessful in getting 
the order. 














A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MerwiAN, Miss., Aug. 31.—An optimistic tone pre- 
vails in the yellow pine market in this section, despite 
the various difficulties presented to the trade through 
the European war and local conditions which have 
worried many lumbermen. Inquiry, however, seems to 
hold up, although orders are not as brisk as they were 


a few weeks ago. 
material change. 
$9 to $12.50 off. 
the market. 

Some apprehension has been felt because of the miss 
ing of cars at the ports and the probability of a sho: 
age. This, however, it is said, will be offset by the num 
of ships in port. Figures compiled by the railroads show 
increase in the movement of lumber during August, 
Queen & Crescent showing an inerease of 331 cars 0) 
\ugust of last year. 

Inquiry still holds good from the interior and the expect « 
vlut of the market by export mills has so far failed to m 
rialize. Railroad demand has also helped to bolster up 
situation. 


Prices are holding steady with no 
There is a good eall for dimension at 
Small orders are still the feature of 


~~ 


AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 

JACKSON, MIss., Sept. 1.—Mississippi lumber business 
shows few signs of falling off as a result of the Eur 
pean war. Prices are holding up well, although buyi: 
is On a somewhat more conservative scale. In fact, 
is announced that three large mills in the vicinity 
Hattiesburg will, this week, begin running night shift 
which will almost double their output. Orders received 
by Hattiesburg manufacturers of yellow pine last wee 
have been largely for fresh cuttings in special sizes. 

There have been some orders for car materials, but thi 
railroads have not been buying railroad timbers. There 
has been a wide variety of orders, and the mills have bee 
eutting many different sizes. 

It is rumored that several large export mills will short 
suspend operations, Unless this is done it is feared th 
with the export and domestic mills supplying interior trad 


there will be a surplus of yellow pine lumber on the market 
soon 








SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

ILATTIESBURG, Miss., Aug. 31.—While it may be tru 
that the European war has had the effect of shutting 
off entirely the export trade to the countries affected, 
interior orders have so far given the manufacturers in 
this territory sufficient work to keep them busy. 

The A. K. MeInnis Lumber Company, of this city, 
cut out at its location near Eastabuchie about two weeks 
ago and has moved its small mill to Star 

The Howze Lumber Company, of McLain, will cut out in 
about sixty days This company can get other timber but 
on account of the export market will not buy any large tracts 
for the present. 

The K. C, Lumber Company, of Lucedale, which closed its 
double circular mill a short time ago, will soon close th: 
planing mill. This mill cut for the export market It is not 
known whether or not it will move. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 











Lumbermen Are Again Calm and Confident and Look 
for a Big Demand for Their Product in a Short Time 
—Export Mills Making Repairs. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLa., Aug. 29.—This has been an 
utterly featureless week in local lumber circles. Sober 
second thought in regard to the effect of the war upon 
the United States lumber market has brought ont a 
generally accepted theory that ultimate effect will be 
good instead of bad. The export mills in Georgia 
Florida territory are the only ones that are shut down, 
and these constitute only a small percentage of the 
whole. But even the export situation as a whole is 
upon mature analysis not so bad as it appeared to 
be at first blush. 

According to Government reports the German Empire, 
which is the only one of the belligerents that is cut 
off from commerce with this country, only consumes 4 percent 
of the lumber of this country; hence the United States can 
manage to worry along for a while without Germany's trad 
in this line. ‘The naval stores trade, however, has been hit 
hard by the sea embargo. There has not been a pound of 
this commodity shipped out of this port for more than thre« 
weeks, 

August bas been a month of surprises. It saw at the 
beginning a genuine uplifting of the lumber business, based 
upon the crop situation. Later it received a momentary 
paralysis because of the outbreak of the war. Following this 
has come a maturer survey of the situation which, as stated 
above, has indicated that the effect of the war upon the 
commerce of this country is going to be the reverse of what 
was originally expected. Calmness has returned to the lum 
bermen and they are going about their business once more 
with confidence. Meantime there is still a reasonable volume 
of buying all the time, which has warranted the lumber 
manufacturers in keeping their mills running. Mill stocks 
are a trifle below normal. The export mills that have shut 
down are taking advantage of the opportunity to make neces 
sary repairs. 








SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 

SAVANNAH, GaA., Sept. 1—Confident that the naval 
stores market will be relieved and regulated within the 
next few weeks J. A. G. Carson, president of the Carson 
Naval Stores Company, has returned from Montgomery, 
where he has been attending a conference of represent 
atives of practically all the naval stores interests in 
the South. The committee was appointed for the pur 
pose of perfecting an organization which will be known 
as the Naval Stores Mutual Protective Association. 

Assistant Secretary Sweet, of the Department of 
Commerce, has authorized the local customs officials to 
permit the German steamer Hohenfelde, which has been in 
port for several weeks, to land a part of her cargo of lumber 
destined for Hamburg. 

After a conference of two days cotton factors and ex 
porters of naval stores and lumber have been promised 
hearty codperation in the matter of handling the transpor 
tation situation by representatives of practically all the 
larger railroad companies of the South. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., Sept. 1.—Loeal lumbermen are pointing 
to August’s increase in building values as an indica 
tion that the war seare is subsiding and that money 
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nditions in the south rapidly are getting easier. Per- 
its for the month just past total $858,688 against 
44,891 for the same month of last year, a gain in 
‘14 of $18,195. Permits this year to date aggregate 
},804,387, a loss for the year of $37,226. 

Confidence is being established throughout Georgia 
rough the organization of farmers to protect the cot- 
n crop. Georgia farmers have practically agreed to reduce 
xt year’s output to half the present erop, and, by planting 
crsihed crops and obtaining, tarouzh kederal influence, a 
ivket tor the present crop, hope to be in excellent shape 
nancialhy, 

Phe local lumber market during the last week has experi 
ed a steady improvement which there is every reason to 
lieve will continue. 


——o~Oor 


OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 
NoRFOLK., Va., Aug. 31.—The one item on the list 
hich is selling more uniformly than all the others 

1/4 edge box, notwithstanding this item has been 
iore seriously affected by reason of the European 
ar than any other on the list. A > sale of 1,000,000 
eet was made during the week at $13 f. o. b. Nor 
olk Jess 2 per cent for immediate shipment. Two 
weeks ago sales this large were made at $13.25. Other 
ales during the week, however, ranged higher than 
+13, some mills being able to obtain on lots of 250,000 
feet $13.50 f. o. b. Nortolk. 

There is no disposition as yet on the part of the mills 
o take the first price offered and concessions are made 
only alter a hard struggle. Demand for No, 1 4/4 edge con- 
tines good but sales by some of the mills have been noved 
* below the prevailing quotations. The reason for giving 
sood lumber away in teis tianner is bot apparent, tor many 
tothe hiree mills are already oversold on this item and the 
urplus carried by the others is very small: in addition the 
mall percentage of such grade got out of the regular run of 
ogs should be considered. No. 2 and No. 8 are not moving 
in proportion to No. 1 and prices naturally are feeling the 
Hffeets. Concessions have beon noted on 4/4 box bark strips dur 


ing the week due to the demand not being as brisk as usual. 
Thus far, however, these concessions have not stimulated the 
trade and the futility of this course is apparent. The demand 


for dressed Jumber during the month has shown no improve 
ment notwithstanding imcreased building permits ete. The 
plane of prices Las been more or less affected by this state 
of affairs and some of the mills have reduced their figures 
on certain items hoping in this way to reduce the siock car 
ried, 

A statement of cut and shipments from many of the large 
North Caroline pine mills shows that the cut exceeded the 
hipments during July about the same amount as it did dur 
ing June. The report of stocks und orders from many of the 
lending manufacturers dated August 1 is more pleasing than 
on July 


THE SOUTHWEST 


IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 








Yellow Pine Market Not as Strong as Several Weeks 
Ago—Prospects for Early Business with Mexico Not 
Encouraging. 

Iloustox, Tex., Aug. 31.—The yellow pine market is 
slightly weaker than ten days ago. Dimension is now 
hovering around the $10 mark, or about $1 less than 
the price that has been maintained for the last few 
weeks. A few items are holding up. All 16-toot dimen 
sion is especially strong, as are 2xl2’s all lengths, 
these items Iringing $8.50 off September list. Reports 
are conflicting trom manufacturers as to the status of 
car material, which has been in such heavy demand the 
last tew weeks. ‘the majority, however, are firm in 
the statement that there has been little falling off in 
the call for this material. 

Lumbermen are somewhat encouraged at the opti- 
mistic feeling among railroad men, who are of the 
opinion that business will shortly increase. While there is 
ho improvement in the country lumber yard situation, espe- 
claHy in south and southwest ‘Texas, it is encouraging to note 
that relief from stoppage of cotton suipments on account of 
tue Waris planned in a movement scarted last weck by Morris 
Stern, president of the Galveston Commercial Association. 


The Mexican Situation. 


The Mexican situation is going from bad to worse, accord- 


ing to the statement of prominent lumbermen who have 
recently had representacives looking over the ground in 
that republic, The European war has badly demoralized 


tue Oil industry, which, as one lumberman expressed it, was 
“the last leg we had to stand on in Mexico.” Prospects of 
an early opening of trade in other portions of Mexico are 
brighter, and each day trem now ou will see the situation 
somewhat better in tois respect, but many details have vet 
to be arranged betore there will be a lumber movement of 
any consequence into: Mexico. 


General Trade Situation. 


While the lumber export trade has been paralyzed as a 
result of the war in Europe, other trade lines are opening 
up again, and lumbermen regard this as a good omen, Many 
persist in the belief that the war will be detinicely determined 
during the fall, and that the biz export trade that was in 
prospect to European points will be quickly revived. 

Wheat exports trom Galvesten during the week ending with 
the closing of the custom house at 1 p. m. Saturday have been 
the source of no little encouragement to lumbermen. The 
total export shipments of wheat for the above mentioned 
period were 1,266,000 bushels. The wheat was consigned to 
ports of Great Britain and France, and in nearly every in- 
stance the certified value of the product was in excess of the 
$1.10 per bushel mark. Indications now are that the ensuing 
week will be fully equal to last week in the number of export 
shipments. 

Another new port of export was entered on the books of 
the custom officials at Galveston on August 28, in the clear 
anee and departure of a full cargo of wheat for Nantes, 
France, in the steamship Varbetness. The confidence dis- 
played by British skippers has had a good effect on the 
lumber exporters, who believe that cargoes booked for British 
ports in British bottoms later in the fall will not be can- 
celed but will be delivered as per sehedule. 

All railroads entering Galveston have lifted the embargo on 
wheat with the exception of the Santa Fe, which has an 
enormous amount of grain in its Galveston yards. 

Sheffield Bridgewater has been appointed manager of the 
Gulf Lumber Company at Fullerton, La., succeeding J. T. 
Burlingame, resigned. 

Tom W. Blake and W. FE. Farnan, general sates agent of 
the South Texas Lumber Coinpany and assistant general sales 
agent of the Kirby Lumber Company, respectively, are in the 
North looking over the situation with a view to determining 
what the prospects are for fall business. 








IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 





Crop Marketing in the Southwest Has Resulted in Fur- 
ther Improvement in the Lumber Market—Yellow 
Pine in Better Request. 

KANSAS City, Mo., Sept. 1—A further improvement 
in the condition of the lumber market here is reported 
by most of the wholesale men. They attribute the bet 
terment of business to the marketing of the crops of 
the Southwest. The August record for wheat receipts 
at Kansas City, established in 1912, was 


broken this 
r 
year, Phe largest receipts ever recorded 


here in any 
month were received in the month just closed when 
11,626,800 bushels were brought in here, This heavy 
movement came in spite of a very general determination 
on the part of farmers to hold as much wheat as pos- 
sible on the belief that fancy prices would result on 
account of the Kuropean war. The fact that Gulf ports 
were closed to shipments by many railroads a great part 
of the month turned a yvreat deal of wheat to this mar- 
ket that would have gone direct from the country to 
export. Much of the grain that had been started for 
Galveston and New Orleans before the embargo went 
into effect was diverted to this market. On the 
hand northern mills took a vast amount of wheat 
Nebraska that otherwise would have come here. 
All kinds of agricultural products are still at record 
prices here. Wheat gained 4 cents the early part of 
the week and brought $1.08 a bushel. Corn and oats also 
made good gains. Grain men say the present prices should 


induce the farmers to part with their crops. When wheat 
was 75 cents a bushel, as it was 


other 
from 


short time ago, they 


would have been glad to have been assured that they would 
et BO cents for. it The enlarged ree ipts show that this 
advice is being followed to some extent, but the enormous 


crop is still largely in the farmers’ bands 

*. J. Smiley, secretary of the Kansas Grain Dealers’ 
Association, estimates that the Kansas corn crop will be at 
least $5,000,000) bushels, which, while smaller than the 
normal year, is far better than last vear’s yield. Taken 
with the big wheat vield it should insure prosperity in every 
part of Kansas this fall. ‘The yield in the southeastern 
part of the State will be much better than that in other 
sections and the recent rains helped the late corn wonder 
fully. 

The new Union Station here is practically completed and 
applications have been tiled with the Missouri State Utilities 
Commission to make the necessary connections to run passen 
ver trains into the new structure. 

As to the various lines of lumber yellow pine has been in 
a little better request this weck and the price is holding up 
well. There is a_ little more optimism in the hardwood 
market owing to the steady demand for staples, but prices 
are still uneven and the amount of business could be mate 
rially increased without causing any serious deficiency in the 
supply. West coast woods are holding up fairly well, but 
shingles are again a little weaker. Sash and door factories 
are having just a fair trade. Cypress seems to be little 
affected by the disturbed) business conditions and 
dealers report a moderate trade 
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IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
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Yellow Pine Situation Slightly Better—Line Yards and 
Railroads Buying More Freely—Believed that Prices 
Will Advance. 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Sept. 1—The yellow pine situation is 
slightly better than it was a few weeks ago and the 
market has a much better tone. Orders from the line 
yards and the railroads are coming in a little more 
freely but general buying is not up to expectations. 
Items in urgent demand have advanced, but they have 
not gone as high as was expected. On other items there 
has been a slight falling off. The price situation has 
been a disappointment to manufacturers and whole- 
salers, It is the general opinion, however, that prices 
will advance now that a new month has started and 
financial conditions are in better shape. 

Frank J. Riefling, of the George W. Miles Timber & 
Lumber Company, just back from his vacation, says 
that orders are coming in fairly well, much better than he 
had expected. The volume of business done last month was 
satisfactory. He believes trade will be better this month, 
from the start being made. 

J. EK. Crawford, vice president of the Consolidated Saw 
Mills Company, will leave Wednesday for a 10-day trip to the 
mills of the company. 

J. A, Meyer, sales manager of the Consolidated Saw Mills 
Company, reports a good business at prices that are satisfac 
tory. On many items, those most in demand for immediate 
shipment, there is an advance. He savs the indications are 
that prices will advance all along the line in the near future. 

August receipts of lumber by rail into St. Lonis. as re 
ported by the Merchants’ Exchange, aggregated 17,270 cars. 
In August, 1913, the receipts represented 18,402 cars, show 
ing a loss during August this year of 1,132 cars. Ship 
ments of lumber by rail in August, 1914, were 11.905 cars. 
In August, 1913, shipments were 12,729 cars, a falling off 
this August of 824 cars. 

R. B. Bearden, local manager of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, reports a satisfactory volume of business during 
August. 

A. G. Mucke, sales manager of the Grayson-McLeod Lum 
ber Company, is feeling good over the start made in sales 
so far this month. 

Grant R. Gloor, sales manager of the Hogg-Harris Lumber 
Company, says business looks good just at present, with 
prospects excellent. 

George P. Shehan, sales manager of the yellow pine de 
partment of the Berthold-Jenning Lumber Company, reports 
the transacting of a moderately fair volume of business last 
month. 

Mrs. Thomas C. Whitmarsh, wife of the general manager 
of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company, and son, Cecil 
Whitmarsh, have returned home after touring Yellowstone 
Park. They spent several weeks at Manitou. 











SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS MANUFACTURING 
POINTS. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Sept. 1—September 1 has brought 
no change in the lumber situation. In view of the fact, 
however, that prices show no decline and coastwise 
business is holding up well manufacturers hope for an 
improvement. 

The export business in this section is still at a 
standstill and mills manufacturing lumber for export 
are curtailing more and more every week. Some of the large 
mills have closed; others are running half or three-quarter 
time. 

The State legislature is still working hard on the bonded 
warehouse bill to provide a plan of marketing the big cotton 
crop but up to this time the staple is still in the hands of the 
producer. Yards are therefore buying as light as possible. 

Well posted lumbermen here believe the Mexican situation 




























































: DEXONS & 
SILICA-GRAPHIT 
PAINT 
Mis R COLORS a 


__ 


DIXON'S 
Silica-Graphite Paint 


Protect your machinery and equip- 
ment exposed to the weather with 
a coating of this highly resistant 
paint—rust-proof, heat-proof, water- 
proof, fume-proof. A single appli- 
cation will outlast several coats of 
ordinary paint, because of the solid 
protective veneer of silica-graphite 


which is practically a part of the 





metal. 
SEND FOR ‘‘SILICA-GRAPHITE 


PAINT’’, BOOKLET NO. 207 B. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1827 








































Retailers 
Who Sell Ladders 


will find our line. 
strong, durable 
and reliable 

and our 


prices 


We Make All Kinds 
Send for Illustrated Booklet 


F: Smith & Son 


Manufacturers. CLINTON, 10WA 





































We make them Different 


no more complaint of heavy unwieldy and 
yet unsafe 


LADDERS 


The Wire Truss Solves the Problem. 


Ask for particulars. 





How we save many pounds in weight and 
yet add to the strength. Your trade has 
wanted such an improvement for years. 


We make every style of step, single and 


extension LADDERS 


If in a hurry send along the sample 
order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


The Goshen Manufacturing Co. 


Makers of Ladders, Lawn 
Swings, Porch Furniture. 


GOSHEN, - - - INDIANA 
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is promising if the war in Europe does not too strongly affect 
finances in the southern republic. 

ORANGE, TEx., Aug. 31.—During the last week condi 
tions in the yellow pine market have taken an unsatis- 
factory turn. Orders show a material falling off while 
prices are being gradually hammered down. Several of 
the country mills have closed down, and the Miller-Link 
Lumber Company will suspend operations within a 
week, taking advantage of the dull market to do its 
annual repairing, besides making some necessary changes. 

The only ray of sunshine penetrating the clouds is 
the gradual renewal of activity in the Mexican Lumber 
market. The three masted schooner Martha, owned by 
the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company is now load- 
ing lumber for Mexican Gulf points and will probably 
be ready to leave during the week. Considerable all 
heart yellow pine is also being used by the two ship 
yards located here. 


PITTSBURGH 





Relayer Rails 


We have the following first-class relayer 
rails at Ashtola, Pa., on the South Fork 
Branch of the P. R. R. which we will sell 
at attractive prices: 


Shipping point Windber, Pa. 


43 tons 45 Ibs. 
255 tons 50 lbs. 
5 pieces 45 Ibs. frogs. 
5 pieces 50 lbs. frogs. 
3 pieces 45 lbs. points. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS 


SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
CORK WHITE PINE 


A real Cork Pine Substitute for 


ahs ‘ ia rade : also 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work YELLOW PINE and 
IDAHO WHITE PINE HARDWOODS 


General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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| IDAHO 
| White Pine Specials 


1 
| 


fl 1x12 No. 1 Common. 
| 1x12 No. 2 Common. 


4-4” 5-4” 6-4’’ 8-4”’ D Selects. 
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Good Dry Stock—Special Prices for 30 Days. 


| WM. SCHUETTE & CO., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 
Wholesale Lumber 
YELLOW PINE 
HARDWOODS 


WHITE PINE 
HEMLOCK 











PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Get Our Prices On 


Red Cypress 


WE SELL THE BEST. 


B. W. CROSS LUMBER CO. 


940 & 941 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, 'TENN., Sept. 1—Lumber interests here are 
very much pleased with the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the so-called tap-line cases, 
revoking its earlier order whereby the tap lines were 
prevented trom participating in the division of rates 
with the trunk lines. J. H. Townshend, general man- 
ager of the Southern Hardwood Traftie Association, is 
of the opinion that the tap lines are placed in better 
shape by this than before the earlier decision. 

John M. Pritchard, secretary of the Gum Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, is of the opinion that the 
war in Europe may react favorably upon red gum, so far as 
the domestic situation is concerned. Export business in red 
sum is practically at a standstill, but Mr, Pritchard believes 
that the loss in exports will be offset by the reduction in 
imports of competitive woods. 

Owing to the extensiveness of building operations hard 
wood flooring is reported to be in reasonably good position 
The principal hardwood flooring plant here is operating full 
time and is meeting with a satisfactory demand for its out- 
put. 

The passage of another week shows still further curtail 
ment in the production of hardwood limber in this territory. 
A prominent hardwood man said today that a number of mills 
in Memphis and surrounding territory bave closed down 
within the last seven days. He says that there is practi 
cally no change in the situation beyond the increased curtail 
ment 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Sept. 1.—Statistics prepared by 
the local operators indicate that the export business 
formerly represented 7 percent of the total production 
while those countries now at war in Europe consumed 
but 2144 percent of this production. Now that the cur 
tailment has reached approximately 25 percent dealers 
express confidence in an advance of prices within the 
next sixty days regardless of what turn the war situa- 
tion may take. Of course such a conclusion is contin- 
gent upon the money market but no stringency in the 
financial situation is expected and in fact all dealers are 
enthusiastic over that point. 

The lull in the local market incident to the general 
declaration of war in Europe is regarded with no more 
alarm among local operators than the kind which appears 
oceasicnally at various times throughout the vear. For 
several months prior to the war outbreak local operators 
were receiving only a small amount of orders from consum 
ing factories and it is difficult to imagine how they can 
deny themselves stocks much longer. 

One phase of the situation locally that is regarded with 
much satistaction is that no reduction in the prices has been 
noted and one dealer reports that several cars of oak flooring 
were sold last week at most satisfactory prices. 

The local retail business is good due to a steady increase in 
building operations, which, during the last week, trebled 
those of the previous six days. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 1—Considering the week just 
passed was the last one in August a fair volume of 
trade in general was done. Slightly more activity was 
manitested. While the dealers would have been more 
pleased with a little better business, they were to a cer 
tain extent satisfied when they considered the situation 
thoroughly. It was believed there would be a big drop 
in business about this time, so when it did not come 
they were agreeably disappointed. 

A slight improvement has been shown in the hardwood 
market. The demand has been slightly better for plain 
oak from various sources of consumption. Ash and cypress 
have been in better request. The better grade of cottonwood 
has also moved more freely. Choice red gum and poplar 
have been more actively called for at better prices. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, 
says the bardwood market is quiet and rather featureless. 

There is a little better demand for hardwood, FE. H. Luehr 
mann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood Company, 
says, but still far from what should be. 

J. A. Hemphill, of the Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mercan- 
tile Company, reports business quiet but the prospects are 
zood. He believes there will be a revival in trade during the 
present month, also a betterment in prices 

Curtis P. Jennings, sales manager of the hardwood depart 
ment of the Bertbold-Jennings Lumber Company, says busi 
ness is a little quiet. He attributes this condition to the 
war in Europe. 

E. W. Blumer, sales manager of the Lothman Cypress 
Company, is back from a northern selling trip. He says 
trade is a little quiet in the territory he covered. 

The hardwood department of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company is having a fair volume of business and reports 
thai conditions are in better shape for the lumber trade. 

A fair demand for lumber is reported by Julius Seidel, of 
the Julius Seidel Lumber Company. 

Frank G. Hanley, of the F. G. Hanley Cypress Company, 
says there are more inquiries and considerably more orders 
coming in than there has been for some time. 

A. H. Beardsley, of the Antrim Lumber Company, is visit 
ing the retail yards of the company in Oklahoma 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 31.—A tightening of the 
money market has resulted in a big slump in building 
operations. The building and loan associations, which 
furnish most of the money for frame dwelling construc- 
tion, have annovneed they can accept no loans beyond 
those that were promised for August and September. 
There will be some delay in completing some of the 
loans that were promised. No new applications will be 
accepted until after the first of the year, it is under- 
stood. Banks have adopted a strict loan policy and as 
a result very little money is being loaned for any pur- 
pose. The local shingle market is at the lowest point 
in months and shingles are being quoted at close to pro- 
duction cost. The hardwood, cooperage and packing 
box trades continue slow with no indications of any im- 
provement in the near future. 

Many of the local wholesale lumbermen and other 
concerns identified with the lumber industry have sent 
personal letters to their customers, asking them to visit 





the city next week, during the Indiana State Fa 
Among other attractions during the week will be a | 
‘*Made-in-Indianap§lis’’ exhibit. 





FROM AN INDIANA HARDWOOD CENTER. 

SoutH BEND, INp., Aug. 31.—The sale of the Lapo 
Carriage Company property, of Laporte, Ind., to tl 
bondholders’ committee has been ratified by Refe: 
Harry Sheridan. The bid was presented some time ag 
and was $62,497 for the real estate and $5,000 for t} 
merchandise. The appraised value is $192,050, on t! 
real estate and $31,250 appraisement of the merchandis 
The bonds and interest amounted to about $60,000, 

The Plymouth Manufacturing Company, formerly t} 
Plymouth Novelty Company, of Plymouth, Ind.,_h; 
decided to issue for sale $12,000 of preferred stock y | 
company manufactures a wire bound packing box and wor 
register faces. A. G. Wetmore is manager of the plu 
and came to Plymouth about a year ago from Memphi 
Tenn., where be still has large interests. 

The Studebaker corporation is a firm believer in the fund 
mental soundness of American industries and the reality 
American prosperity. Che Studebaker automobile factoris 
ave Working full time and yet in spite of the efforts of t! 
production department the factory is 8,000 cars behind ordei 
tor immediate shipment. “We believe the coming year wi 
be the most prosperous in the history of the Studebak 
corporation,” said A. R. Erskine, first vice president arn 
treasurer. 

Extensive changes in the Richmond plant of the M 
Rumely Company, Laporte, will be commenced in a’ short 
time and the factory will be ready for work about Ox 
tober 1, 
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QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 1.—The situation does not 
appear very rosy for an immediate betterment in the 
lumber industry. Lighter shipping and fewer inquiries 
seem to be noted by most dealers. Not much is feared 
from shrinkage in values as it is firmly believed that 
the curtailment at mill points will more than absor! 
the shrinkage in orders, both foreign and domestic. 

Much cheap lumber is being offered, it is true, and 
this comes from Jumbermen who are actually forced to 
make a turn under the extreme tightness of the money mat 
ket; but this fortunately does not cover the whole field by 
any means and soon this cheap production will be out of th: 
way and the industry will be on a tirmer footing than evel 

Factories are still consuming lumber of all kinds and 
lumbermen are confident that the expected revival of business 
this fall will vet materialize, but much depends upon a setth 
ment one way or the other of the war in’ Europe It is 
fully expected that at least part resumption of the exporting 
of manufactured articles and rough lumber will soon le 
possible 
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KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 2.—Preliminary figures com 
piled by the building department for the fiscal year 
ending August 31 show that the total amount of build 
ing authorized in Louisville during the last twelve 
months is $4,500,000. With the exception of two boom 
vears, this is the best record ever made in this city 
As the permits are issued on an SO percent valuation 
basis, and no account is taken of the cost of plumbing 
or electrical installations, for which separate permits 
are issued, the building officials believe that the cost 
of the structures put up this year was over $6,000,000. 
Building prospects at present are excellent, and the 
retailers and planing mills are 
future business, 

The Sherrill-Russell Lumber Company, of Paducah, 
Ky., which now maintains a designing department, 
handling plans for its customers, reports tine conditions in the 
building field in western Kentucky, and has a large number 
of contracts for dwellings and mercantile buildings, 

“Not so bad,” is the way the situation is being sized up by 
Louisville hardwood men, who find that business is rapidly 
approaching normal, and that conditions are being adjusted 
to the war. With the prospects for domestic trade in nearly 
all lines exceptionally good, and with the falling off in 
export business equalized by decreased production, it is pre 
dicted that the market will remain firm, and that prices will 
hold at satisfactory levels. 


optimistic regarding 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 2.—-Following the announcement 
from the Southeastern Mississippi Valley Freight Association, 
the headquarters of which are in this city, that new tariffs 
carrying increased lumber rates have been filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, effective Oetober 1, local 
lumbermen have heen discussing the question of protesting 
against the advanecs, which are from 1 to 4 cents, the 
heaviest being on gum and cottonwood, which are advanced 
to take the same rates as oak and other hardwoods, instead 
of enjoying the differential which has heretofore been allowed, 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS, 

LirtLE Reckx, ArK., Aug. 31.—The Arkansas Lum 
bermen’s Club, composed of the pine and hardwood 
manufacturers, has voted to furnish free all the lumber 
for the Arkansas building at the Panama-Pacifie Expo 
sition. 

C. A. Bushner, president of the club, presided. It 
was the sentiment of the members that care should he 
exercised in handling business, especially that which depends 
upon the foreign market. It was said that if proper care is 
exercised, there is no reason why the United States should 
not build up a merchant marine that would surpass any in 
the world. 

It was agreed by all present, representing 75 pereent of the 
lumber-producing interests of Arkansas, that the loss in 
foreign consumption of lumber is not affecting the lumber 
interests at this time, but the principal thing that is hurting 
them is the general depression in all lines of business due to 
the war. Statistics show that only about 7 pereent of the 
United States lumber output is exported, and of this only 5 
+ percent goes to Europe. 

The remainder of the export lumber goes to Cuban and 
South American points, and though these countries produce a 
Jarge amount of timber, they have no manufacturing facili- 
ties. Muoh of the lumber products, such as furniture and 
other manufactured articles imported by South American 
countries, bas previously been sent from Europe, and this 
will naturally now be diverted to the United States. 

The sawmill at Piggott owned by the Catlett Lumber Com- 
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iny, of [llinois, will begin operation in a short time. The 
mupany owns a large body of timber near Pollard on the 
Hutler County Railroad in Missouri. 

The KE. TT. Peck Cooperage Company, of Bentonville, is 
reparing for the apple crop, having orders for over 6,000 
irrels. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Camden is negotiating with 
number of Chicago capitalists for the establishment of a 
neering and box manufacturing plant. 


a MINNESOTA 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 31—L. J. Wentworth, 
veneral manager of the Portland Lumber Company 
nd president of the Douglas Fir Sales Company, Port 
and, Ore., passed through here Monday on his way 
o Chicago and eastern points. He said that conditions 
re improving constantly in regard to domestic trade 
vith the western mills. 

(. Hf. Johnson of the Keystone Lumber Company, 
Minneapolis, is back from the west coast. He is inter 
ested in the Johnson-Dean Lumber Company of Robe, 
Wash., and has been out there for several weeks. He tells 
of a fir log his company cut recently for the Canyon 
Lumber Company, of Everett, which made four logs each 
2 feet long, scaling respectively 16,350 feet, 12,770 
teet, 9880 feet and 4,440 feet, a total of 43,420 feet. 

John Bovey, of the Bovey-Shute Lumber Company, 
nd O. L. Langworthy, of the Langworthy Lumber 
Company, have been on tours of inspection of the 
‘country covered by their yards in Nerth Dakota. 

The local building permits for August numbered 489 
with an estimated cost of $933,405, compared with 565 
permits for a total cost of $1,211,230 for August, 1913. 
The total for eight months of the present year is 4,407 
permits, total cost $12,033,095. For the corresponding 
months last year the total was 4,226 permits, cost $8, 
197,700, 














AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DuLuTH, MINN., Sept. 2.—A number of small trades 
have been reported during the last week here, aggre- 
vating about 2,000,000 feet, but as against that some 
ot the heaviest buyers are canceling some of their pur 
chases that were made before the outbreak of the foreign 
war. The purchasers wish to have delivery of the stock 
postponed until spring. 

Building permits issued in Duluth last week were 
almost entirely for dwellings, and no big work is repre 
sented in the new report. Twenty-three permits represent 
$20,925. A number of important jobs, however, are 
scheduled to go into the hands of contractors next week. 

Duluth iumbermen say that they can not forecast the 
effects of the war on their business. They hope for the 
best, but feel that great uncertainty surrounds the future 
the general opinion, however, is that the war will open up 
vast possibilities of expansion. 





WISCONSIN 











CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


European War an Impediment to Lumber Business— 
Logging Season Will Open Late and Close Early—Big 
Machinery Contract. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Sept. 1—Many Wisconsin lumber 
men are inclined to believe that the European war will 
seriously impede the lumber business, in that most of 
the lumber that has hitherto been exported will now 
he thrown back on the domestic trade. Lumbermen in 
the vicinity of Antigo and in other sections of the State 
from which considerable Wisconsin hardwood has been ex 
ported, predict that the logging season will open late and 
close early during the coming season. Most of the large 
manufacturing concerns are not making extensive plans for 
the future at this time, but sre waiting to see what effect 
the war will have on prices and trade in general, The 
Northwestern Lumber Company, of Eau Claire and Stanley, 
is one of the few large lumber manufacturing concerns of 
the State which plans operating on just as extensive a 
scale this season as in the past. Col. J. T. Barber, head of 
the company, while deploring conditions abroad, believes that 
the coming year will be a prosperous period for the United 
States and his company plans to open its usnal number otf 
camps this winter. 

Building operations started in Milwauke during August 
showed a decrease of more than $500,000, as compared with 
the corresponding period a year ago. During the month iust 
closed 800 permits were issued for structures to cost $626, 
681, as against 426 permits and an investment of $1,163,018 
during August, 1913 

Pawling & Harnischfeger, Thirty-eighth and National 
Avenue, well known traveling crane manufacturing concern 
of Milwaukee, recently closed a contract with the Carpenter- 
O’Brien Company, a large lumber manufacturing concern of 
Jacksonville, Fla., for the sale of four large type “P&H” 
traveling cranes and a monorail system for use in the 
Carpenter-O'Brien yards and plant. The deal, which in- 
volved $180.000, was handled bv Arthur Fritsch, special sales 
representative of Pawling & Harnischfeger. 





A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTER. 

SHEBOYGAN, Wis., Aug. 31.—‘‘If the European war 
continues logging in Wisconsin will not be 25 percent 
of the normal eut this coming season,’’ declared Andrew 
Jensen, of New London, a prominent logger who eon- 
duets operations near Star Lake. ‘‘ Business will not 
improve till late in the season and the winter is likely 
to see dullness. The lumbermen are overstocked now but 
will keep going at least on a small seale, employing all 
the men possible. Prices are generally maintained, al- 
though sales are not large.’’ 

A logging railroad is to be built this year from Koep- 
nick, near Crandon, to tap a timber tract and is ex- 
pected to be in commission for this winter’s logging 
operations. 

Upstate lumbermen predict that the logging season 





this fall will start late and close early and that labor 
will be searee. Antigo lumbermen have not yet begun 
preparations for the winter, waiting to learn the trond 
of the market. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 

Wausau, WIs., Sept. 2.—The Barker & Stewart Lum- 
ber Company, a concern which has been in successful 
operation in Wausau since 1881, will stop sawing about 
September 10, and will proceed to wind up its business 
affairs as soon thereafter as possible. The Barker & 
Stewart Lumber Company has been closely identified 
with the lumber interests of Wisconsin for a number of 
years, 

The mill which is operating at the present time was 
built in 1881 by the Michigan Lumber Company That 
company sold the mill soon after its erection to Clark & 
Johnson, _Wwho in turn sold it to C. C. Barker and H. ¢; 
Stewart in 1S87 It operated under the firm name until 
19038, wher. the prese nt Barker & Stewart Lumber Company 
was organized, of which company W. C, 
president. 

_For the last several years the mill has been sawing from 
39,000,000 to 40,000,000 feet of lumber annually. After 
the sawing has been discontinued, about a year will be 
necessary in which to dispose of all the lumber now on hand. 
Z — four million feet are now in the yards. 

W. C. Landon will leave Wausau next spring and will make 
his “Ale in Klamath Falls, Gre. He will become 
with the Pelican Bay Lumber Company, 
he is now secretary. ; 


MICHIGAN 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City AND SAGINAW, Sept. 1.—Local lumbermen 
are getting their bearings and business is being read- 
justed to meet the conditions occasioned by the war in 
Europe. A week or so ago dealers had nothing to say, 
but they are feeling better now. Charles A. Bigelow 
says that business in both hemlock and hardwood is im- 
proving. It was better last week than for two or three 
weeks before. There is an improvement in the orders 
for hemlock for small yards in the middle West. 

The mill of Kneeland, Lunden & Bigelow Company 
will have finished its repairs in three weeks and when 
it resumes operation if business continues to improve the 
two logging camps recently suspended will be started again. 

Labor promises to be more plentiful for the logging camps 
the coming winter and wages will be lower. Operators say 
they will pay $22 to $28 a month. 

Foss & Co. have received a cargo of 470,000 feet of pine 
lumber from Cutler, Ont., and the Mershon, Eddy Parker 
Company a cargo of 447,000 feet from Blind River, Ont. 

The Strable Manufacturing Company, of Saginaw, which 
eperates the Bliss & Van Auken plant, has placed an order 
with the M. Garland Company, of Bay City, for a single 
band sawnill outfit complete for the new mill it is erecting 
on the site of the one recently burned. Tindle & Jackson, 
of Vellston, have plaeed an order with the M. Garland Com- 
pany for a double band sawmill outfit for the mill they are 
erecting to replace the one burned. 

Building operations in Saginaw are extensive and local 
woodworking plants are doing a good business 
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LOWER MICHIGAN PENINSULA NOTES. 

TRAVERSE City, MICcH., Sept. 1—The W. E. Wil 
liams planing mill in this city is being completely 
overhauled preparatory to a resumption of operation. 
Extensive repairs are being made and new machinery 
is being installed. Walter E. DeWitt, of Chicago, for- 
merly of Traverse City, will return to this city to re- 
side and will be actively interested in the operation 
of the Williams plant. 

The wood preserving industry of Reed City is unaf- 
fected by the European war. Both the Michigan Wood 
Preserving Company and the Acme Tie Company are oper- 
ating their plants at Reed City at full capacity and both 
companies are handicapped for labor. : 

Dispatches from Cape Ferris at Grayling, where the Michi- 
gan National Guard is in encampment, indicate that not 
until now have Michigan military men realized the value of 
the new 14,000-acre military reserve, which the State recently 
accepted as a gift from Rasmus Hanson, wealthy lumberman 
of Grayling. When Mr. Hanson made his offer to the State, 
immediately a half dozen cities sprang forward with similar 
offers, but there were strings attached. Some had tracts 
of timberland worth $100,000 to $500,000 and all claimed 
immense advantages over the Hanson tract. The legislature 
wavered and for a time it appeared the State would buy 
instead of taking the gift. Mr. Hanson had nothing to sell 
but he let the offer stand until it was accepted. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

Detroit, Micu., Sept. 2.—While building and the de- 
mand for lumber in August proved fairly satisfactory, 
during the first few days of this month demand has 
fallen off noticeably. Stocks of yellow pine and hem- 
lock are plentiful, though prices are not firm. 

Although only a few large construction projects were 
reported in August, the month all told will prove satis- 
factory to the building trade. It is claimed that the Euro- 
pean war and the subsequent unsettled condition have held 
back several larger building projects, which depended upon 
financing from the banks. sankers prefer to go slow until 
the situation becomes definite. New building permits for the 
week call for a total expe nditure of $330,125. 

Reports from the small town centers in the farming dis- 
tricts of the lower peninsula indicate that retail lumber 
dealers are profiting largely as a result of the immense crops 
Michigan farmers raised this year. New silos are being 
erected very freely throughout the lower peninsula. 

While manufacturing plants using hardwoods throughout 
lower and western Michigan appear to be operating regard- 
less of the war, there is little demand for hardwood reported 
in Detroit. Stocks are large enough to take immediate care 
of a fair demand and prices are holding very firm. Charles 
W. Leech, of the C. W. Leech Lumber Company, anent the 
hardwood situation, said: 

“We were going at a good rate until two weeks ago. The 
war has apparently caused a temporary lull, and unsettled 
commercial and financial conditions have caused buyers to 
become unusually cautious. However, I think that when 
conditions finally become settled and we know where we are 
at that the situation will prove to have been better than 
we think it is now. 











ILADELPHIA 


SPECIAL | 


Number 1 Partition 
Number 2 Partition 
24” and 3/4” Face 


Kiln Dried N.C. Pine 


Solid or Mixed Cars 
Lumber and prices 


are 


RIGHT 


GILL LUMBER CO. 


Land Title Building, PHILADELPHIA. y 
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Tennessee White Pine 


N. C. PINE — HEMLOCK 
HARDWOODS — CYPRESS 


At wholesale, with price and quality right 


Oswald H. Schell, Jr. 


L Franklin Bank Building, PHILADELPHIA | 























From IDAHO 


White Pine Of the “Maraschino”’ Variety. 


Enthusiastic customers say we are, altogether too conservative 
in proclaiming the merits of the ‘‘Maraschino’’ variety; that we 
should tell the trade that No. 1 Barn runs 50% dressing and the 
No. 2 Barn runs 50% No. 1 Barn. pe 

Does this interest you? Will you write usand say show me’’? 


a A. Busnes Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











North Carolina Pine 


Rough and Dressed 


YELLOW PINE 


BILL S1UFF and FLOORING 
Hallowell & Souder, pai spirit pa. 

















1 Car 2x2—18”"" Oak. 
1 Car 1!2x1's—26” Oak. 
: bs r 8x8—Poplar. 


We Want 
To Buy i 1 ear POY pod cpp at 1 Com. 


1 Car 16-4 Ash 1 and 2 and No. 1 Com. 


Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co. 


Franklin Bank Building, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








S. B. Dill Lumber Co.,‘mitorcena” 
— WHOLESALE LUMBER — 
N. C. Pine Spruce Yellow Pine 
Hemlock Cypress White Pine 


S. P. Bowers Co. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE BUILDING 


112 N. Broad St., Philadelphia. 











Wholesale Dealers in 


LUMBER 


Cross Ties, Piling 
Telegraph Poles 














WOODSMEN’S MANUAL The Manual for Northern 
Woodsmen, by Austin Cary, 
contains 250 pages of useful information on land surveying, 
map making, log measurement, estimating standing timber, 
log-arithmic and many other tables. 





Canvas bound, $2.00 postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Buyers looking for quality will find in our 
St. Francis Basin Red Gum character that 
fits it specially for use in the manufacture of 


High Class Furniture 


Quality with us is never sacrificed for 
quantity and this combined with the na- 
tural superiority of our timber insures sat- 
isfaction. 


Try us on Red Gum, Oak, Ash and Elm. 


J.H. Bonner & Sons 


Mills and Office, Post Offi: d 
Sade, — Selena Bee. Heth, Ark. 
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Memphis Band Mill Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Hardwood and 
Cypress Lumber 











Let us demonstrate the QUALITY 
of our product by shipping you a 
sample carload. 


KINDLY FAVOR US WITH YOUR INQUIRIES. 
All Orders Given Prompt Attention. 


HMLUULAESLQUEULUEEE LULL." MORNE UT ES 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 

Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 





{0} 











We Can Ship Quick 


4 cars 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Sound Wormy Chestnut 
lcar 6-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut 

3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut 
10 cars 8-4 No. 2 Common & Better Oak 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain Red Oak 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak 

2 cars 4-4 No. 1 & 2 Plain White Oak 

2 cars 4-4 No. 1 & 2 Plain Red Oak 


If interested, we will be glad to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Riess.) ] 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 











The First Reliable Inquiry 





will buy this stock:—You will realize why when you see our low prices: 


25,000 ft.—4-4 Ist and 2ds 6 to 10'%”’ Cottonwood. 
51,000 ft.—4-4 Box Boards 8 to 12” Cottonwood. 
50.000 ft.—4-4 Box Boards 13 to 17” Cottonwood. 
26,000 ft.—4-4 Panel 18 to 20°’ Cottonwood. 


Band sawn, high grade, manufactured at our own mill at Metropolis, Ill. 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 




















FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


Coast Lumbermen Predict Better Business Within 
Sixty Days—Timber Fire Danger Practically Over— 
Embargo Lifted on Canadian Logs. 

TACOMA, WASH., Aug. 29.—George 8S. Long, secretary 
and manager of the Weyerhauser Timber Company, is 
imclined to believe there will be a marked revival in 
business conditions in the United States after about 
sixty days. He believes that by that time American 
conditions will have become adjusted to the war in 
Europe and begin to revive, lumber being among the 
last of the industries to feel the revival. The market 
for both logs and lumber is very quiet at present Mr. 
Long says, and millmen are reporting a number of 
eancelations. With an unbroken dry spell of sixty-four 
days this Thursday and a thick pall of smoke hanging 
over the waters of Puget Sound for almost a month, 
requiring ringing of the lighthouse bells most of the 
time, the country has escaped very well to date so 
far as fires in green timber are concerned, according to 
Mr. Long. Hundreds of small fires are burning all 
over western Washington and a number of mills have 
been destroyed, but Mr. Long says there are no big 
timber fires although conditions are such that a strong 
east wind coming before rain may drive the fires into 
the timber and do great damage. 

Manager J. A. Gabel, of the Pacific Mutual Door 
Company, is confident now is the time for the lumber 
industry to “sit tight and not rock the boat.” He believes 
that after about sixty days business in the United States and 
water transportation problems will adjust themselves to 
European war conditions so that business will begin to pick 
up. Said he: 

“I think we are going to have a condition of intense activ- 
ity in the United States before a great while. ‘Before a 
great while’ is as near as 1 would want to predict it, but I 
feel certain it is coming and that all lines of business will 
feel it. So far as the sash and door market is concerned we 
have had plenty of business and all our factories have been 
going, but there are no prices, the market holding where it 
has been for a long time so far as values are concerned.’ 

Advices received here this week are that the Canadian 
Government has decided to lift the restriction it has imposed 
on logs for several years and to hereafter permit export of 
logs from the Province to the United States. Vancouver, 
B. C., reports approximately 125,000,000 feet of logs now in 
the water there in excess of local demands. The bulk of 
these logs will be thrown into the Puget Sound market, there 
being no market in British Columbia. 

No plans have been made yet for rebuilding the plant of 
the Whitlatch eo Company at Yelm, destroyed by fire 

few weeks ag The mill had a eapacity of about 30,000 
feet and had heen doing a good business. 

The Foster Lumber Company nas announced no plans as 
yet for rebuilding its Bismarck mill destroyed by fire in July. 
In the present state of the lumber market and with unsettled 
conditions brought about by the European war, few if any 
millmen in the Puget Sound country are considering any new 
construction work. f 

Henry McCleary, of the Chehviis Fir Door Company and 
the Henry MeCleary Company, was in the city this week on 
a business trip. The door company’s plant at McCleary has 
been operating to a good volume of business 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


War Has but Slight Effect on Foreign Shipping of the 
Pacific—Shortage of Creosote Imminent—New Com- 
mercial Opportunities. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 29.—Foreign shipping from 
Pacific coast ports gradually is resuming normal condi- 
tions. The sudden stopping of all trade after the decla- 
ration of war in Europe now affects practically only 
German vessels. British craft on the Coast have re- 
ceived orders from the London offices that it is safe to 
venture forth with cargoes and those that, have been 
idle since hostilities began either have sailed for foreign 
ports or are getting ready to leave. 

War risk insurance is quoted and this, together with 
the fact that shippers are able to negotiate their papers, 
is clearing the situation. Although lumbermen generally say 
few inquiries have been received for lumber for export it is 
felt that as soon as the vessels begin to move and buyers 
are convinced that the risk of capture by hostile warships is 
small orders will begin to be received. 

Japan’s declaration of war on Germany will not affect the 
transpacific service of the Japanese lines, according to local 
officials of the oriental companies. The Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
liner Shidzuoka Maru sailed for the Orient this week with 
every berth taken and its holds filled with freight. The cargo 
of the liner consists of 75,000 feet of lumber, 1,000 tons of 
flour, 4,000 tons of wheat and 300 tons of miscellaneous 
freight. The Canada Maru is loading here 1,500 tons of 
wheat, flour and lumber. It belongs to tre Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha line. It is scheduled to sail September 1, 

W. D. Benson, traffic manager of Frank Waterhouse & 
Co., has received word that the Royal Mail Line steamship 
Vonmouthshire sailed for Puget Sound from Yokohama a 
week ago. It is assumed that the departure of this vessel 
means the resumption of service by the Royal Mail line, 
which since hostilities began has held its vessels in neutral 
ports. 

New freight rates for shipments of wheat and flour from 
the Pacific Coast to China, Japan and the Philippines ar 
been announced as follows : From Seattle to the Orient, 
cept Sranghai, $5, and to Shanghai é The old cates 
which became effective August 1 were $2.50 to Japan, $3.50 
to Hongkong and $4 to Manila and Shanghai. The reason 
for the advance is explained by the risks of seizure by 
belligerent nations and the consequent increase in cost of 
maintaining shipping facilities because of the high insurance 
rates. 

There is a well defined feeling among some of the more 
progressive lumbermen of the Pacific coast that in order to 
take advantage of the commercial opportunities offered to 
the United States as a result of the Eurcpean war, the needs 
of the foreign markets must be studied more carefully and 
an effort made to meet these needs. It is pointed out that 
the remarkable success of the Germans and English in build- 
ing up th ir foreign commerce has been through their efforts 
to give the markets what they want and not try to educate 
the foreigners to use some thing “just as good.” ‘Some whole- 
salers complain that they have great difficulty in getting the 
millmen to cut what the buyers want. 

I EF. Horrocks, manager of the Pacifie Creosoting Com- 
reports that his concern has plenty of material on hand 





pany, 


to keep the plant operating for some time, but if the w. 
continues he expects the shortage of creosote will be 1 
keenly on the Coast. He says there is about 100,000,0 
gallons used in the United States yearly and only about 

percent of this is produced in this country. 

Word has reached here from Vancouver, B. C., that Briti 
Columbia has decided to lift the restriction on ‘the export 
of logs. There is said to be about 125,000,000 feet of | 
in the water in the Canadian Province in excess of 
demand, Just now there is no market for logs in Cana 
and it is reported this excess will be shipped to Puget Sou 
cities. EE, VP. Blake, manager of the Wasaington Loggins 
brokerage Company, said that this move woulu put the Am 
ican loggers out of business Whether this plan of 1 
Canadians will be successtul is douvted by some Americ; 
millmen. It is pointed out by them that there already i 
surplus of logs on the Sound of about 25,000,000 feet, wii 
in ordinary timcs would be considered very little but 
present this amount looks like a mountain to the loggii 
Interests. 

Bids for supplying the United States Government 2,799.01 
feet of lumber to be used in harbor improvement. work 
Chicago were opened at tne local office of the United Sti it 
engincer and found to range from &: O84 to $20,185. 1 
The Union Lumber Company, of Union Mills, Wash., was t! 
lowest bidder and was awarded the contract. 

The Cody Lumber Company, of North Yakima, has be« 
bought by I, Rovig and consolidated with the Crab Cre: 
Lumber Compeny under the corporate name of the Rovis 
Lumber Company. 

John P. Brittan, president of the Asiatic Export & Impo: 
Company, of Seattle, returned here Thursday from a trip i 
the Orient. He declared everything in the Far East show 
the effects of the war in Europe. Shipping is largely at 
standstill and many business offices have been closed, accord 
ing to his report, 

I. J. MacConnell, president of the Dissette-MacConn 
Lumber Company (Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C., visited Seart 
this week, stepping off en route to Minneapolis and ot 
middle western points. This concern is a wholesaler 
Pacific coast lumber and shingles and has offices int! 
Vancouver block. 

After having been shut down for a few weeks the plant « 
Wood & Iverson at Hobart, on the Columbia & Puget Sound 
Railway about 25 miles southeast of Seattle, has started run 
ning ¢ in this week. The shingle mill, however, is not 
running and will not be operated until shingle prices ar 
higher. The company has under construction two new di 
kilns and a dry shed for its planing mill stock. 

It is reported that the B. KF. Sturtevant Company, manu 
facturer of blowers and heating aud ventilating systems, will 














erect a branch factory here in the near future. The com 
pany'’s headquarters are in Chicago and it has a brane! 
factory in San Franciseo. Its business has been growin 


rapidly in the Northwest and the need of a factory here is 
very apparent. Ralph Chatham is the Seattle manager. 

I. McCoy, assistant manager of the Bonners Fer 
Lumber Company, Bonners Ferry, Ida., was in Seattle today 
returning from the logging congress at Bellingham. He wi 
joined here by Don Lawrence, sales manager of the com 
pany. 

Cc. E. Evans, ge 3 ral superintendent of the Weed Lumber 


( ‘ompany, Weed, Cal., was in Seattle several days this 
wee 
Franklin I. Smith, Chicago, with the Forest Servic: 


was in Seattle this week. Mr. Smith is on his way to 
Asia to look into the possible extension of the use of Amer 
ican lumber on that continent. This is part of the work 
of the Forest Service and the Department of Commerce act 
ing jointly in their efforts to improve conditions in the 
lumber business. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 


EVERETT, WaASH., Aug. 29.—One feature of shipping 
here has heen the lightness of the coastwise demand 
for poles this summer. Few shipments have been made 
to California and the outlook is not any too promising. 
Hope was held out that there might be some demand 
when the Mexican trouble was settled recently, but 
that appears to be unsettled again and the American 
markets where poles have been in good demand in other 
years are not buying heavily. 

Work on the new Weyerhaeuser mill is progressing 
rapidly and it will soon be ready to receive the 
machinery. <A let of the heavy machinery will be delivered 
in about six weeks. 

The Puget Sound Lumber Company, at Anacortes, has in 
stalled twenty-five new lumber trucks in the plant. Shipment 
was made from ihe Sumner Iron Works, of Everett, by boat 
to Anacortes. 

The steamer Jim Butler took 660,000 feet of lumber from 
the Clark-Nickerson mill for California. The steamer Wil 
mington carried 500,000 feet of lumber from the Crown plant 
at Mukiltee for California and the steamer Celio took 450,000 
feet from the Weyerhaeuser. plant to the same destination 


—_—sneeeeern 


AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 

ABERDEEN AND HGQUIAM, WASH., Aug. 29.—The con 
tract for the concrete work on the new plant of the 
Panama Eastern Lumber Company, of Hoquiam, was 
awarded last week. Work was begun August 25 and 
will be rushed with all possible speed. The mills of 
the Panama Eastern Lumber Company are being built 
on the free factory site Jand that has been placed at 
the disposal of the public by R. F. Lytle, of the Ho 
quam Lumber & Shingle Company. 

The plant of the American Mill Company resumed 
operation today after several days’ shut down. Many 
repairs were made and the company now intends to operat: 
steadily during the coming months. 

The large tramp steamer Finnisterrve is at present on Grays 
Harbor to take on 2,000,000 feet of lumber for the Chinese 
trade. The Finnisterre flies the English flag though under 
eharter to the Robert Dollar Company, of San Francisco 
The Finnisterre is also taking on cargo at the plants of thi 
Bay City Lumber Company and the Anderson-Middleton Lum 
ber Company. 

The plant of the S. EF. Slade Lumber Company closed down 
last week indefinitely. The company will continue to operat 
its planing mill. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

BELLINGHAM, WaSH., Aug. 29.—A few weeks ago there 
were flattering prospects for a heavy lumber trade with 
foreign countries, but the war cloud that has arisen in 
Europe has materially interfered. Lumbermen know 
not at this time what the outcome will ke so far as 
the cargo shipping trade is concerned. While it seems to 
be possible for vessels of English register to load and be 
reasonably assured of safe delivery of cargo, yet financial 
affairs seem to be so uncertain that there is a lull in trade, 
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ind: lumbermen are merely biding their time. Australia is 
a heavy consumer of Puget Sound lumber, yet the war is 
vradually causing depression in that continent, there seeming 
io be a desire to hold on to money, and that, of course, 
means that little will be invested in lumber. The week-end 
eview of lumber affairs seems to be that unless there is a 
marked and sudden change in the cargo shipping business 
the mills will either have to close or curtail the working 
hours materially. 

There is still a heavy demand for box shooks, the fruit 
srowers of the Pacific Coast states demanding heavy ship 
ments of shooks in which to pack the extremely heavy crops 
of fruits of all kinds. 


IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 

MARSHFIELD, ORE., Aug. 26.—The total shipments of 
lumber from Coos Bay during July amounted to 18,- 
164,999 feet. The total shipped from Umpqua River 
was 1,944,000 feet. The Wheeler Lumber Company shipped 
one cargo trom the Nehalem River but the company has now 
laid up its barge and tug and there will be no more lumber 
shipped from that port this year. 

The paper pulp mill at the C. A. Smith plant that closed 
because of a lack of market is again ready to start. The 
company has received from Japan an order for 10,000 tons 
of pulp and will at once start operation to fill the order, 

The lumber mills of Coos County were visited by a dele 
vation of Portland business men representing the Commercial 
Club of that city. They followed the line of the new Willa 
mette-Pacitic Railroad from Eugene to Coos Bay. 
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ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 

PorRTLAND, ORE., Aug. 29.—The Columbia River Door 
Company has offered to donate forty-five fine doors for 
use in the construction of the Oregon building at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition at San Fran- 
cisco. The building will in a large measure be a splen- 
did advertisement for the Oregon lumber. It will be 
entirely constructed of lumber with huge logs for 
pillars. 

The W. R. Grace liner Santa Cecilia left here today 
for New York by way of the Panama Canal, carrying 
the first large shipment of lumber from this port to New 
York by that route. The shipment was consigned to W. R. 
Grace & Co, and contained 659,000 feet, consisting of flooring, 
siding and unplaned lumber of various kinds and dimensions. 
The Grace liner Colusa left here this morning with 2,500,000 
feet of fir on board for Balboa and West coast ports. 


INLAND EMPIRE 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 














Increase in Shipments of Western Pine Over Six Months 
Pericd of Last Year—New Hotel Open for Business. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Aug, 29.—The semi-annual report 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association shows 
the shipment from association mills for the six months 
to be approximately 45,000,000 feet more than for the 
corresponding period last year. The total shipped dur- 
ing the first six months of 1914 was 466,000,000 feet. 
According to local lumbermen everything points to an 
upward tendency in the price of lumber. It is expected 
that during September and November there will be a 
general advance in the price of products. 

While the new $2,000,000 Davenport Hotel will be open 
tor business September 1, the formal dedication ceremonies 
will not take place until September 17. sSeginning on that 
date a three-day celebration will be held including programs 
of speakings, receptions, music and balls. The hotel will be 
one of the finest and most modernly equipped in the West. 

George Il. Gray & Son, of Entiat, has let the contract for 
the logging of 6,000,000 feet of timber the coming season. 
Work on the contract will be started October 1. The comn- 
pany will enlarge its present mill, which will enable it to 
inerease its capacity. It will also build a box factory next 
to the railroad jn the near future. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 


Sanppornt, Ipa., Ang. 31.—The planing mill of the 
Sandpoint Mill Company, of this place, has been leased 
by W. H. MeArthur, of McArthur, a lumbering town 
on the Idaho Southern and Great Northern railways, 19 
miles north of Sandpoint. MeArthur operates a sawmill 
at that place and will ship the rough lumber directly 
from McArthur over the Spokane International to the 
planing machines at the mill here. The local property 
has been idle the last four years and there is much sat- 
isfaction locally over the resumption of operation. 

The flume of the Sandpoint Lumber & Poie Company, 
in process of construction, is practically eompleted for 
the first 3% miles. <A portable sawmill was located 381% 
miles from McArthur and 1,500 feet up the mountainside. 
This mill has sawed the lumber for the flume and the flume 
has been utilized to Moat the lumber down to where the 
work was going on. In this manner the flume has been 
constructed the whole distance into MeArthur, where the 
crew is now working. Next week it is expected to move 
the sawmill back a mile or two miles and a thousand feet 
higher and construct another section of the flume. When 
completed it will be 7 miles long. It is designed chiefly 
for cedar products and will accommodate a 60-foot pole on 
the curves. 

All the companies here report the lumber market very 
quiet. 

The forest fire situation is still giving concern, but there 
are no serious fires at present, though there are many little 
ones, and each day brings nearer the time of the fall 
rains. 





IN NORTHERN IDAHO. 

BoNNERS Ferry, Ips., Aug. 30.—The Sandpoint Lum- 
ber & Pole Company, of Sandpoint, Ida., will soon have 
its flume completed at MeArthur. The flume is about 
four miles long and will be used to transport lumber 
from the MeDowell-MecArthur sawmill, north of Me- 
Arthur, to the Great Northern Railway tracks at 
MeArthur. 

The Sandpoint Mill Company’s plant resumed opera- 
tions Monday after being closed down for nearly four 
years. W. H. McArthur is the manager of the plant 
and will use it for the planing of lumber, which will be 
shipped from his sawmill at McArthur. A retail yard will 


be conducted in connection with the mill under the manage- 
ment of Louis Nelson. 








The much heralded sale of forest reserve timber in the 
Lolo country above Weippe, Ida., has fallen through ap- 
parently for the present. When the date of sale came there 
were no bids. It is said that the Government will try to 
sell again and will make regulations which will appeal te 
prospective buyers. 

The Kaniksu forest reserve officials have the first serious 
fire of the season burning in the Upper Priest Lake coun- 
try. A crew of 100 is fighting the fire 

A forest fire west of lone, Wash., destroyed the portable 
sawmill owned by Bryam Bros., which was used in sawing 
timbers for a flume the firm is building. The fire destroyed 
part of the flume and burned about a thousand cords of 
shingle bolts. 
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FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Export Situation Has Improved and Several Lumber 
Laden Ships Have Sailed, Protected by War Risk In- 
surance, 

San Francisco, Aug. 29.—The export lumber situa- 
tion has improved slightly and several foreign vessels 
have gone to sea protected by war risk insurance. ‘There 
has also been a fair movement of vessels going from one 
Coast port to another to load lumber or complete a 
cargo. The British steamer Cape Ortegal has gone from 
this city to the Noyo River, where a cargo ot redwood 
lumber is to be loaded by the Union Lumber Company. 

The general complaint is still made by exporters that 
dratts can not be negotiated on London so as to make 
it safe to contract for cargoes of lumber for foreign destina- 
tions and that, until foreign exchange can be obiained, very 
littie new business will be done, However, one local firm 
of exporters has made satistactory financial arrangements 
for moviby a considerable amount of lumber to foreign 
ports. It is intimated that it is up to the United States 
Government to devise some system of providing for foreign 
exchange if our products are to be moved in an export way 
in case of a prolonged war in Europe. ‘The general impres- 
sion is that the war will continue a year or two. Unless 
banking facilities for American business men are provided 
in some way in South America there is little prospect for 
us to secure a large amount of the immense trade which is 
offered us in that vast territory. Building up an American 
merchant marine will not solve the problem, unless some 
system of toreign exchange can be furnished that will be 
operative between the countries where our lumber is mar- 
keted and New York if the situation as to exchange on 
London does not greatly improve. The present rate on re- 
mittances to London is excessive, with a prospect of going 
higuer as the tinancial stringency there increases. 

The coasting lumber trade is a trifle better than last 
week, with prices unchanged. Interior yards are not doing 
much buying at present, but improvement in the fall is 
expected. Local retail yards are doing only a moderate 
amount of business, most of the buying being from hand-to- 
mouth for the requirements of the building trade.  Exposi- 
tion concessions and State and foreign government buildings 
at the expusition site are taking more or less lumber from 
the yards. 

Vhe olfshore freight market is showing more life now 
that shippers cad secure war risks. Coasting lumber freights 
are Weak, with a surplus of tonnage on hand for domestic 
lumber shipments. 


Redwood Mill to Be Erected. 


The E. B. Salsig Lumber Company, this city, is rushing 
its preparations for the erection of a redwood sawmill at 
the mouth of Gualala River, on the site of the old Empire 
Redwood Company’s mill, which was burned some years 
ago. Work on the frame of the mill has been commenced 
and nearly all the machinery has been ordered from the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company. ‘The order covers 
complete equipment for one side of the electrically-driven 
sawmill, including a 10-foot vand mill, all eleciriec motors for 
individual drives and an s0U-k.w. Allis-Chalmers steam 
turbine. Stirling boilers will be installed. F. W. Steele 
will be superintendent of the mill. ‘The company has very 
large holdings of redwood timber and has been shipping 
hewn ties. 

Several changes have been made in the personnel of the 
officers of C. A. Hooper & Co. and affiliated corporations 
since the death of President C. A. Hooper. W. E. Creed 
is now president of C. A. Hooper & Co. Rudolph Bode is 
the new secretary of <. A. Hooper & Co. and also of the 
Southern California Lumber Company, the L. W. Blinn Lum- 
ber Company and the Russ Lumber Company. E. M. Burrell 
is now president and J. . Hooper vice president of the 
Blinn, the Southern California and the Russ concerns. 

The Enterprise Lumber Company, of Sonora, recently be- 
gan lumbering operations on its tract near Mount Eliza- 
beth, a sawmill with a capacity of 20,000 feet a day having 
been installed on the property. ‘The Clark brothers have a 
controlling interest in the company. 

The L. FE. White Lumber Company is making betterments 
at the redwood mill at Greenwood which will increase the 
daily capacity of the plant from 80,000 to 100,000 feet. 
I’. C. Drew is president of the company. 

W. J. Martin and the other directors of the South San 
Francisco Mill & Lumber Company have petitioned the 
superior court for a voluntary dissolution of the corpora- 
tion. All of the debts of the concern have been paid. 

According to Grass Valley advices, E. K. Smart's sawmill 
on the Lowell Hill ridge has been closed down. The de- 
mand for lumber was so light that the operating expenses 
of the mill could not be met. 





Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


The day after Japan made a formal declaration of war 
on Germany assurance was given the officials of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition that not only will Japan 
continue her participation but increased space was asked for. 
Application was made for 10,700 square feet of additional 
space in the Palace of Manufactures and 1,700 square feet 
of additional space in the Palace of Food Products. The 
application for the space in the Palace of Manufactures has 
been granted and this brings the total to 33,188 square feet 
for Japan. 

Work has started on “The Inside Inn,” to be built just 
inside the horticultural boundary wall of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition. The company that is building this 
structure is incorporated for $1,500,000 and the inn will be 
complete in every detail that the modern hotel can offer 
and in addition will have many community features not found 
in the hostelries. 

Ground was broken for the Y. W. C. A. building on the 
grounds of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition Tues- 
day, August 25. Prominent men and women workers from 
all parts of the country had a part in the services. The 
Y. W. C. A. building is to bave one of the finest sites on the 
grounds and even now it is the center of a horticultural dis- 
play that will be one of the wonders of the exposition. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., Aug. 29.—Dealers are optimistic 
about the situation and while admitting that business 
is dull they are as one in hastening to add that they 















“Acorn Brand” 
OAK AND BEECH 


FLOORING 


Nashville Hardwood 
Flooring Company 


The largest oak flooring plant 
in the world. Daily capacity, 


75,000 feet. Owned by 


John B. Ransom & Co. 


Manufacturers 


Hardwood Lumber 


20,000,000 ft. Dry Stock 





Write for stock and price list. 


MIXED CARS OF FLOORING AND 
ROUGH or DRESSED HARDWOODS 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
































UOUDUOATATOTSUNUSISTUU LE LSU TET 
PAEPCKE LEICHT 


LUMBER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


ULMUPAUOUULIUGTCA UG LAU ALLAN 


ED GUM is one of our specialties; 
we have it in large quantities. — 


VERY care is taken at our various 
mills to produce stock of high quality. 


RYING properly is very essential — 
we pile our product accordingly. 
REAT care is exercised in sawing, 


edging, trimming and piling. 


NIFORM grading by efficient inspec- 
tion force, applied to all shipments. 


AN Ysatisfied customers, indicate the 
quality and service we can give you. 





BAND MILLS AT 


Helena, Ark. Blytheville, Ark. 
Greenville, Miss. 
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LUMBER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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HARDWOODS 








Looking For 2 
A Good Buy e 


Ask us about the following :— 


3 Cars 1’ No.3 Soft Elm 

5 Cars 14°’ No. 3 Soft Elm 

2 ins a Is and 2s Birch 

3 Cars 2” 1s and 2s Hard Maple 

10 Cars 5-4’ No. 2 Common & Better Birch 


Our planing mill facilities enable us 
to work stock as desired. 


Gill-Dawley Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. 


phessee Oak Flooring 


Uniform in quality, grade 
and size. A trade winner 
for dealers who have repu- 
tations to sustain. 






















Inquiries Solicited. 


Walling Lumber & Mfg. Company 


McMinnville, Tenn. 











CALHOUN MFG. CO. 


(Successors to McMillan & Co.) 
MANUFACTURERS 


Long and Short Leaf | Cypress and 


Yellow Pine | Hardwoods 
BEACH, GEORGIA. 
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WE SPECIALIZE in mixed cars for the yard trade, 
and can ship rough or dressed 


White Pine, Soft Yellow Poplar 


bevel and drop siding and mouldings together with 
OAK FLOORING all in same car. 


Address all correspondence to — ELLIJAY, GEORGIA 











OAK FLOORING 











BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, Director Biltmore Forest School. 
Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 postpaid 
Forest Mensuration - = 1.16 postpaid 
Forest Finance = = = = -55 postpaid 
Forest Policy - --- - 1.90 postpaid 
Forest Protection <- - = 1.65 postpaid 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those 
interested in lumbering and forestry. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











VEST POCKET READY RECKONER 


_/2 pages of tables showing contents of any number of 
pieces of dimension lumber 1x8—10, to 12x20—40, weights 
of lumber, shingles, lath, different log scales etc. Twenty-five 
cents a copy. AMERICAN T.TIMBERMAN, Chicago. 





have every confidence in the future prosperity of this 
country and that a few weeks will see a remarkable 
revival of trade. 

Wholesale prices are well maintained by the mills 
and in the tace of decreased buying by local yards 
it is fortunate that curtailment of output was begun by a 
number of northern mills. Dealers here are not buying but 
their sales are admittedly not less than they have been for 
several months. 

Northern mills are curtailing their output principally be 
cause of the shutting off of foreign shipments, but it is 
expected that this trade will be shortly resumed as affairs 
ure approaching a climax between the ships of the belligerents 
off this Coast and the contest will be decided one way or the 
other in a few days. 

Sawn to order specific: ation in Oregon pine is still bringing 
$11 base at southern California ports and random assortments 
that are being sent down unsold are being let go for $10 flat 
for all innate. 

Redwood continues to hold its own and mills state that 
they anticipate no lowering of the present level of prices. 
Foreign shipments of redwood to Australia—all carried in 
English bottoms—are still at a standstill but sbould this 
have a weakening tendency in coastwise prices it is expected 
that a heavy curtailment will be the result as a number of 
mill owners have stated that they will not accept less than 
the current prices for their product. 

The British Columbia Government has decided to lift its 
embargo on the exportation of logs to the United States in 
view of the fact that at Vancouver there are 125,000,000 
feet of logs in the water for which there is no local demand. 
It is the plan to sell these logs in Seattle, Everett and Tacoma 
to the various sawmills there. This is to be regretted as it 
will have a strong tendency to weaken log prices in that 
territory. 

The will of the late Frederick Weyerhaeuser was filed for 
probate in Los Angeles County this week. The value of the 
property in this county is about $50,000 consisting of his 
winter home und its furnishings in Pasadena. The will pro 
vides that all property shall go to Mrs. Weyerhaeuser in the 
event she survived ber husband, but as her decease preceded 
that of her husband by several years the property will be 
divided among the sons and daughters equally. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 

Vancouver, B. C., Aug. 31—At present the lumber 
industry of the Province is at low ebb. Many mills and 
logging camps started up early in the spring with the 
expectation that as summer wore on conditions might 
mnprove so as to warrant continuation of operations. 
Betterment did not take place, and to make matters 
worse, With the outbreak of the war the banks shut 
off practically all credit. 

The only bright part of the matter was that the 
shingle and cedar industry has been in good condition 
since the first of the year. Lately, though, this has been 
falling off. With little or no credit available, big concerns 
shut down their lumber plants and cuts were made in the 
prices paid to shingle weavers, This reduction was so great, 
trom 16 to 13 cents, that strike was threatened, whereupon 
the shingle machines were stopped. Just now hardly a mill 
in the Province is running. 

Logging camps started in the spring with the demand for 
cedar, which a month ago was as high as $12, and the cut 
has been mounting steadily. In December last it was 
26,000,000-odd feet, and in successive months it climbed 
5,000,000 feet a month, and then jumped to 59,000,000 feet. 
In July it was 74,549,445 feet in the coast district, and 
102,000,000 feet in the whole of the Province. Camps, how- 
ever, are shut down. 

It is estimated that in coast waters there is 200,000,000 
feet of logs, about half fir and balf cedar. When the mills 
were running during the last few months they had the 
opportunity of picking up thre best booms at a low figure. 
The industry on the other side of the line is not in nearly 
as bad condition as on this side, and with logs in fairly good 
demand there and with the embargo on exportation of Cana- 
dian logs removed it is hoped at least to dispose of the 
surplus now here, if not to encourage camps to resume oper 
ations 























AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 

Toronto, Ont., Aug. 31.—Trade conditions continue 
quiet. There has been no resumption of building activ 
ity and practically no new contracts are being given out. 
Logging operations will necessarily be greatly curtailed 
unless the financial situation improves much more quickly 
than now appears at all probable. But little effort is 
being made to push trade and dealers are merely mark 
ing time. Reeent consignments of yellow pine find no 
market. 

Settlement along the line of the Temiskaming & 
Northern Ontario Railway has made good progress this 
season, In view of the increased demand for pulpwood 
consequent upon the the settlers, many of whom have 
large supplies on hand, are preparing to make more exten 
sive shipments than usual. 

J. B. Beveridge, general manager of the Dryden Timber 
& Power Company, of Dryden, Ont., who was in Toronto 
last week, states that the company’s pulp mill is running 
to full capacity day and night to supply the demand and 
shipping pulp at the rate of two carloads a day. 


a 





FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

OTTawa, ONT., Sept. 2.—About 1,000 employees have 
been thrown out of employment by the enforced closing 
last week of the pulp mills and sawmills of the J. R. 
Booth Company owing to a shortage of water in the 
Ottawa River. Jackson Booth said: ‘‘We have not 
made a single shipment to England or our other export 
countries since the outbreak of war.’’ 

Prospects as to markets for lumber and pulp having 
improved considerably since the first outbreak of war, 
and the gloomy pr« yphecies made at that time having been 
more or less discounted since, more men will probably be 
sent into the woods by local firms than was at first 
planned. 2 

A number ef concerns that manufacture both lumber and 
pulp and paper in the Ottawa Valley are devoting their 
attention to the latter end of their business as a result of 
the situation created by the war. Although the market for 
lumber is improving slightly, it can not equal the demand 
for pulp and paper, which is very great. News print in 
Ottawa has gone up from $42 to $45: sulphite pulp has 
increased $8 a ton and groundwood $2 a ton. 

An export tax may be thes on pulpwood from Canada 
as a means of raising additional revenue made necessary 
by expenditures on military and naval defense matters. Such 
was the announcement made during the special session of 








Parliament called to consider the war situation, which has 
just concluded. 









FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 

St. Jouyn, N. B., Aug. 31.—The most interestin; 
thing in connection with the lumber business in Nev 
3runswick during the last week or two has been thi 
suggestion that there might be unusual activity in get 
ting out pulpwood, to aid in meeting the increase 
demand resulting from the war in Europe. Thi 
province has great quantities of small timber suitabl 
for pulpwood, and if anything in that line should de 
velop it would help very materially to inerease railwa: 
traffic, and would solve to some extent the problem o1 
unemployment. 

So far as the regular lumber trade is concerned ther 
has been a considerable fleet of schooners in port during 
the last week loading for American ports; but transatlant) 
Dusiness is still at a standstill. Most of the mills, howeve: 
at St. John are still in operation, Prices are low and stock 
are reported still to be rather heavy in the British market 

Some of the lumber operators are making preparation fo 
work in the woods, but there is as yet no indication of th 
quantity of logs to be taken out next winter. 


—_—_— 


NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Aug. 31.—The lumber trade in Mani 
toba is rather quiet, a condition largely contributed to 
by the European war. Building in most cities of west 
ern Canada has not been any too brisk since the opening 
ot the spring season, but the situation has been still 
further affected by the searcity of money for new construc 
tion work ef any kind. Loan companies and the banks have 
refused this season to encourage further building of larg 
apartment blocks, and recently they have been unusually 
conservative in accommodating the builders of ordinary resi 
dences. It is expected that the lumber trade in the farming 
communities, which have a good crop this year, will be fairly 
active this fall, especially since they are practically assured 
of high prices for their grain owing to the trouble in the 
old countries. Collections are fair in some parts of the 
country, but there is little money in circulation in the parts 
which have suffered from drouth, and where the crop is very 


poor. 
The annual convention of the Concatenated Order of Hoo 
Hloo will be beld in Winnipeg September 7 to 12, and big 


preparations are being made for entertainment of the dele 
gates. A large number of members from the United States 
ure expected cn the occasion, as well as representatives from 
all parts of Canada. There is no doubt that this will be 
ene of the liveliest and jolliest events of the season in 
Winnipeg. ‘The sessions will be heid at the magnificent Fort 
Garry Hotel, built within the last couple of years by the 
Grand Trunk Pacitic Railway Company. The program con 
tains many interesting numbers 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 31.—The hardwood market 
is firm, although inactive, good stock bringing a fair 
price in small quantities for immediate delivery, and 
no heavy buying for stock. Although some extra oak 
has been forced on the market by the cessation of ex 
port, it still leads in demand here, with thick ash next, 
closely followed by quartered oak, birch, beech, maple, 
chestnut, bass, gum and poplar. White pine is slow 
moving, but maintains its price well. Spruce and hem 
lock are rather erratic in price, with the bulk of what 
is sold bringing fair prices. 

Cypress is moving in moderate volume, with shingles 
still rather scarce. Dealers in yellow pine vary in their 
reports, but most agree on an inereased volume of inquiry, 
which is gradually being turned into orders. Timbers are 
weaker here than sizes, flooring ete. but none of it is bringing 
good prices. North Carolina pine is probably a little better 
than yellow because of the bulk going into building lumber 
and boxes. Country building continues good, with excellent 
prospects for fall, when the crops, which are reported as un 
usually good, are turned into money. The box makers have 
had some business stopped on them, but the inerease in 
business from other sources compensates for its loss, and 
they are fairly busy. Lath are stronger, a rise in price 
having gone into effect about a week ago, bringing 4-foot 
spruce up to $4.60. Shingles are active, and holding price 
well, 

The August report of the Bureau of Building Inspection 
shows that during the month there were S42 permits granted, 
for 1,254 operations, at an estimated cost of $2,604,240. In 
the corresponding month of last year there were 1,127 opera 
tions, at a cost of $3,616,860, showing a loss of over a 
million dollars. 

In order to improve their service to their customers, the 
Yellow Pine Company has opened a buying and forwarding 
office at Beaumont, Tex., where 2 lot of its longleaf comes 
from. The office is in the Alexander Building, and it will 
see to the forwarding from Port Arthur, Galveston and other 
Gulf ports. 

Harry S. Field, of Field, Taylor & Co., has purchased the 
lease of the old concern for the yard at Twenty-first and 
Sedgley Avenue, and has announced that he will conduct a 
Iumber and storage business there in his own name. 























AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 

PITTSBURGH, PaA., Sept. 1—There is apparently a 
marking of time in the lumber trade in Pittsburgh as 
indicated over the last week. Inquiries are few and sales 
are made under increasing severity of competition, which 
does not promise regularity in prices for long. Reports 
of curtailment in production, especially in the Carolinas 
and in the yellow pine field more particularly, give rise 
to the hope that sacrifices of values to secure such 
business as is going will not be possible much longer. 
industrial markets are showing about the same interest 
in the matter of stocks for current needs, and are not 
disposed to contract ahead. 

The iron and steel industry has not gone beyond 70 
percent of activity as a whole. In some instances this 
has been exceeded. The sheet and tin plate mills are all 
busy. The wire mills are also running about 80 percent or 
hetter. Heavy steel is dull but in some instances has im- 
proved. The hope of the steel trade in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict just now centers on an early opening of ocean traffic 
and the extension of export trade that is pressing heavily 
for consideration. Once a system of foreign exchange can be 
provided for South America and the distracted European 
nations it is confidently expected that Pittsburgh trade will 
be vastly benefited through better mill operations. Inquiries 
cee come from England, Scotland, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Australia, and Japan during the last ten days on a 
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jarger basis than ever before, while South American coun 
ties are urging business for all forms of steel that look at- 
tractive so soon as credit plans can be devised. 

in the coal fields mines are working about 50 percent, a 
in over the last week. This is expected to improve from 
ww on as the lake navigation season is about ripe for the 
sing rush to the Northwest. In addition export trade is 
oming to this district and should conditions be improved 
r shipping a fairly active winter season is assured in 
ittsburgh coal fields, which will be of benefit to the lumber 
rade, Yard trade for the lumbermen is fairly active and 
}uilding operations as a whole remain normal, 


LAKE ERIE PORTS 


WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

BuFFALO, N. Y., Sept. Receipts of lumber last 
eek were larger than usual, amounting to 3,834,000 
eet. One cargo of hardwoods appeared in the list, the 
reamer Hongo bringing 515,000 feet for Hamilton IH. 
salmon & Co, Other yards receiving stocks were those of 
G. Elias & Bro., the A. G. Hauenstein Lumber Company, 
lontgomery Bros. & Co., and the Blanchard Lumber & Mill 














Company. Receipts are falling behind a year ago, but it 
eems likely that toward the end of the season. there will 
e the usual good shipments. Most tines of lake treigat 


re now moving in less volume than a year ago. 

More than usual activity is going on among the railroad 
hops at Depew and a large number of cars are being re 
mired and rebuilt for the heavy traffic expected this fall. 

Hurd Bros, will remove their office from the Prudential 
Building some time this month to the new office at the 
bailey Avenue yard. A mill is to be erected at the yard this 
ill and it is expected to have it ready in the spring. 

The City Lumber Company bas taken a larger yard space 
idjoining its present vard and reports a good retail demand 
for lumber, with many dwellings going up throughout the 
city. 

The loss to the plant of the Bison City Table Company in 
ts recent fire amounted to about $25,000.) The loss was cov 


ered by insurance. No machinery was damaged and the fae 
tory is running along as nsual 





FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Aug. 31.-—The fall outlook for 
building in the northern part of Ohio is a gloomy one. 
Owners of luwnber yards expect to care for a reasonable 
trade outside the building industry, however, and are 
inclined to look at affairs rather philisophically. 

The Central Lumber Company, of this city, has added 
J. C. Hoffman to its salesmanship foree. 

At a fire Sunday night at the Singletary Lumber Com 
pany’s yard firemen saved numerous piles of lumber, 
but were unable to prevent the burning of the company’s 
barn, 


aw 


TRADE AT TOLEDO. 

TOLEDO, Ono, Sept. 1.—As a whole the lumber trade 
was only fair last month. At times trade seemed to 
pick up at a lively rate, only to go down into the old rut 
again, Demand for yellow pine has been fair. Close 
buying has been in evidence all during the month. 
Price, however, has been good and has been the one 
redeeming feature of the yellow pine market. 

Cypress started out well, but fell off during the last 
two weeks of the month. Prices were strong, however, 
for the most part. The shingle business was a little off. 
Demand was fair, but prices were net up to standard Red 
cedars sold anywhere from $3.13 to $3.18, showing a rather 
unsettled condition of the market. However, dealers are 
looking for a much greater volume this month, Most of the 
dealers believe that the war situation will be the means ot 
bringing about much better business conditions in this coun 
try and that the next two months will see a decided change 
tor the better in the lumber business 

Despite financial conditions the building trade is moving 
along steadily. Permits issued last week were sixty-two 
and amounted to $174,551, a gain of 2S percent over last 








THE EMPIRE STATE 











THE TONAWANDAS. 


Customs Figures Show Reduction in Cargo Receipts— 
Movement Over Erie Canal Below Corresponding 
Month of 1913. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Sept. 1—The barge 
Peshtigo, which has just discharged a cargo of white 
pine at the dock of the Haines Lumber Company, ran 
into a storm while coming down Lake Superior and lost 
approximately 250,000 feet of its deck load. The vessel 
carried a consignment of a little more than 1,000,000 
feet. 

The local customs collector reports the arrival at the 
Tonawandas of 22,738,000 feet of lumber by vessel dur- 
> month just closed. For \ugust of hist year a total 
of 42,699,700 feet was recorded, while the receipts for the 
corresponding period of 1912 amounted to J5.002.S00 feet, 

The report of the canal collector at Tonawanda for last 
month gives the total August shipments of lumber over the 
Erie Canal as 8,208,000 feet. During August of last year 
18,450,000 feet was forwarded from the Tonawandas over the 
waterway. 

The steamer Norivalk has just discharged one of the 
largest cargoes to arrive at the local port recently, consisting 
of nearly 1,200,000 feet for the Wilsen Lumber & Box Com 
pany. The steamer Stephenson has just discharged 250,000 
feet for the same consignee. 

The steamer Pentland is discharging a full cargo of hem 
lock, SGS,408 feet, at Geors C. Meyers’ dock. Mr. Meyers 
has closed charters for several more cargoes which he will 
bring forward before the close of navigation. 

Smith, Fassett & Co, are planning on bringing considerable 
stock from the Georgian Bay district this season. The 
steamer United Lumlerman is on the way down the lakes 
with a part of the lumber. 

p White, Gratwick & Mitchell are keeping busy on their dock. 

The barge Brightie has just discharged a cargo there and the 

steamer Edward Smith and barges J. B. Lozen and Middlesex 

are due tomorrow with full cargoes. 

The Haines Lumber Company reports that the construction 
of the pulp mill, which it is erecting in connection with its 
planing mill at Bathurst, N. B., is being rushed. 

The steamers Ralph and W. H. Sawyer arrived yesterday 
with full cargoes of white pine for the Eastern Lumber 
Company. The steamer Niko has just finished discharging a 
consignment of similar stock for the company. 








A WOOD THAT LASTS FOREVER. 


[By LeonarD KEENn Hirsueere, A. B., M. A., M. D.) 
Suppose a good fairy were to come along and con- 
fer the boon upon you of a tree that would grow 
forever, the wood and lumber from which when 
chopped down, cut, and sawed would never decay. 
Would you accept it? There is no need to stop for 
your answer, for it would be more valuable than the 
Garden of Eden or the gold of the Indies. Builders, 
architects, lumbermen, and engineers have long la- 
mented the fact that roofs, shingles, window sill, fur- 
niture, railroad ties, wooden bridges, porches, stair- 
ways, and similarly made structures sooner or later 
decay and precipitate all sorts of financial, vital, and 
industrial troubles upon the world. Every depart- 
ment of scientific thought and effort has been aimed 
toward the invention or discovery of some means 
whereby wood can be held up from rotting. All, 
however, in vain, 

Then a search was begun for a wood which might 
possess a maximum resistance to the causes that 
putrify the tree, and an effort made to find lumber 
of a character that would be like iron, resistant to 
putrefaction. At last this seems to have been sue- 
cessful, for the wood of the Mangrove tree—tech- 
nically known as Ithizophora racemosa—discovered 
in l’'rench Guinea, has after five years of the most 
vicious experiments at Collonges—Cote d’Or—in a 
soaking pit, shown that it is impervious to rot, in- 
fection, or putrefaction. 

The samples of wood were exposed to every con- 
ceivable element in nature that starts decay and de- 
composition, yet the wood remained sound in ‘‘wind 
and limb’’ as the trainers say. Not the least change, 
visible or microscopic, could be detected and the 
savants are still puzzling over the mystery of, Why 
will not the wood of the mangrove tree rot? 

The grain otf this noble tree is closely grown; there 
is little or no water present in the trunks and limbs, 
and the pores do not invite the molds and germs of 
decay. Oak, fir, and other popular woods are not 
dense, and these lack the tannic acid which is pres- 
ent in the mangrove bark to prevent the invasion of 
insects, bacteria, fungi and the like. 

The mangrove is curiously resistant to bending and 
cracking and in this respect is twice as strong as the 
strongest oak, four times that of fir, and vet easily 
worked and not at all brittle. As to crushing its 
fibers either at the ends or across them it is three 
times as resistant as fir and oak. It also repels 
twisting far better than the other woods, to which 
it is also far superior in suppleness. It saws easily 
and will make excellent telegraph poles, switch- 
boards, ties, furniture, columns, bridge supports, and 
joints for mines, floors and building construction gen- 
erally. 


TO REOPEN CUMBRE TUNNEL. 


JUAREZ, Merx., Aug. 29.—The Mexico Northwestern 
Railroad has let the contract for the rebuilding of 
Cumbre tunnel, which was destroyed by Mexican bandits 
some time ago and has served to obstruct through travel 
on that road between Juarez and Madera ever since. It 
is estimated that it will take about five mouths to cleat 
and retimber the tunnel. As soon as the line is re 
opened the large lumber mills at Pearson and Madera, 
which are owned by the same British interests that own 
the railroad, will be placed in operation again to their 
full capacity, it is announced. 





MONTEREY, MEX., Aug. 29.—Although most of the 
divisions of the National Railways of Mexieo have been 
reopened and are operated under the direction of the 
new Constitutionalist government there is such a short 
age of equipment that shippers are meeting with much 
difficulty in having their transportation orders filled. 
Through traitie between the United States and Mexico 
hy the different gateways is also inconvenienced by the 
absence of through rates and through bills of lading. 
The existing rates and bills of lading only apply to 
horder points and shippers are required to make theil 
own arrangements for the transhipping of their goods. 
It will take many months, even should internal affairs 
in’ Mexico vontinue undisturbed, before the enormous 
umount of equipment that was destroyed during the 
war can be replaced and traftie placed on a normal 
basis, it is stated. 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 1.—The British steamship 
Leonatus arrived in Bosten harbor last week from Blue 
fields, Nicaragua, with 700,000 feet of mahogany logs, 
one of the most valuable cargoes of this sort of lum- 
ber received in Boston tor some time. Fears were 
entertained that German cruisers reported in the vicinity of 
the West Indies and along the Atlantie coast of the United 
States would intercept the Leonatus, but her skipper reported 
a quiet voyage. 

The Conway Lumber Company has decided to start its 
siws again September 14. 

Martin A. Brown, of the Woodstock Lumber Company, one 
ot the pioneers in this territory in the new method of buying 
the entire output of mills, has assumed a prominent part in 
the politics of the State of Vermont. He has just purchased 
the leading vewspaper of Wilmington, the Times, and an- 
nounces his intention of making it the model newspaper of 
the State. 
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THE MISSOURI-PACIFIC NEEDS $35.000,000. 

It is understood that the Missouri-Pacifie Railway 
needs about $35,000,000, of which it is hoped $25,000,- 
000 may be raised from the sale of preferred stock to 
shareholders. A subsommittee representing the bondhold- 
ers’ and stockholders’ protective committee of the rail- 
road has been appointed to draw plans for a readjust- 
ment of the properties, finances and obligations. 


HARDWOODS 








Buyers of Flooring 
In Less than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting: It might appeal 
to you—better let us quote you on 


Maple and Beech 
Flooring 


and explain how we doit. A good stock 
enables us to fill orders without delay. 


Cummer- Diggins Co. 


CADILLAC, MICHIGAN 


—lal 


Telecode used. 





























Maple and Birch 


= Is all the name implies and is the 
= kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 





= WRITE TODAY FOR PRICES 











i Until You’ve Tried 7 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


you won't appreciate the trade winning advantage oak 
flooring will bring to your yard. This is positively 
the best hardwood flooring you ever saw for is is made 
in a mill where quality is given precedence over all 
else. And another feature we offer is that of 


. of Flooring, Base 
Mixed Cars Mouldings and 


Casing or anything else in Hardwoods 


Tell us your needs and let us quote you prices 








Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


 Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 7, 














of White and Red Oak logs 
Buyers and Hickory logs for ’ 





Pump Stock; White and Red Oak 
Cross Ties, Switch Ties and Piling 


will profit by sending your inquiries to 


L. A. GOODRICH, Cash, Ark. 


Full Stock Always on Hand. 








sg 
R. E. Wood Lumber Company 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Manufacturers 


| Southern Hardwoods | 
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Don’t “Vacation” Sound Nice! 


Can’t stop, though, 
too many orders for 


Long and Short Leaf 
PINE 


How about that order of yours? 








TRANTUM & DANZER 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 




















As To Quality Our | 


CYPRESS 


AND ROUGH AND DRESSED 


N.C. PINE 


is meeting the requirements of the 
most skeptical trade. It’s the re- 
sult of mills modern in every re- 
spect and Virgin Growth Timber 
of the highest quality. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail and Steamer. 


Hilton-Dodge Sales Co. 


Handling the output of the SAVANNAH, GA. 


HILTON-DODGE LBR.CO. 
[\ J 





























| 50,000,000 Feet 
Thoroughly Air Dried 
Louisiana Cypress 


constantly on hand for 
immediate shipmentfrom 
our yard at St. Louis. 
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T. H. Garrett Lumber sl 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


Yellow Pine 


Lumber 























(am 1220 Chemical Bldg,, ST. LOUIS, MO 
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FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustman's Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
tailer to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 














FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER | 





OPENS NEW SOUTHERN OFFICE. 

Announcement has been made by the Graton & 
Knight Manufacturing Company of Worcester, Mass., 
that it has added to its facilities for meeting the re- 
quirements of its southern trade by opening a branch 
at 301 Magazine Street, New Orleans, La., where it 
will carry a complete line of its leather belting, lace 
leather and cement. The branch will be equipped also 
to handle all kinds of belt repair work. The opening of 
this office is merely an extension of the service afforded 
by the ‘‘G. & K’’ system, one of the features of which 
being that the company insists that every user of its 
belting be absolutely satisfied —[ Advertisement. | 





USING SURPLUS POWER FOR ICE MAKING. 

The manufacture of ice has come to be a profitable 
industry, even in those sections where fuel must be 
bought to furnish the power needed in its manufae- 
ture. Hence, in lumbering sections where there is a 
market for manufactured ice, millmen may find profit 
in using their surplus fuel in the manufacture of ice 
in excess of the needs of their own people for sale in 
nearby communities. A number of lumber manufac 
turers have already found profit in utilizing their 
excess fuel in the production of power for generating 
electricity and it may be that others could find equal 
or greater profit in ice manufacture. 

A machine that is designed to meet requirements of 
this sort has been introduced in this country by the 
H. W. Johns-Manville Company, New York. The ma- 
chine is of French invention and was designed primar- 
ily for ice making for factories, stores, residences or 
wherever it was desired to have an efficient private 
plant for ice making or dry air refrigeration. The 
machine occupies a comparatively small space, is en 
tirely self-contained, requires no recharging and will 
produce as much as 2,400 pounds of pure ice a day. It 
is estimated that ice made in this way will cost from 
5 to 15 cents a hundred and in many places a good 
market is obtainable at 50 cents to $1 a hundred. The 
Johns-Manville Company states that there is nothing 
complicated about the machine and it is easy to under- 
stand and operate.—[Advertisement. | 





BLOW-OFF VALVE FOR SEVERE SERVICE. 

The severe demands that are made upon the blow- 
off valve have stimulated numerous attempts to de 
sign a valve for the purpose. Realizing the need for 
a thoroughly satisfactory blow-off valve, the William 
Powell Company, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, un- 
dertook to design 
one that would rem 
edy the weak points 
and remove the de- 
fects in other styles 
as well as add new 








BLOW-OFF 
VALVE MADE 
BY WILLIAM 
POWELL 
COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI, 
OHIO. 


and important features. As a result of its efforts in 
this direction that company now offers the Powell 
‘*Y’? blow-off valve shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. The yoke top ‘‘A’’ is secured to the body, 
‘*B,’’ by studs. The packing is secured and regulated 
by the Powell patent pusher gland ‘‘P,’’ which is op- 
erated by the outside screw nut ‘‘C’’ above the bridge 
of the yoke. This simple construction enables the 
engineer to adjust the pressure with a monkey wrench, 
a convenience that will be appreciated by all en- 
gineers, especially when it is required to renew the 
packing. 

The faces ‘‘D’’ and ‘‘H’? fit tight, permitting the 
valve to be repacked under pressure when wide open. 
The plunger ‘‘D’’ is of brass and is milled to receive 
the collar on stem ‘‘T.’’ Spiral grooves are cast on 
the outer face, which, receiving the pressure from the 
steam as the valve is opened, causes it to revolve as 
it nears the seat when closing. This has the effect 
of keeping both dise and seat clean of scale and sedi- 
ment. The seat ring ‘‘F’’ has been dropped down 
lower to protect it better from the cutting effect of 
the rushing steam as the valve is opened. To this 
plunger is attached the ‘‘Powellium’’ white bronze 
reversible, renewable and regrinding dises ‘‘E,’’ se- 
cured to stem by dise nut ‘‘S.’’ The dise face and 
seat bearing are so constructed as to prevent the col- 
lection of sediment or scale. 

To regrind this valve it is only necessary to insert 
a wire pin or nail through the hole ‘‘R’’ in the plunger. 
This locks the dise. Then, to rotate back and forth 
with a little fine brick dust or sand on the bearing 
completes the job. 

The valve is made in 2-inch and 24-inch size with 
screwed or flanged ends and each valve is tested to 





250 pounds hydraulic pressure, passing through a ear 
ful inspection before leaving the faetory, and being 
guaranteed by the manufacturer to stand the seve: 
services for which it is intended.—| Advertisement 





AUTOMATIC NAILER OF POCKET SIZE. 

The accompanying illustration shows the Pearsy 

Shingle Nailer as it may be carried in the coat pock 
This little machine is very populy 
among carpenters who are famili 
with its operation, and the num 
ous orders and testimonials 1 
ceived by the maker, the Pearso: 
Manufacturing Company, of Ro} 
binsdale, Minn., afford ample test 
mony as to its practical natur 
These machines are of a size and 
weight to be handled convenient!) 
and the shape is always practices! 
for any pitch of roof or for level 
surfaces where a three-penny wir 
nail is used. This machine has 
been used to great advantage also 
in renailing old shingle roofs; by 
putting in a new shingle here and 
there the old root may be made to 
last many years, The same prin 
ciples that have been found so suc 
cessful in nailers have been applied 
in the making of tackers in which 
can be used four, six and eight 
ounce wire tacks. The tackers are 
used for tags, screens, canvas, sheet 
iron and, in fact, wherever tacks 
ordinarily are used. 

Simple labor-saving devices of 
this character appeal to the me 
chanic especially when so designed 

‘as to be readily portable. While 
the Pearson nailer is in a sense a 
novelty, it is made for practical 

usage in the everyday work of the carpenter.—[Adver 
tisement. } 
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ORIGIN OF THE WORD ‘‘LUMBER.”’’ 

Not many persons probably, in using the word lum 
ber in its modern sense, will see any connection be 
tween it and ‘‘long beards.’’ Yet aecording to a little 
booklet recently issued by the Germain Company, 
dealer in lumber, timber and ties, with home offices 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., the word owes its origin to the 
‘*lombards,’’ so called on account of their long beards 
These people originally were from northern Germany, 
but late in the sixteenth century settled in northern 
Italy, giving name to what has since been known as 
Lombardy. They were the first pawn brokers and the 
rooms in which they kept their pledges was termed a 
‘*lombard’’ or ** lumber’? room. 

The word lumber was first used in its modern sense 
(that is as applied to manufactures of wood) in Bos 
ton in an official way in 1663. Therefore, the word is 
of Boston coinage. Other interesting facts regarding 
the word are given in the booklet referred to, whieh 
the Germain Company is sending to the trade.—[ Ad 
vertisement. | 


‘‘USEFUL SPANISH WORDS AND PHRASES.’’ 

Opportunities for trade expansion in South American 
countries opened up to merchants of the United States 
by the European war have awakened interest in their 
languages and customs. The first steps toward the 
opening of trade relations will of course be the personal 
visits of merchants and their representative. To make 
possible the conversation that is indispensible to the 
traveler the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, of Jersey 
City, N. J., has compiled and is sending to interested 
persons a list of ‘‘ Useful Spanish Words and Phrases,’’ 
together with their meanings in English.—|[ Advertise 
ment. | 








WOOD AGAIN ANTAGONIZED. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 31.—Mayor Curley has started 
2% movement to extend the Boston building limits 
throughout the thirty cities and towns of the metro- 
politan district. This would prohibit the construction 
of 3-decker tenements and curtail wooden construction 
to some extent. At a mass meeting called by the 
Mayor of Boston, mayors and chairmen of the boards 
of selectmen of the surrounding cities and towns favored 
the project. 

This committee has been appointed to perfect the de 
tails of the plan: Francis R. Bangs, chairman; Frank 
lin H. Wentworth, secretary National Fire Protective 
Association; Building Commissioner O’Hearn of Bos 
ton; C. J. Kimball, an insurance manager; ex-Alderman 
William Hennessey. 

BLBAPBB BLD LIVI IF OIG 

Tests of creosoted piles on the Pacific Coast recently 
reported show that piles have been removed which were 
giving good service after twenty-two years of use in 
waters infested with the teredo and others which have 
been in place tor twenty-four years are still in good eon- 
dition. Five out of six timber treating plants upon the 
Pacific Coast treating Douglas fir use the boiling process, 
which is designed to season-the timber at the same time 
it is being impregnated, 
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MOTOR TRUCK UTILITY IN LUMBER HANDLING. 





Detailed Record of Six Cars —Factors That Determine Most Economical Equipment — 
Trucks Enlarge Trade Area. 





‘he White Company, of Cleveland, maker of the 
ite truck, has recently published statistics cover- 
the cost of operation of its White trucks used by 
Henry Bosch Company, of Chicago, dealer in wall 

per and paints. Though these data are based on 
year 1913, the trucks at the end of that year 

ried in age from two years and one month to three 
irs and four months. The average number of miles 
iveled per day during the period considered was 

3 and the number of deliveries 23.9; the average 
tance between stops was 1.68 miles. The average 
al cost per truck for the year, including gasoline, 

|, repairs, tires, accessories, sundries, driver’s wages 

1 insurance was 15.8 cents per mile. Some of this 

st of operation was due to repairs resulting from 

\lisions. No depreciation is shown for the reason 

it the company has wiped the investment off its 

oks until the trucks merely represent their actual 
st or exchange value. The figures for the six cars 
low: 

Car No, 2 (1% Tons). 











Ml miles 6. miles per gallon gasoline 
7 deliveries 99.2 miles per gallon oil 

106 hours 1.5 miles per delivery 

ol illons gasoline 17.2. minutes per delivery 

112% gallons oil 

Car No. 4 (% Ton), 

SOS miles 7.79 miles per gallon gasoline 
deliveries 141 miles per gallon oil 
hours 1.7 miles per delivery 
gallons gsoline 17.5 minutes per delivery 


gallons oil 





Car Ne. b&b (% Ten). 
1,731.5 miles 7.6 miles per gallon gasoline 
7,201 deliveries 124.4 miles per gallon oil 
ooo hours out 1.62 miles per delivery 
15O43% gallons gasoline 19.5 minutes per delivery 
944% gallons oil 
Car No. 6 (% Ton). 


14.400.5 mili s 10.09 miles per gallon gasoline 








6.141 deliveries 157 2 miles per gallon oil 
,068 1 1? ho urs out 2.55 miles per delivery 
1261, gallons gasoline 20.2. minutes per delivery 
V1 gallons oil 
Car No. 7 Tons). 
miles 7 miles per gallon gasoline 
liveries 93.7 miles per gallon oil 
2 hours out 1.5 miles per delivery 
“ illons gasoline 18 minutes per delivery 
118% gallons oil 
Car No. S (1% Tons) 
0.062 miles 7.47 miles per gallon gasoline 
426 deliveries 105.3 miles per gallon oil 
2,055 10/12 hours out 1.65 miles per delivery 
1426's gallons gusoline 19.1 minutes per delivery 
1011, gallons oil 
Averages Per Car for 1913 
Miles per Miles pet 
Miles Deliveries Gal. Gas Gal. Oi) 
12.103 7,166 S02 120.1 


* * * 


A representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN re 
‘ently asked A. A. Deming, of Erie, Pa., what had 
been his experience with the Knox-Martin tractor he 
s operating. Mr, Deming 
replied as follows: 


stand inactive awaiting its turn to unload. For this purpose 
we are utilizing three-horse teams, each of which will carry 
twice the tonnage of a three-ton truck, and representing prac- 
ticaily one-half in upkeep cost per day. Within a hauling 
radius of three miles from the loading point, horses are 
more cconomical, as our records for the last four years 
plainly show, and a truck must accomplish at least two and 
one-half times the service of a three-horse wagon before 
meeting it on the same basis of economy. 

lor delivery exceeding this radius, trucks will more than 
pay for themselves, and for hauling approximating five miles 
or more, where there is sufficient tonnage to warrant a 
constant action gf the truck, the cost per hundred hauls will 
be so low as not to be met by any other medium of delivery. 
There are certain fundame ntals which every prospective 
owner, and especially those who are new in the game, must 
consider in order to allow them to profit by the expensive 
experience of those pioneers who bought trucks before they 
became thoroughly etlicient for the mere sake of advertise- 
ment. These fundamentals to our mind are as follows: 

First. Determine your tonnage. If 50 percent of your 
hauls will not exceed the necessity for a two-ton truck, do 
not buy a three-ton. This of course applies to lighter capaci- 
ties as well, for it is che upe r by far to make several more 
trips per week in doing the same work than it is to haul 
the unloaded capacity without receiving recompense. 





Second. An $18 or $20 per week man or the money is 
cheaper than one you. can get for $12. Repair bills readily 
indicate the truth of this statement, and the saving that a 
thoroughly efficient mechanic will make in keeping the minor 
repairs outside of a repair shop will more than pay for the 
nudded expense incurred in paying him the additional amount. 

Third. se sure your conditions justify trucks. If the 
{tems which make up your deliveries each day will permit of 
a general doubling up so that they can be taken care of 
easily by one hauling unit, a truck is economy, but the line 
in truck usage between economy and luxury is so finely 
drawn as not to permit very many idle moments for the gaso- 
line vehicle. 

Fourth. If your conditions justify the use of more than 
one truck it is far cheaper to standardize your equipment, 
due to the interchangeability of parts, the better knowledge 
of all of your drivers concentrated upon the one make of 
truck, and better service to be secured from the manufac- 
turers of that truck in replacement of parts and mechanical 
adjustments. 

Fifth. Absolutely correct records of mileage, gasoline, 
repairs, amount of work done each day, charge off for depre 
ciation of at least 26 percent or even better, 25 percent per 
year, interest and insurance are as necessary as the books 
which are kept for the general business of the firm, in erder 
to determine properly whether the work being done by the 
truck is worth the money expended for its upkeep. 

This last will in all probability sound elemental to the 
— truck user, but on account of a general tendency to 

such records slide that they in a year’s time become 
uencratities, we will venture to sav that very few truck 
whers can tell whether or not their equipment is paying 
for itself over and above the horse haulage conditions. 

We realize that we have not even put a dent in the surface 
of this vast subject, but in ending we wish to emphasize espe 
mally to the smaller dealer contemplating the purchase of a 
truck not to buy unless he can assure himself, without the 
shadow of a doubt, that his conditions justify a truck, as 
one which is not working almost every minute becomes the 
proverbial “white elephant.’ 
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Chas. F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lbr. Co. 
148 Carroll Street. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


AND THE CELEBRATED R d c 
ST. FRANCIS RIVER } um 
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Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 


Capital and Surplus, $250,000.00 





WHOLESALE 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
ss MAHOGANY 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer, Co. i 


Manufacturers 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALES : 1811-1814 Wright Bidg. 
OFFICE! ST.LOUIS, MO. 





GIDEON, MO. 
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That machine is all right; I 
want to tell you about a de- 
livery T made with it the other 





day. LT put on a big load of 
Nooring and other stuff amount 
ing to about eight tons in 


weight. The driver Jeft here 
at 11 o'clock, hauled the Joad 
to North East, a town 16 miles 
trom here, unloaded it all by 
hand, and was back here at 6 


oYelock, That was business I 
could not have handled with- 
out the machine. If we'd 


shipped it over the railroad 
wed have had to handle it 
iwice anyway. Then a great 
mauy bundles of flooring would 
have had to be marked. There 
would have been the checking 


over, The customer at North 
Kast would have had to handle 
ittwice. The saving was those 


two bhandlings ‘and the freight. 
We put it right exactly where 
we wanted it and it got there 














clean and unhurt. Shipping 
flooring by railroad is not go- 
ing to make it any better——not 
yy a long shot. The trip took 
about five gallons of gasoline. 1 was paid a fair enough 
sum fer the delivery, though it was nothing staggering. 

As nearly as I can tell, keeping up the machine costs me 
little if any more than keeping up a team, if feed, shoeing 
and harness repair are counted in. Of course, my machine 
is new now, and this may be changed later on. Sut now 
that I've got it I don’t see how I could get along with only 
team deliveries. Erie is pretty well spread out on account 
of factories lecating out where real estate was cheaper and 
then gathering the workingmen’s houses in that section. A 
sreat many of our deliveries are to points three or four 
miles away, and when you send out a team to go that far 
vou dov't need to expect to see it again very soon. It seems 
to me that the tractor is changing my business very rapidly, 
and the change suits me so far, Though as a matter of fact 
I'm not trying for husiness in the neighboring towns like 
the order IT mentioned sending to North East. That was an 
exception. There is enough here in Erie for me, and there's 
enough for the tractor to do in this city. 

* * * 

The Reo Motor Car Company, in response to a re- 
quest, received the following information from a Kan- 
sas City lumber company regarding its experience in 
oper rating motor trucks, Aside from the information 
given regarding the costs of oper ation, there are many 
practical points brought out in this letter that will 
be extremely interesting to lumber companies who con- 
template changing from horse to motor truck service, 
or supplementing horse service with motor trucks: 


Our experience being limited to. hauling conditions in 
Kansas City alone, we are of course not in position to make a 
general statement as to the desirability of trucks over horses, 
or vice versa. However, taking these conditions as a basis 
for our statement there are two distinct fields, one for the 
motor truck and another entirely different for horse equip- 
ment. For depot work, owing to congestion, it is imnracti- 
cable to send a truck with the possibility of it having to 


KNOX-MARTIN TRACTOR OPERATED BY A. A. DEMING, ERIE, PA. 





IN CONNECTION with the wholesale seizure of automo- 
biles for war purposes in foreign countries it may be 
interesting to know that the use of commercial trucks 
for delivery purposes in France is subsidized by the 
government, which gives a premium according to the 
size and horsepower of the automobile. This premium 
is paid in contemplation of the military usefulness of the 
vehicle to the government in ease of war. 





PRODUCES GAS FROM SAWDUST. 
A United States patent was issued on July 28, 1914, 


to George H. Benjamin, of New York, an industrial 
engineer, covering a method and apparatus for pro- 
ducing gas from sawdust. The primary machine is a 
suction gas producer from which the gas, after wash- 
ing, is carried through an auxiliary generating cham- 
ber which is charged with coke or coal. The sawdust 
gas contains large quantities of carbon dioxide, CO,, 
which in the generator picks up additional carbon and 
is converted into 2CO, a useful fuel gas. Both the gas 
producer and generator chambers are equipped with 
electrodes whereby electricity may be used as a source 
of heat as needed in the regulation of the process. 
ee ee el 

ELECTRIC power lines running through forests are 
usually supported on tall steel towers sufficiently high 
to earry the wires above the tops of the tallest trees. 
Forest fire rangers are finding such towers very useful 
for lookout purposes and they are widely used in terri- 
tory where special fire towers have not yet been supplied. 





Thomas E. Powe Lumber Co. 


3100 Hall Street. 
(Successors to PLUMMER LUMBER CO.) 


Wholesale Hardwood Lumber | 


Specialty: — Cypress, Poplar, Ash, Oak. 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 
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In Business More Than Half a Century. 

















‘THE YELLOW PINE PIONEER ”” 


Louis Werner Saw Mill Co. 


General Offices, Suite 507-510 Fullerton Bldg 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Yellow Pine, Oak 
and Ash. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 


























IN FOREST LAND “sa age: i. ap , by Douglas Mal- 


Lumberman Poet’? 
You will enjoy it, swat. : is about the’ iumber business — 
teflecting its humor, philosophy and sentiment. Bound in 
green siik cloth, gilt top, gold stamped, and illustrated in tint. 
POSTPAID, $1.25 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Louisiana Red Cypress 


— IS THE — 


BEST CYPRESS 


We produce and sell as much as all 
the others combined. 





No Concern has“ Aything on Us” 
ny. 
Planing Mill Facilities 
Uniform Grades 
Good Service 
Or a **Square Deal ”’ 


WE WANT YOUR ORDERS. 


Shipment by Rail or Sea. 





Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


FRANK N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’l Manager 


Hibernia Bldg., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Cable Address, *‘Redcypress’’. 
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Cypress 


Rough or Dressed. 


Shingles and Lath 5 | 


Our facilities and organization insure 
prompt service and nice stock. Also 






Louisiana Red | 
j 












Tupelo and Cottonwood. 
= BakeR-WAKEFI LD 
PLATTENVILLE, LA. Y PRESS , LTD. | 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 






















ALUM 
GARYVILLE. LA- 








Met L. Saley’s new 


book. Covers 


Lumber Shed 
Construction, ever phase of shed 
construction and 


other buildings used in connection with a retail 
yard, with plans and illustrations. Has 176 pages 
printed on a high grade sepia paper, durably 
bound in Russian linen. Sent postpaid anywhere 


in the United States, Canada or Mexico for $1.50 a 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
CHICAGO, 


copy. 


431 South Dearborn St, 














R. J. Wiggs, secretary and treasurer of R. J. Dar- 
uell (Ine.), of Memphis, Tenn., was a caller at Chieago 
lumber offices this week. 

Lili Weiner, of Keitys, Tex., who represents the Ange 
lina County Lumber Company, spent several days with 
the Chicago trade this week. 

A. J. Tipler, treasurer and general manager of the 
Forrest City Manufacturing Company, Forrest City, 
Ark., was a visitor to Chicago: this week. 

T. A. Burrows, of the Theodore A. Burrows Lumber 
Company, of Grand View, Manitoba, Can., visited Chi 
cago luniber circles several days this week. 

William S. Winegar, general manager of the Vilas 
County Lumber Company, of Egsterville, Wis., paid Chi 
cago lumber offices one of his periodical visits this week. 

Thomas W. Blake, general sales manager for the 
South Texas Lumber Company, Houston, Tex., was in 
Chicago this week, looking after business and greeting 
friends and acquaintances, 

k. A. Thornton, head of the EK. A. Thornton Lumber 
Company, Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago, 
left last Sunday evening for mill points in Wisconsin. 
He expects to be back the latter part of this week. 

E. W. Backus, president of the International Lumber 
Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., with mills at Inter 
national Falls, Spooner, Minn., and Keewatin, Ont., 
stopped of in Chieago for a day last Wednesday, en 
route easé. 

FP. M. Baker, treasurer of the Hardwood Mills Lumber 
Company, with offices in the Monadnock Building, Chi 
vago, is spending his vacation at Lake Geneva, Wis. He 
is accompanied by his family. They expect to return the 
early part of next week. 

E. C. Tillotson, of Minneapolis, Minn., sales manager 
for the Bemidji Lumber Company and the Thief River 
Falls Lumber Company, spent several days in Chicago 
the latter part of last week, looking after business for 
the concerns he represents. 

A. W. Williamson, president of the Williamson-Kuny 
Lumber Company, of Mound City, HL, accompanied by 
his family, stopped off in Chicago Wednesday of this 
week. They were on their wav home from a vacation 
spent in and around Chautauqua, N. Y. 

L. B. Cooper, timber dealer of Harbin, Manchuria, 
China, has been spending the week in Chicago and 
vicinity. Mr, Cooper expects to be in the United States 
for several months, endeavoring to interest American 
capital in timber propositions in China, 

E. H. Badger, secretary and treasurer of the A. S. 
Badger Company, Marquette Building, Chicago, returned 
this week from his vacation. He states that he feels 
fully rested and will take up the market in Idaho white 
pine again, which his concern handles exclusively. 

L. J. Wentworth, general manager of the Portland 
Lumber Company, and president of the Douglas Fir 
Sales Company, both at Portland, Ore., was called east 
last week by the serious illness of his father, Justin 
Wentworth, of Bay City, Mich., who died August 31, at 
the ripe age of 80, 

I’. R. Gadd, of Chicago, vice president of the Wis 
consin Lumber Company, left Friday evening for Mem- 
phis, Tenn., to attend a meeting of the executive board 
of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. From 
there he will visit the mills of the Wisconsin Lumber 
Company at Huttig, Ark., and Deering, Mo. 

Walter E. 
territory, 


DeWitt. well known to lumber users in this 
and who until recently was connected with the 
Independence Lumber Company, has severed his conner 
tion with that concern and has returned to Traverse 
City to live, his former home. He has joined forces with 
W. FE. Williams & Co., well known manufacturers of 
hardwood flooring. 


E. R. Moore, sales manager of the International Lum 
her Company, of Minneapolis, with headquarters in the 
Otis Building, Chicago, is again at his desk after an 
absence of two weeks spent at Minneapolis, Interna 
tional Falls and Spooner, Minn., and Keewatin, Ont. 
Mr. Moore visited the mills for the purpose of famil 
inrizing himself with conditions and stated that they had 
some remarkable pine in pile of all widths and thick 
nesses. He reported business fairly good, 

L. Miller, president of the Miller-Link Lumber Com 
pany, of Orange, Tex., and president of the Orange & 
Northwestern Railroad, spent several days in Chieago 
this week, accompanied by his wife and daughter. They 
have been spending the heated term at one of the 
Wisconsin summer resorts and stopped in Chicago en 
route home. While the plant of the Miller-Link Lum- 
ber Company cuts largely for the export trade and 
this has been brought almost to a standstill by the 
European war, Mr. Miller does not feel at all discour- 
aged, but looks for a veritable boom in the yellow 





pine trade after business can be adjusted to suit t! 
new conditions, The interior trade in Texas and t! 
Southwest is quite satisfactory and none of the mi 
is carrying heavy stoeks. Taking advantage of. t! 
lull in export shipping, Mr. Miller’s plant has he 
closed down to undergo some needed repairs. 





INCREASES ITS SALES FORCE. 

The A. S. Badger Company, with general offices 
the Marquette Building, Chicago, has secured the sery 
ices of W. L. Babbitt, to represent it in Michigan an 
Indiana. The A. S. Badger Company has been in thi 
White pine business for many years; until lately 
handled northern white pine exclusively. It recently 
however, made connections with the Blackwell Lun 
ber Company, of Coeur d’Alene and Fernwood, Ida 
and the Panhandle Lumber Company (Ltd.), of Spirit 
Lake, Ida., and lone, Wash., and will hereafter hand 
these compianies’ stocks. 

W. L. Babbitt is also well known to the white pine 
trade, starting in as a boy in the old days when Ch 
cago was the chief white pine lumber center of th: 
world. He has also had considerable experience in th 
manufacturing end of it, having been connected with 
firms in Wisconsin and Michigan. He is. therefor 
thoroughly familiar with the wants of the white pin 
consumers and should make a valuable addition to thy 
sales force of the A. S. Badger Company. 





DISAPPROVES OF GOVERNMENT MERCHANT 
MARINE. 

J. HE. Rhodes, secretary of the National Lumber Manu 
faucturers’ Assoviation, holds decidedly firm views on the 
proposed Government merchant marine. Diseussing the 
matter with a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN, Mr. Rhodes this week said: 


If the United States Government purchases vessels, as is 
now proposed, T fear it will establish a precedent which tl 
American people will regret. We have not yet reached th 
state in the developent of socialism— if we ever do-—whic! 
justifies the Government engaging in private enterprise to 
that extent There seems no reason why the Government 
should purchase merehant vessels and engage ino transporta 
tion on the sea than that it should purebuse the railroads 
und engage in transportation on the land. We are not read 
for the latter. 

Phere is plenty of capitai to purchase all the boats neces 
sary to carry our commerce, and they can be handled te 
better advantage by private citizens than by any Government 
department, 





WILL NOT POSTPONE PANAMA-PACIFIC 
EXPOSITION. 

Charles F. Hatfield, Chicago, field secretary for the 
Panama-Pacifie International Exposition, visited the ot 
fices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week. While 
statements have been published that the war in’ Europe 
would seriously affeet the commercial and educational 
importance of the Panama-Pacifie International Exposi 
tion and that the Exposition would be postponed, he 
emphatically declared that such would not be the case. 
As far as domestic participation is concerned, the effect 
of the European war will be advantageous more than 
otherwise. The exposition will not be postponed; it will 
open on its schedule date, February 20, 1915. He said 
every exhibit would be completed before the opening and 
nothing would be permitted to interfere with the con 
stummation of the plans originally laid down. Not one ot 
the nations at war hes notified the officials of an inten 
tion to withdraw its exhibit. Franee and Italy have in 
fact notified them that their plans remain unchanged 
He heheves that the attendance will be large and that 
if the war continues through 1915 it will not seriously 
affect the willingness or ability of the people of the 
western Hemisphere and of the Far East to visit) the 
exposition, 





~~ 


SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS MAN RETIRES. 

Frank P. Cleveland, who for many years has been 
engaged in the real estate brokerage business in Chi 
cago, during which time he has closed many important 
deals for lumber and timber properties, and who is 
well known to the members of the lumber fraternity, 
has recently disposed of his business to John B. 
Wright and has retired from active business life. Mr. 
Cleveland has always sustained a reputation for strict 
honesty and fairness in all his business methods and 
in the years in which he has been engaged in business 
in Chicago has by these methods built up a comfortable 
fortune. The business will be carried on along the 
rame lines by Mr. Cleveland’s successor and in his 
venture his many friends wish him abundant success. 
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RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 

From August 25 to August 80, inclusive, nine vessels 
hrought 4,298,000 feet of lumber and 280 bundles lath 
to Chicago for distribution. The largest individual 
780,000 feet of lumber—-was carried by the 
schooner Interlaken, from Penetanguishene, Ont. The 
next largest cargo—642,000 feet—was earried by the 
schooner Alex Anderson, trom Detour, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vesels were as follows: 
. Angust 25 -—Str. L. Pahlow, Manistique, Mich., 400,000 
feet. 

August 26—Str. Mueller, Empire, Mich., 393,000 feet. 

August 27—Str. Philetus Sawyer, Marinette, Wis., 335,060 
feet; Str. Sidney O. Neff, Detroit, Mich., 254,000 feet. 

August 29—Str. Getteshurgh, Detour, Mich., 641,000 feet 

August 30—-Str. Mueller, Empire. Mich., 401,000 feet: Sch 
Alex Anderson, Detour, Mich., 642,000 feet; Str. 7. S. Chris- 
tie, Midland, Ont., 452,000 feet of lunmber and 280 bundles 
lath; Sch, Interlaken, Penetanguishene, Ont., 780,000 feet. 
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CHEMICAL UTILIZATION OF WOOD WASTE PROFITABLE. 


[By L. D. 


The average chemist can not understand why lumber- 
men in general are not more interested in the utilization 
of their refuse material through the manufacture of 
chemical products, especially when it has so long been 
jemonstrated that it is a profitable proposition. 

Tuere is no doubt that the time is coming, and it is 
not far distant, when a chemical plant for the utiliza- 
tion of material now being consumed in refuse burners, 
or allowed to rot on the ground, will be considered an 
essential part of the modern lumbering proposition. 

In a few sections of the country sawmill operators 
have already seen the benefit to be derived from utiliz- 
ing their slabs, tops and small, crooked and knotty 
timber, and are reaping a good harvest from working 
this class of material into chemical products, yet the 
great majority of sawmill operators shy at it because 
they have personally had no experience in the business 
and will not take the trouble to investigate its merits, 
believing it to be too complicated for them to under- 
stand. 

If sawmill operators who have thousands of cords of 
materials now going to waste could see the chemical 
plants in Pennsylvania, Michigan and New York charg- 
ing their retorts with cordwood cut from the finest 
beech, maple, oak and other body wood their eyes 
might be opened to the possibilities of the business. 
Most of the chemical plants in the States mentioned 
are operated primarily for the chemical products. One 
of these chemical companies in Michigan that I have 
in mind and that has for several vears used body wood 
as well as tops, ete., has only recently installed a com- 
plete sawmill outfit and intends hereafter to utilize the 
best of its body wood for lumber, using the tops, slabs 
etc. for chemical wood. One large chemical company 
in Wisconsin, owning its own timber, has never had a 
sawmill and is still using body wood, mostly maple and 
birch, although it gets chemical wood from the sur- 
rounding sawmills in order to conserve its timber hold- 
ings as much as possible. Many of the sawmills in Mich 
igan, Wisconsin and Pennsylvania are now selling wood 
to the chemical plants, thus utilizing wood that until 
now has practically been of no value to them. If it 
pays these chemical companies to work into chemical 
products material that would make first-clas lumber, 
how much more profitable must it be to work material 
that has now practically no value and in most cases is 
a positive source of expense? 


Difficulties and Essential Conditions. 


Location, proximity to a market for charcoal etc. 
have, of course, to be considered, and in some cases 
conditions are such that it would not be advisable at 
the present time to make the venture, but hundreds 
of mills are so located that there would be no question 
whatever about its being a profitable proposition. 

The working of pine has more difficulties to contend 
with than has the working of hardwoods. From a cord 
of fat longleaf yellow pine may be obtained from 18 to 
25 gallons of turpentine, 10 to 20 gallons of pine oils, 2 
to 6 gallons of wood alcohol, 45 to 60 pounds of an- 
hydrous acetic acid, 50 to 75 gallons of tar, and about 
50 bushels of charcoal. 

From a cord of sound oak, maple, beech or hickory 
wood should be produced from 9 to 12 gallons of 82 
percent wood alcohol, 130 to 160 pounds anhydrous 
acetic acid, 10 to 15 gallons of tar and 55 to 65 bushels 
of high-grade charcoal. 

In the great majority of cases the acetic acid is nuw 
made into acetate of lime and sold in that form, from 
which the acetic acid is extracted to be made into the 
various forms in which it is put on the market, but 
some of the more modern plants have already seen the 
advantage of refining their products and are making 
such products as acetone, chloroform, iodoform, for 
maldehyde, ether, acetate of soda, sugar of lead (ace 
tate of lead) and other products, of which there is an 
almost endless variety. 

The principal reason for working the acetic acid into 
acetate of lime is that almost any man who is capable 
of working around a sawmill can soon learn to make it, 
and there are very few plants that make acetate of 
lime that employ a chemist at all. This brings to mind 
a fact apparently not understood as it should be. If a 
sawmill operator should employ a good chemist who 
knew absolutely nothing about a sawmill and put him 
in charge of a new, up-to-date sawmill, he would have 
every reason to expect that the sawmill would not 
prove to be a paying proposition, yet this same sawmill 
operator would, in many cases, expect to put a chemical 
plant in charge of some man who knew absolutely noth- 
ing of the chemical business, although he might pos 
sibly have proven himself to be an exceptionally good 
man as a swamper, or skidder of logs, and had justly 
won the confidence of his employer as such. 


Where Ignorance Was Bliss. 


Not long ago the writer of this article called on a 
concern that operates a large sawmill and is, with other 
sawmill owners in the same town, interested in several 
chemical plants for working up refuse wood into chem- 
ical products, as well as in an iron furnace which they 
built and are operating to make a home market for 
their charcoal, and where they work up about 250 
cords of hardwood a day. In the course of the conver- 
sation I asked why they did not make their acetic acid 
into some other, better paying acetate than acetate of 
lime. The man to whom I put the question turned to 
his chemical plant superintendent who, by the way, had 
charge of all the chemical plants there, and requested 
him to answer my question. He hesitated somewhat be- 


HARRIS. ] 


fore replying and then rather sheepishly replied that 
he did not know that there were any other acetates 
than acetate of lime. Supposing that he was joking 
and desiring to know how much he knew about chem- 
istry, I asked if he was a chemist, to which he replied 
that he was not. I then asked him where he learned 
the business, when, to my surprise, he said that he had 
‘just picked it up.’’ I found that he had no technical 
knowledge of chemistry whatever, but was simply a 
good, wideawake, bright lumber employee, and yet he 
was operating four largeschemical plants and, best of 
all, was making them pay big profits for his employers 
and was a stockholder in the business himself. How 
much more might have been made by these same plants, 
had they been in charge of a man equally as bright, but 
who had a chemical knowledge, and knew the possibili- 
ties of the business which this man was entirely igno- 
rant of, it is impossible to estimate. He had simply 
learned to make the simplest, crudest and least profit- 
able of products. Not the least attempt was made to 
refine these products, or, to combine them with other 
products to make an additional profit to what he, in his 
crude way, was making to the entire satisfaction of all 
concerned. 
A Paying Business. 


The purpose of this article is not to exploit any par- 
ticular process or patent, of which there are several, 
the owner of each believing that his particular one is, 
of course, the best, but rather to emphasize the fact 
that, properly handled, the chemical end of the busi- 
ness can be, and is, made a big paying business when 
operated in connection with the sawmill business, espe- 
cially when so operated on a large scale. 

As to the territory where such plants might be oper- 
ated to the best advantage, close proximity to a blast 
furnace is very desirable, for the reason that the char- 
coal produced is such a large quantity that only a good- 
sized blast furnace could absorb the product of charcoal 
from a large chemical plant, of say, 150 to 250 cords a 
day capacity, and on account of its bulk and low price, 
charcoal can not be shipped any great distance profit- 
ably. A sawmill cutting 100,000 feet of hardwood a 
day would be able to supply such a plant with wood 
and in many cases the chemical plant would make more 
money than the sawmill, from the same stumpage. 

The vicinity of northeastern Texas, southern Arkan- 
sas, northern Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia, the 
Cumberland River district of Tennessee and Kentucky, 
western Virginia and West Virginia offer exceptional 
advantages for hardwood chemical plants on account of 
the splendid timber and close proximity of these loeca- 
tions to established iron furnaces. 


Conservation by Chemistry. 


It does certainly seem wrong to continue this enor- 
mous waste of material, when it is so easy to convert 
this waste into profit, and it seems strange that with 
all the talk we hear about conservation of timber re- 
sources, little is said along the line of conservation by 
utilization of present waste material through the 
agency of chemistry, and millions of dollars’ worth of 
chemical products are pouring out of thousands of re- 
fuse burners every day, from Maine to Oregon and 
from the Canadian border to the Gulf of Mexico, while 
several times the quantity put through these refuse 
burners lies in the cutover lands, a menace to standing 
timber on account of danger from fire, and adding to 
the cost of making productive farms on account of the 
time, trouble and expense of clearing it from the land. 

This business should not be undertaken on a small 
scale as a ‘‘side show’’ to the lumbering business. It 
should be handled as a first-class business proposition. 
Capital, sufficient to build and operate the plant, should 
be put into it and an experienced man put in general 
charge, with a thorough chemist at the head of the 
manufacturing department, refining and working up as 
much as possible, the various raw products. Obstacles 
and disappointments will arise, as they do in every 
line of manufacturing, but the business has long since 
passed the experimental stage and the possibilities of 
the business are well known by those who have studied 
it. All that is required are capital and a judicious 
selection of location and of the right kind of men to 
conduct the business, exactly as is done in any well 
regulated sawmill today, for an incompetent man in 
charge of a modern mill would likely make it prove 
to be a losing proposition, while a competent, well- 
posted man in charge would make it a big money 


maker. 
ee ee a ee 


A RECENTLY invented steam land clearing machine con 
sists of a traction engine fitted out with hoisting props 
and a tripod, two legs of which are fastened to support 
the side of the engine. An auxiliary line draws the 
top of the tripod toward the engine when it is desired 
to move when the third supporting leg is raised from 
the ground. In use the tripod is spotted over the stum), 
to be raised which is quickly hoisted, and it requires 
but a few moments to move and set the machine ove 
another stump. 

BAAD 


RaGs imported from Europe have been an important 
raw material for paper manufacture in this country, 
three-fourths of the supply coming from the continent 
and one-fourth from England. It is anticipated that the 
supply of rags from Europe will be much smaller for a 
number of years following the close of the war which 
will probably greatly increase the recovery and remanu 
facture of old paper. 





Long Building, 
| KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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‘LUMBER —— wemate : 
M “Better” Yard Stock — 
E Because That Is Our Business 
R A Trial Shipment of Our Famous 


“‘Kaney Kreek Klears” 


_ (SOUTHERN PINE) 


Will Demonstrate to You L 
Tia High Quality of Ow Prodact. Me 


Foster Lumber Company 
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G. X. Wendling, Pres. R.M. Cross, Vice-Pres. H. Nathan, Sec. & Treas- 


Wendling-Nathan Lumber Co. 





—- Manufacturers and Wholesalers — | BRANCHES: 3 
Douglas Fir Lumber ee 
Washington Red Cedar Siding & Shingles Sg 
California Redwood Lumber, Henry Blds. 
Siding and Shingles peer 4 
6 a) ecurity B’ ig. 
Celebrated Weed Quality Salt Lake City, Utah 
California White Pine Doors and Sash Judge Bldg. 








General Office : 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
| Flood Building. 


Brandeis Building. 


Southwestern Sales Office: | 
Omaha, Nebr. 















CHICAGO LUMBER & COAL CO. of Washington. 


White Pine Lumber 
LATH, BOX SHOOKS, Etc. 


We handle the cut of the best mills in Idaho, 
California, New Mexico and Arizona. 
Prompt Shipment - - Excellent Grades. 


CHICAGO LUMBER & COAL CO., of Washington. 





L. V. Graham, Gen. Mgr., Kansas City, Mo. 








MISSISSIPPI 


I R.B. MORRIS LUMBER CO. ] 


Manufacturers 


was t28 YELLOW PINE scum 


1" Kiln Dried Boards in all grades, dressed standard. 
2" Kiln and Air Dried dimension, dressed standard. 
3" and 4" Paving Blocks. 


Mill: Mt. Olive, Miss. Sales Office: Hattiesburg, Miss. I 
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Central Lumber Co. 


Manufactvrers of 


YELLOW PINE 


Long Leaf Timbers and Rift Flooring 


MIXED CARS—Yard and Shed Stock—Short Leaf 
Finish, Mouldings, Casing, Base—Lath. 


i BROOKHAVEN, MISSISSIPPI 
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Rift Flooring 


P.M. IKELER, — Moselle, Miss. 


Manufacturer = * 








“*“CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER” 
Reduces to board measure lumber, scantliag, square timber 
and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. Let us send 
you sample pages. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, 
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ercules Wire Rope 





When you equip your machines 
with HERCULES Red Strand Wire 
Rope you can rest assured that you 
are free from Wire Rope trouble for 
some time to come. 

HERCULES rope is not only strong but 
it is durable. It is made to withstand strains, 
abrasions and all the other destructive in- 
fluences imposed by logging work. 

There are reasons for the ** Hercules Re- 
sults.’ They begin with the selection of 
the material, and continue until the painting 
of the red strand. 


We'd be glad to send yon an illustrated 
booklet describing HERCULES Wire Rope. 


57 Yeersin Business. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
New York, Chicago, Denver, Salt Lake City, San Francisco 

























































WHITE QUALITY. 


‘*As good as White’’ is becoming our competitors 
argument. Why not dave White instead of ‘‘as good 
as’’? We specialize on quality—its our hobby—and 
perhaps our knives do cost a few cents more; if they 
wear 10 to 50% longer aren’t they worth it? 


The L. & I. J. White Co. 


140 Perry St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 






























Warren Axe ‘vam Kole) mem 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


Sager Patent Axes 


and Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
Right Quality—Right Prices 
WARREN, PA., U.S. A. 


SAW MILLS DESIGNED AND BUILT 


Pians and Specifications prepared. Construction supervised, 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants surveyed. Ma- 
chinery for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments. Practical 
sawmill engineer. Cansave you money. Highest testimonials. 


C. M. STEINMETZ, P.0. Box 83 Washington, D.C. 

















BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARIZONA. Pima—P. H. Teeples should read the Pima 
Lumber Co., P. H. Teeples proprietor. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Irving Park Builders Material 
& Lumber Co. has increased its capital stock from $10,000 
to $30,000. 

INDIANA, Indians: ipolis—November 1 the Indianapolis 
Chair & Furniture Co. will move to Aurora, where it will 
have a much larger plant. Th@ company has reorganized 
with the following officers: Clarence Db. Wilson, pre eside nt; 
William L. Hoskins, vice president; William J. Neukom, 
secretary and treasurer; Edward Schulz and John Ulrich. 

Evansville—The P. H, Reddinger Carving Works has 
been succeeded by the P. H. Reddinger Manufacturing 
Co., with an snineianet capital of $50,000. 

Syracuse—The Lakeside Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Syracuse Lumber & Coal Co. 

KENTUCKY. Monticello—The Bassett Hardwood Manu- 
facturing Co. has bought the planing mill and entire plant 
of the J. H. Shearer Co., including their lumber business 
in this section. The Bassett company will continue manu- 
facturing vehicle wood stock and will add a line of sash, 
doors, shingles, roofing and millwork. 

MICHIGAN. 3ad Axe—The Bad Axe Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by Whitney & Clark. 

Chelsea—Fred H. Belser has been succeeded by the 
Belser Hardware Co. 

Durand—C. A. Kapp is not now in the lumber business. 

Yale—The Kerr Lumber Co. has consolidated with the 
Yale Lumber & Coal Co. (Ltd.). 

MISSISSIPPI. Hazelhurst—The Hazelhurst Box Fac- 
tory has increased its capital stock to $25,000. 

MISSOURI. Eugene—The Dascomb-Daniels Lumber Co. 
has sold its retail yard and business here to Oscar J. 
uray. 

St. Louis—William Dings, Sr. has removed to 2184 Rail- 
way Exchange Building. 

St. Louis—R. B. Kennedy has withdrawn from Brown 
& Kennedy 

NEW YORK. 
sold out. 

New York—The Mershon-Eddy-Parker Co.'s offices are 
now located in the Grand Central Terminal Building 
Forty-third Street and Vanderbilt Avenue, Room 2735. 

OHIO. Bethel—The Bethel Coal & Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by George M. Shields & Son. 

Edgerton—A. C. Donaldson & Co. have been succeeded 
by Leo Herman & Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 3ally—John L. 
succeeded by Henry 8S. Hertzel. 

eae Wales—Irwin G. Lukens has been succeeded by 

K iearer & Son. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Co. is liquidating. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
has moved to Ipswich. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Forest Products Co. has 
been acquired by W. H. Matthews, of Detroit, Mich. Mr. 
Matthews intends to increase the capital stock from $60,- 
000 to $125,000. 





Jamestown—Munson & Johnson have 


Stauffer has been 


Abbeville—The Abbeville Lumber 


Carlyle—The Central Lumber Co 


VIRGINIA. Richmond—The S. & W. H. Northrop Lum- 
ber Co. has changed its name to the Richmond Lumber 
Co. and increased its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Victoria—Donaldson & Banks have been succeeded by 


J. A. Banks. 
WASHINGTON. 
is selling out. : P 
Sez ttle The Walton Lumber Co.’s office is now 4105 
Arcade Building; C. I. K‘opfenstein is representative here 
WISCONSIN. Ladysmith—The Flambeau River Lum- 
ber Co. has increased its capital stock trom $100,000 to 
$200,000, : 
Prescott—The M. T. Dill Grain Co. has been succeeded 
by G. S. Holtister. 
WYOMING. Cheyenne—The Gilcrest Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Chevenne L umber Co 
Cheyenne—The Sage Lumber Co. has sold out 


Anacortes—The Wisconsin Cedar Co 








INCORPORATIONS. 





GEORGIA. Atlantic—Twin City Lumber Co., 
capital $29,000; David T. Crockett and others 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Monarch Co. (to manufacture 
pianos), authorized capital $25,000. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—Indianapolis Chair & Furni- 
ture Co. has incorporated; authorized cap ital $50,000. 

Mooresville—Floyd Knobs Box & Basket Co., authorized 
cap tal $5,000. 

IOWA. Iowa Falls—Miller-Lampert Co. (to deal in lum- 
ber, coal, lime, cement and other building materia's); T. 
W. Miller, president, and J. Lampert, Jr., secretary ‘and 
treasurer. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Granite State Bobbin & 
Lumber Co., authorized capital $50,000, 

MINNESOTA. St. Paul—Timber Loan Co. (to trade in 
sawmills. shingle mills, ete.), authorized capital $100,000; 
N. H. Clapp, A. W. Clapp, C. S. Peacock and J. W. Mahan. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Buschow Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $150,000; F. J. Buschow, W. M. Edwards and 
S. A. Wise. 

MONTANA. Salesville—Farmers Lumber Co., 
ized capital $20,000. 

NEBRASKA. Omaha—Derry Lumber Co., 
cap:tal $300,000. 

NEW JERSEY, Atlantic City—Wheeler & Dreher Co., 
(to deal in lumber etc.), authorized capital $125,000. 

NEW MEXICO. Deming—Nimbres Valley Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $25,000. 


authorized 


author- 


authorized 


OHIO. Cleveland—Lake Erie Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $200,000. 
OKLAHOMA. McAlester — McAlester Manufacturing 


Co., authorized capital $15,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Clear Lake—Clear Lake Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $50,000. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—Western Lumber & Mill- 
work Co., authorized capital $25,000. 

Tacoma—W. W. Wood Co. (to do a general lumber and 
manufacturing business), authorized capital $50,000; W. 
W. Wood and J. L. Marr. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—O. M. Phillips Lumber 
& Supply Co., authorized capital a 000; Mrs. O. M. 
Phillips, Nannie S. Phillips, Pauline . Phi: lips, Osear K. 
Phillips and L, Phillips. 

Charleston—Valley Building Co. (to deal in building 
materials and real estate), authorized capital $25,000; O. 
F. Payne, W. A. Abbitt, W. T. Thayer, J. S. McNulty and 
T. W. Woodward. 

Charleston—Rapidan Lumber Co., 
$50,000. 


“A 





authorized capital 


NEW VENTURES. 


ARKANSAS, Monticello—The M. W. Tippey 
Co. recent'y began business. 

Pine Bluff—McDonald & Brassel recently began the re- 
tail lumber business. 

CALIFORNIA. Oakland—F. P. Gallagher recently en- 
tered the lumber trade. 

Seville (P.O. Yettem)—The Bentley-Schoeneman Lum- 
ber Co., of Glendale, has opened a yard here, which is a 
new town; J. R. Bentley is in charge. 

KANSAS. Bonner Sprirgs—H, 
gan the retail lumber business. 

KENTUCKY. Lexington—The Federal Parquetry Co 
has begun operations at its plant here, making fine par- 
quetry and fancy flooring. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—The J. H. Black Lumber Co 
recently began wholesaling pine lumber. 

MICHIGAN. Cassopolis—J. W. Fisher recently began 
the sash, door, blind and hardware business. 





Lumber 


S. Garwood recently be- 


MISSISSIPFI. Jackson—The Faust Bros. Lumber Co., 
of Paducah, Ky., has opened a branch office here. 
MONTANA. § Billings—The Billings Sash & Door Co. 


recently began bus’ness; C. E. Prince, proprietor. 

Whitehall—The Turkey Red Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan the retail business. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
Co. has resumed business. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—C. U. Beach recently began 
the wholesa'e lumber business here. 

Seattle—Fred M. Belden, formerly with the Old Oregon 
Lumber Company and the Pacific Lumber Agency, has 
entered the commission lumber business here with offices 
1018 White Building, handling all kinds of Pacific coast 
lumber products. 

WEST VIRGINIA. New Martinsville—Eli F. Phillips 
recently began the lumber and planing mill business here. 

WISCONSIN. Amery—John G. Burman recently began 
the lumber business. 


CASUALTIES. 


ARKANSAS. Texarkana—The sawmi!l of the Red 
Water Lumber Co., 20 miles south of here. was destroved 
by fire recently, also 12,000 feet of lumber; loss $3,000, 
without insurance. 

ILLINOIS. Chiecago—A two-story brick building oe- 
cupied by W. H. & G. A. Gardner Lumber Co. was de- 
stroved by fire August 29; loss $75,000 

Warsaw—The large planing mill owned by J. A. White, 
Jr., was struck by lightning recently; the loss is partly 
covered by insurance. 

INDIANA. Corydon—The sawmill of R. H. Humphrey & 


Thomasville—The Queen Chair 








Co. was destroyed by fire recently; loss $2,500 
MINNESOTA. White Pine—The sawmill of James E 
McGrath burned recent'v; the planing mill and lumber 
were saved. The mill will be rebuilt. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The 38-story lumber 
shed of Mitchell Bros. was destroyed by fire last week; 


loss $5,000, 
BRITISH NCRTH AMERICA. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. Campbellton—August 25 the 
Richards Lumber Co.'s sawmill was destroyed by fire; the 
loss is covered by insurance. 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


FLORIDA. Cle: irwater—P. A, 
sawmill and a p’aning mill. 

Tavares—H. E. Barcus, of Palatka, wil! establ'sh a shin- 
gle mill and manufacture timber recently acquired, 

Wauchula—Lewelling Bros. witl rebuild planing mill de- 
stroyed by fire recently. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Chicopee—A. G. Spalding & Bros 
are p’anning the erection of a dry kiln to cost $1,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The A. P. Bohlinger Tab'e Co 
will rebuild factory recently destroyed by fire. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Drexel—The Huffman Manufac- 
turing Co, will rebuild plant recently destroyed bv fire. 

Morehead City—The Major & Loomis Co., of Hartford, 
will build a box factory and sawmill costing $100,000. 

OREGON. Eugene—S. A. Buck, of Monroe, Wash., will 
erect a box factory here. 

Wheeler—The B. L. Bailey Lumber Co. will erect a 
mill with a daily capacity of 40,000 feet of lumber. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Erie—James Il. Johnson & Co. are 
making additions which will cost $1,500. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Varnville—The Big Salkahatchie 
Cypress Co. will establish a saw and planing mi:l to cost 
$30,000 to $40,000. 

VIRGINIA. Richmond—The Ford-Whitehurst Manu- 
facturing Co. will rebuild p'ant recently destroyed by fire. 
Equipment will be installed to manufacture sash, doors 
and blinds. 

WASHINGTON. s3unker—John F. Laughran, of Che- 
halis, will erect a 180,000-capacity shingle mill, to repiace 
mill destroyed by fire recently. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Str. Louris, Mo., Sept. 2.—An involuntary petition in bank 
ruptey has been filed against H. A. Hulse, doing business as 
the Ifulse Lumber Company here. 





Ansley will establish a 














NorFoLk, VA., Sept. 2.—W. Ww. Robertson & Co.; 
in bankruptcy. 


petition 


Ev.kuvrst, W. VA., Sept. 1.—Standard Lumber & Manufac 
turing Company; petition in bankruptcy. 


Berwick, Pa., Sept. 1.—William Krug, a lumber dealer 
and contractor here, has filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy. 





TIMBERLAND SALES. 


A million-dollar timber deal was consummated in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., last week when the Edge-Dowling Lumber Com- 
pany, of Groveland, Fla., bought from J. A. McLeod, of 
Tampa, a tract of 200,000,000 feet of cypress timber in 
Sumter, Pasco, Harnando -and Lake counties, A mill will 
be erected to develop the timber. 
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| OBITUARY 


Justin Wentworth, 


pay City, Micu., Sept. 1—Justin Wentworth, 80 years 
oid, pioncer lumberman, citizen of Michigan and active busi- 
ness Man for many years, heavily identified with various busi 
ness interests, dicd at his home here August 31.) He was a 
native of Maine, a State that bas furnished the West and 
} 
! 








ticularly Michigan with many sturdy pioneers, his birth 

« being near Hope. His parents were engazed in farming 
and lumbering and his early days were spent on the farm. 
Ile attended the district school and worked occasionally at 
making lime casks and at one time worked at ship building 
in the yards at Camden, Me. 

in 1885 Mr. Wentworth came to Detroit and worked in 





tl woods for Murphy & Remick for four years, in the 
capacity of laborer and foreman of a camp. He was with 
t! crew that cleared out Gooden Creek, putting it in shape 
to run logs, and afterward in his logging work became an 
expert riverman and Jog driver In the early days he was 
considered one of the best loggers in the business. In 1859 
he pought a farm in Watertown and along with lumbering 


farmed, Later he sold this tarm and acquired a farm in 
what is now the village of Vassar, which farm he operated 
in connection with other enterprises until up to the time of 
| death. At one time he engaged in lumbering with John 
Pacey under the firm name Dacey & Wentworth, which 
concern continued until 1868S, when it was dissolved and he 
formed a partnership with his brother, George K. Wentworth, 





tHE LATE JUSTIN WENTWORTH. 


ind the firm of J. & G. K. Wentworth has since existed 
tuis nrm jogeed extensively in northern Michigan and in 
Wisconsin, water Minneseta pine timberlunds were acquired 
nd the Johnson-Wentworth Company, of Cloquet, Minn., 
was tormed to build a sawmill to manvutacture this and ober 
timber. Ween they sold their Minnesota interests tuey trans 
erred their activitics to the Vacitic Coast, where their in- 
terescs are bow represented by the Portiand Lumber Com 
pany, of Portland, Ore. 

Mr. Wentworta was president of the German-American 
Sucar Compaay, of Bay City: vice president of the Bay City 

uk and president of the Bank of Vassar. He was also a 
inember of tae various clubs of Bay City. October 20, 1858, 
he owas united in marriage to Soptironia Merrill, who died in 
1S76, and to whom four sons were born: George W., William 
A., Norris R. and Lloyd J., the latter two of whom are now 
living. In 1SS4 he was matried to Susie L. Teller, of Vassar, 
to which union were born two children, Mrs. A. F. Stone and 
Ilarold A. Wentworth. le is also survived by four brothers : 
Veranus, of Newtonville, Mass.: George K., of Chicago: Nel 
sen L.. of Marlette, Mich., and Sion R., of Portland, Ore. 

Mr. Wentworth was very met! edical in his business affairs 
and always gave his entire attention to his diversified inter- 
ests. lle was extremely modest and unostentatious, his 
enevolences having been many, but were never spoken of. 











Robert William Snelling. 


BEAUMONT, TREX., Sept. 1.--Robert William Snelling, 66 
years old, for more than forty years engaged in the lumbei 
ind timber contracting business in southeast Texas, died 
August 26 at the home of his sister, Mrs. Francis Long, in 
this city. He suffered a stroke of paralysis two vears ago 
and had been confined to t'e house almost continually since 
ile was prominently ideniified with the lumber industry in 
this section and was very successful in Beaumont. Most 
of his time was spent in Tleuston, although he visited Beau 
ineut frequently in earrying on his business. When he retired 
from active business about three vears ago he came to Beau- 
mont to live. He is suryived by two. sisiers and four 
brothers, Interment was at Tlouston. 





—eoeoreoeor 
Walter J. Spencer. 

LAGRANDE, ORE., Sept. 1.—The timber cruising fraternity 
in eastern Oregon lost its foremost figure August 29, when 
death Claimed Walter J. Spencer, of this city. For many 
sears Mr. Spencer had been closely affiliated with the George 
Palmer Lumber Company. Ie was brought in from Palmer 
Junction, the former logging headquarters for the Palmer 
people, about a week ago ill with typhoid fever and a few 
days later pneumonia developed, causing death. He is sur 
Vived bv his widow end three children. He was about 40 
years old, 





Winslow L. Moulton. 


SANForRD, Mr., Sept. 2.--Winslow L. Moulton, a well known 
sawmill operator here, died suddenly recently. Mr. Moulton 
Was born here October 26, 1855. In 1881, associated with 
his brothers, James A. and Orrin, he erected a sawmill in 
South Sanford and engaged in the manufacture and sale of 
lumber. He took a keen interest in the growth and develop- 
ment of Sanford and was an active member of the Sanford 
sjoard of Trade. sesides his widow he is survived by a step 
daughter. He was a member of Riverside Lodge’ No. 5 
Knights of Pythias. 





Charles Aldean McClintock. 


_ Heuntineton, W. VaA., Sept. 1.-—Charles Alden McClintock, 
formerly a resident and lumberman of Dempseytown, Pa., 
died here suddenly August 20. Mr. MeClintock was born in 
Dempseytown, December 7. 1846, and after finishing school 
entered the oil business. He did not remain in the oil busi 
ness long, but began the manufacture of: staves and lumber. 


In 1889 he moved to Huntington, where he continued the 
lumber business. Three sons and three daughters survive 
him. His wife died last July. 





Charles H. Lane. 

PITTSFIELD, N. H., Sept. 1.—Charles H. Lane, 79 years old, 
died here August 23. Beginning with a small capital he 
acquired success through his own efforts and became promi- 
nent as a contracter and builder, banker and dealer in real 
estate, He was an incorporator and trustee in the Farmers’ 
Savings bank and for many years a director of the Pittsfield 
National bank of this city. One daughter survives him. 


- 





~~ 


C. M. House. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH., Sept. 1.—C. M. House, 67 years old, for 
many years employed as a trusted salesman with Woodhams, 
Oakley & Oldfield Company. dealing in forest products here, 
died at the Sparrcw Hospital in Lansing August 20 of 
ptomaine poisoning. He was ill only a week. He was well 
known among the trade throughout Michigan 





Herman H. Shadel. 


NEW IBERIA, La., Sept. 1 Herman Shadel, 63 years old, 
a prominent lumbermian of this vicinity, died August 23. He 
was a member of the Bienfaisance Weodmen of the World 
vnd one of the organizers of t!e local lodge No. 18 Knights 
of Temperance. He is survived by a sister, Mrs. Henry 
Saunders, of Columbus, Ohio. , 


—Oeeerneen 


William J. Sallee. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 2.—Wiliam J. Sallee, the oldest 
iumber dealer in central Kentucky, died last week at Dan 
ville, aged 84. He was in the retail yard business there for 
nearly forty years, retiring some time ago on account of 
advancing years 





William P. McBride. 
DURAND, MicH., Sept. 1.—William P. MeBride, a retail 
lumber dealer, died at the i ome of his son, Adin P. MeBride, 
here. Interment was at Grand Ledge, Mich 


— 





Patrick J. Quinn. 
MAbDISON, IND., Sept. 1.—Patrick J. Quinn, for many years 
a lumber dealer and contractor, died here August 17 of liver 
trouble. 





HYMENEAL 


Terry-Schumaker. 


MALDEN, MAss., Sept. 2.—The Malden City Lumber Com- 
pany is soon to lose the valuable services of Miss Pauline 
Schumaker, who has assisted her brother in the manaze 
ment cf that company. Miss Schumaker has announced her 
engagement to K. E. Terry, of Westbrook, Me. The wedding 
will take place on October 14. 




















THE MARKETS 











For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 21. 


Chicago yard men report that trade is fair only. 
They say that while there is considerable demand for 
building material, it is not nearly as heavy as before 
the banks advanced their rates of interest. However, 
they say that considera le building is being figured on 
and that buying should be steady clear into the winter. 
Manufacturing concerns also are only buying such 
lumber as they need for immediate use and the rail 
roads are practically out of the market. Stocks held 
by the yards are well rounded out and they are fully 
qualified to cope with any increase in business which 
may come within the next thirty days. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
August 29 aggregated 40,140,000 feet, against 51,937,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1913. Total receipts 
from January 1 to August 29, 1914, amounted to 1,526,- 
260,000 feet, a decrease of 387,041,000 feet, compared 
with the corresponding period last year. Shipments for 
the week ended August 29 were 19,291,000 feet, an in- 
crease of 1,878,000 feet, compared with the corresponding 
week in 1913. Total shipments fiom January 1 to 
August 29, 1914, aggregated 708,649,000 feet, 65,357,000 
feet more than was shipped from Chicago during the 
same period in 1913. Shingle receipts for the week 
show an increase of 3,543,000 as compared with the 
corresponding week in 1913, while total receipts from 
January 1 to August 29, 1914, show a decrease of 
13,888,000 against the corresponding period of last 
year. Shipments of shingles for the week show a de- 
crease—188,000 in amount—compared with the same 
week last year, while total shipments from January 1 
to August 29, 1914, show a decrease of 112,151,000, 
compared with the corresponding period of last year. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. 

RECEIPTS WEEK ENDED AUGUST 29. 




















Lumber. Shingles. 
TRO Soa iS clocbns ee Wie heen 40,140,000 12,296,000 
NRE c's a a8 88, Ws cae aT ele Sc Ewe 51,957,000 8.753.000 
TRCEORBC  Seccic i aes eee | “ettekeatede 3,543,000 
ED, arse oa. Brel cite /a,5 Saw es ESOL Sevines cus 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO AUGUST 29. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
OP A et a eee OO Ee wae 1,526,% 351,213,000 
BO, Goss balste Ss Oks a ou OSE wR 1,913,301,000 345,101,000 
Decrease 387,041,000 13,888,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED AUGUST 29. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
a rene ae ae ae er ae oe 19,291,000 6,678,000 
uh ces chins ce wReeee 21,169,000 6,866,000 
ae 1,878,000 188,000 





Pool 


Cars 


We call the attention 
of dealers to the ad- 
vantage of handling 
the fu// line of 


NEPONSET 


Roofings, Shingles 
Wall Boards 
Building Papers 


Paints, ete. 


instead of buying here 
and there at top prices 
and top freight rates. 


If you are buying in less 
than carload lots we can 
probably arrange POOL 
CARS for you, securing 
lower prices for you in 
this way as well. 


Write for our propos:tion. 





BIRD & SON 


Established 1795 
EAST WALPOLE, MASS. 


New York 
Washington 


Chicago 


San Francisco 


Canadian Plant and Office, Hamilton, Ont. 
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Ask Your Logger 


how much really good timber 
you own that has never been 
cut because of its inaccessibility, 
and then send us a topograph- 
ical map of same with eleva- 
tions and we'll tell you whether 
or not the 


Barienger 
Braking Device 


can be successfully applied. It 
has made a lot of high grade 
timber accessible for others and 
the fact it can be used with 
either sleighs or wagons makes 
it applicable to steep grades 
whether operate in the 
north or south. Its use short- 
ens road building. 


you 


We'll send you particulars if you'll say where. 


Ryther & Pringle Company 


CARTHAGE, N. Y. 














“Buffalo” Engines Are 
Built For Service 


That is why they are giving such good 
results in the lumber industry. They 
: are simple, easily managed, econom- 
ical, and absolutely reliable under all conditions. Their 
ability to operate on kerosene means a big saving. 


” 





6“ 


‘ iat of Contant Sensis. 
v 


“*Buffalo”’ engines are built in taventy sizes—} to 150 
h. p.—slow, medium and high speed. The ‘‘ Buffalo 
Book"’ tells all about them. Shall we send it? 


BUFFALO GASOLENE MOTOR CO. 


1307-1313 Niagara St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 











The American - Credit 
Indemnity Company 


OF NEW YORK 


Insures Wholesale Lumbermen 
against excessive loss through 
insolvency of customers. 


a > > 
[he stupendous amount of an- 
nual loss by bad debts makes 
Credit Insurance necessary. 


Loss Payments to Policy Holders 
over $9,000,000. 


302 Broadway, Marquette Bldg., 415 Locust St., 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
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POTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO AUGUST 29. 


Lumber. Shingles. 
_: SLR CERT TOC EE ee eer 708,649,000 185,558,000 
PRIS Cita ieee hates ee 643,292,000 297,709,000 
PORE os as -wirnhen tass BOROTO aeons vases 
SORIOIBA DO. 2 hei, ce keaton ome etee ane 112,151,000 
; ‘ KECEIPTS BY WATER, 
Week ended August 29, 1914............... 2,991,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
tor the week ended September 2 were: 


_ CLASS Vo Value. 
Under $1,000 ins Sata aba $ 7,700 
$ 1,000 and under § 5,000........... 3 167,850 

5,000 and under ere 31 196,500 

10,000 and under SSS eee es 8 108,000 

25,000 and under oe Oe Y: 2 62,500 

50,000 and under 100,000............ 1 80,000 
Central Manufacturing District, 5-story 

NE INNIRINS «5s. cv 'o vs phe 0.46 2 6 wid ors 1 230,000 
David B. Jones, 4-story brick club build 
RE Aer ie RE es eee eet 1 175,000 
City of Chicago, brick addition......... 1 117,000 
Watrous Acme Company, 6-story brick 
RIES Ge ii Saree nas 86 6 aa w'e's ss SOTO 1 100,000 
UME obs na eae tio ate artis ters 122) $ 1,244,550 
Average valuation for week........... ae 10,201 
TOURISME VIDRE OBER 6:6 55 soa 44 so ens s 132 1,267,050 
Average valuation previous week...... oes 9,599 
Totals corresponding week 19138...... 140 803,450 
Totals January 1 to September 2, 1914.. 6.048 60,473,695 
Totals corresponding period 1918....... 6,990 60,736,400 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 5.910 60,376,310 
Totals corresponding period 1911.:..... 6,289 81,903,210 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 7,309 57,224,885 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 6,639 61,640,195 
Totals corresponding period 1908. . 3,186 39,971,545 





Totals corresponding period 1907....... 
Totals corresponding period 1906.... 
Totals corresponding period 1905... 


46,179,845 
46,630,487 
$4.489°190 

Folowing is given a comparative statement of building 
permits for June, July and August, 1914 and 1913, and 
the cost of buildings for the first eight months of 1918 
and 1914: 









No. Feet. Value. 
June, 1914 1.054 31.086 S PASS8 300 
June, 19138 ..... 1,066 30,5 7,609,370 
TO Pe) oe ee 1,107 31 9,148,760 
BUW, BES. kc cwenean R94 24.35: 6,151,250 
Smemnt BES occa sees ThH4 PLAT 5.7694: 
Anwunt; WEIS. ..60.0% e050 971 26,177 5,754,900 


Total valuation up to September 1, 1914 
Total valuation up to September 1, 1915 


58.834.510 
680.070.8357 





NORTHERN PINE. 


fairly good tone prevails in 
although there is no material impetus to the demand 
The lower grades are moving freely. The bulk of the 
business being done, however, is for immediate delivery 
Prices might be stronger than they are and less effort 
be required to land orders. The wholesalers claim that 
the prospects are as good as they were a year ago. 


Chicago.—A this market, 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Conservatism in buying circles still 
ails the wholesale market here. Country retail trade is 
quiet because the farmers are in the midst of threshing. 
High prices are causing an early rush of wheat to market 
and farmers generally are well pleased with the situa- 
tion, as the high prices will more than make up for any 
deficiencies in this year’s yield. Fall business in the 
country should be first class, but dealers are not taking 
anything for granted and the orders are coming in slowly 
and in small volume. Northern pine stocks are well as- 
sorted but not excessively large. and prices are firmly 
maintained 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


ago and dealers are 


Demand is less active than a few weeks 
sometimes making concessions in 
order to move stock. The trade in the higher grades has 
been dull for several weeks and there is no indication 
that pattern stock will be in any brisker demand in the 
nearer future. 3uilding lumber is being sold only in 
small lots as a rule 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Operations are reported on a 
war-time basis. Nobody is purchasing lumber for specu- 
lation purposes. A little export business is offering, but 
it is only for shipment within lines where there is no 
chance of its being molested by the prize seekers of the 
countries at war. As to the future of the market dealers 
express the opinion that better business conditions are 
bound to come, as America will be called upon to prac- 
tically supply the world with commodities which were 
formerly furnished by the European countries at war. 





Baltimore, Md.—The interest developed of late in white 
pine, especially among box makers with customers who 
use white pine cases, appears to continue, and the move- 
ment in this wood is larger than might have been sup- 
posed 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Upper grades are fairly firm in price 
and there appears no special pressure to dispose of stocks 
available in the Pittsburgh market. Low grades are dull 
and lifeless 





Bay City and Saginaw.—The box trade is quiet and 
below normal, particularly the eastern business. The 
export trade in doors and other stuff has also fallen off. 
Dealers report a fair trade in the small towns in the 
middle West. Stocks in hand are in a fair condition and 
receipts by lake are expected to improve as the fall 
months approach. The prices for pine lumber are well 
maintained. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is unusually quiet and the buying 
is in smaller quantities than usual, so that there is little 
strength to prices. A lack of export trade is being keenly 
felt, but it is believed by dealers that this will soon be 
corrected. 








Boston, Mass.—There is a steady demand for 2/3 and 
2/4 random, quoted at $20.50 to $21, and $21.50 to $22, 
respectively. For 2/5, 2/6 and 2/7 the price remains at 
$20 to $21. Inquiry for 2/8-is a little livelier, and some 
sales are made at $23, 50 cents above the regular quota- 
tion of the recent past. There is little call for 2/10 at 
$23.50 to $24, and 2/12 at $24 to $24.50. Spruce covering 
boards are rather dull. Most manufacturers still ask 
$21.50, but some will také a little less. The call for 


matched spruce boards is quiet. 
price is $22 to $22.50. 
to $24 is asked. 


For 12-foot lengths t). 
For 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-foot, $23.5 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—LKastern buying is light. In fact tj 
eastern demand has fallen sharply from restricted volun. 
since the outbreak of the war abroad and where possibk 
mills are said to be shifting their operations to othe: 








woods. Prices are irregular and competition appears 
be keen. 
Chicago.—Some inquiries are being received for short 


poles and the rural concerns are expected to come jy){ 
the market for very large quantities of this material 
the near future. Inquiries for posts are fairly numerous 
but orders are small. 


7) 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Retailers generally report ti; 
they have sufficient supply of posts now to care for th, 
early trade, and they are not disposed to look any farthe) 
ahead. No heavy post buying is expected from thi: on 
but the season has been satisfactory and stocks 
reduced to a lower point than usual. There is some 
business, orders generally calling for short and medi: 
lengths, but white cedar in general is in a quiet stage otf 
the market, with little change in prices and little eith:: 
way to affect the situation. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—The advent of September has not given much 
of an added impetus to the hardwood market. Business 
continues to be steady, although reports are that con 
servative buying by manufacturing consumers is still i) 
evidence. The big consumers are keeping out of the 
market, buying only such stuff as they need and this is 
chiefly responsible for conditions obtaining. The numbe) 
of comparatively small orders calling for one to three cars 
is striking, while the number calling for heavy shipments 
is so small as to make an occasional big order something 
of a novelty. The lower grades of both cottonwood an 
gum are in good shape but the upper grades are slow 
Some oak is also moving but there is nothing urgent 
about the demand at this time. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Trade which usually develops about 
this season is backward, due it is supposed to the con- 
servative tendency in all lines of business. Hardwood 
wholesalers report curtailment in some southern pro 
ducing centers, and northern stocks are well known to 
be below the normal, so prices are being maintained 
without any difficulty. There is a normal consumption 
of flooring and finish, but manufacturers are not buying 
save for their immediate needs. 


St. Louis, Mo.—-While there is a fairly good local busi 
ness being done many of the orders are on old account 
The manufacturers in the South are not at all 
with the trade they are having. Prices are not altogethe: 
satisfactory. The mills had been cutting lumber rathe: 
freely up to the time of the declaration of war and they 
are somewhat anxious to unload, hence the decline. This 
condition will not last long, it is believed, as stocks among 
hardwood consumers are low and if they come into the 
market, as it is expected they will, prices will undoubtedly 
£0 up. 


pleased 


Kansas City, Mo.—The trade in staples, while by no 
means rushing, has shown some improvement and prices 
are holding up well. Oak flooring is in good demand 
locally and in the territory tributary to this market 
Furniture factories are buying, but in small quantities 
and there is still some inquiry from implement and buggy 
manufacturers for high grade oak and hickory. The 
dealers believe the hardwood market will improve gradu- 
ally from now on and for the most part are holding up 
the price well. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—vTrade is on a smaller scale than a 
month ago at most yards, and nowhere is there any par- 
ticular activity. Buyers are taking hold cautiously and 
are doing much shopping around before placing any or 
ders, 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand does not show as well as 
that of the previous week although there is as much in 
quiry. Prices hold up remarkably well under the circum- 
stances, and although they are somewhat weaker there 
really is no cause for alarm as curtailment is the watch 
word at mill points. It is believed that there is more 
curtailment in production than there is actual loss of sales 
both export and domestic, and dealers are confident that 
the surplus of dry stocks will become smaller rather than 
increase, and that conditions will surely change for the 
better within a few weeks. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Trade remains fairly steady despite 
the war excitement and the business depression. Demand 
from retailers is the best feature. Some buying is being 
done by factories engaged in making implements and 
furniture. Prices are pretty steady at the levels which 
have prevailed for some time. Considerable shading is 
being done in order to force trade where stocks have ac- 
cumulated. Dealers are buying in small quantities, pre- 
ferring not to increase stocks at this time. Shipments 
are coming out promptly and collections are improving 
Quartered oak is still firm and prices are well maintained. 
Demand is good for plain oak stocks. Chestnut is one of 
the strong points, especially sound wormy. Basswood 
and ash are in good demand. 


Bay City and Saginaw.—The hardwood trade is not 8° 
active as it was early in the season, but an improvement 
is noted the last week compared with the previous ones, 
and some lumber is moving. There have been no changes 
in quotations. 





Boston, Mass.—Maple is getting the most call, inch 
firsts and seconds bringing $40 to $42 without trouble 
Other varieties of hardwood are selling evenly at the 
following prices: ash, brown, $61 to $63; basswood, $43 
to $45; birch, red, $54 to $56; sap, $45 to $48; cherry, $95 
to $100; oak, plain, $59 to $63; white quartered, $87 to 
$92; whitewood, $59 to $61. 





Baltimore, Md,—While opinions as to the state of the 
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jardwood trade may differ, there can hardly be a doubt 
is to a growing tendency to assume a decidedly con- 
servative attitude when it comes to entering into com- 
mitments on hardwood stocks. The buyers have gotten 
to the point where they are disposed only to take care 
of current wants. They may feel that prices just now are 
decidedly attractive and that it would perhaps not be a 
bad speculation to make liberal provision for the future. 
Isut the general business situation is such that few hard- 
wood men care to assume obligations beyond the more 
immediate needs. The millmen realize this as well as 
the dealers and they are curtailing operations in not a 
tw instances. Of course, some of the booms are full of 
logs and it would do the latter no good to be kept there. 
Consequently, the mills so situated have been and are 
being kept in operation to use up the logs. What will 
huppen after that will depend entirely upon circum- 
stances. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.--Oak and chestnut are weaker and 
some of the larger producers are not offering more than 
tieir stock list, as they are closing mill operations until 
times Shall be better. In low grades industrial demand 
h been somewhat steady without much change. 





Memphis, Tenn.--There is some business doing in prac- 
tically all items. The box people are still operating on 
a fair scale and this enables manufacturers of low grade 
yum and cottonwood to dispose of their stock at a rea- 
sonably good rate. Jexport business is about at a stand- 
still and it is expected that this condition will continue 
until the war in Europe is ended, if not for some time 
after that development, 

Ashland, Ky.—With the majority of the river mills cut 

it and the shutting off of shipments of bill stuff, the oak 
market is indeed quiet. One railroad is sending inquiries 

round for a big block of switch ties, which is the first 
nquiry for that class of material for some time 


- 


HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.--A slow but gradual improvement in suburban 
conditions is under way. There is not much activity to 
the actual demand but inquiries for fall shipment are 
oming along at a better rate. Prices are fairly steady, 
onsidering the keen competition. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Building is fair and retailers report a 

od consumption of stock. Demand is not heavy enough, 

wever, to make necessary much purchasing on retailers’ 
part. Prices are about steady, with little tendency to 
strength, owing to the large amount of stock now soffer- 
ing. Local yards are carrying good assortments and 
hemlock is the most active lumber in the lake trade. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Stock is moving fairly well, 
sut the trend of business is on a waiting basis. Business 

expected to show improvement with the approach of 

ll, although wholesalers are not as optimistic on this 
point as usual, Dealers who have visited producers 
ecently have found it possible to purchase at slight re- 
{uctions where the millmen were anxious to move their 
output in preference to suspending operations. 

Boston, Mass.—Call for hemlock boards is light, but 
prices remain unchanged, the mills insisting on $21.50 as 
the bottom figure for good eastern stock. Indeed, some 
manufacturers claim they are able to get $22 when they 
ave succeeded in locating a buyer who is really in need. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ters. 


Hemlock trade is firm in most quar- 
The efforts of buyers to secure sizable orders cov- 
ering extended deliveries have met with a stiffer attitude 
hy the producers. Some of the hemlock men will not 
sell their own product in case of competition forcing down 
prices on attractive business, but ‘job the order if they 
ret it. 





Columbus, Ohio.--Demand is good when the business 
depression is taken into consideration. Dry stocks are 
uot plentiful. Prices generally are low in sympathy with 
vellow pine. 

Bay City and Saginaw.—There is an improvement in 
the demand for hemlock lumber compared with the situa- 
tion immediately following the war, and shipments of 
boards and piece stuff are picking up. Prices have under- 
gone no material change. The trade is taking the better 
grades of hemlock. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago.— The general tone of the market is still easy 
ind demand for lumber does not at all seem urgent. 
Firsts and seconds are in fair request but these grades 
are not bringing the prices they should. Common is slow. 


Boston, Mass.--Demand for poplar is light. Retail 
stocks are small, but buying is done cautiously and sellers 
are sometimes persuaded to offer slight concessions to 
land an order. Inquiries coming in the last few days in- 
dicate that factories consuming large quantities of poplar 
lumber are soon to be in the market, and this con 
tingency is expected to aid in maintaining quotations. 








Baltimore, Md.-There is a growing disposition among 
the manufacturers of poplar lumber to go slow. It is not 
merely a question of the exports being cut off or decidedly 
diminished, but of practically every line of business being 
iffected, with the result that the poplar trade is called 
upon to bear its share of the burden. So far the move- 
ment has kept up fairly well, and there is reason to 
view the results attained with comparative satisfaction. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.-Not much encouraging can be said 
about the poplar situation, except the price, which still 
holds firm in face of a light demand. Inquiries are not 
so numerous as a couple of weeks ago and there is little 
booking except for immediate shipment, and that is not 
at all satisfactory in the better grades. Low grades keep 
moving well. 





Columbus, Ohio.—-The best feature of the poplar market 
is the demand for the lower grades which have been 
slightly weak. Dry stocks are plentiful and shipments 
are coming out nicely. Dealers’ stocks are not large. 


Ashland, Ky.—Poplar is in greater demand than any 
other of the native woods and shows a little improvement 
Prices are holding firm. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—The fir trade has not begun to show much 
improvement, although inquiries are said to have in- 
creased in numbers and wholesalers are looking for 
heavier business a little later. Some tank stock has been 
sold and inquiries received would indicate that trade in 
this class of fir would be quite active this fall The 
trade as a whole, however, is not steady 





Kansas City, Mo.—Dealers as a rule are optimistic and 
say the Southwest is in good shape and will grow tired 
soon of delaying making improvements on account of the 
situation in Europe. They believe that 
does revive that there will be a big rush of orders and 
higher prices. Of course no one will predict just when 
such a condition can be expected but the fact that they 
refuse to lower prices to any appreciable degree shows 
that they believe what they say. Shipments from the 
Coast are coming through in good time. Mills stock are 
not large and retail stocks are extremely low, most 
wholesalers say. 


when business 





Seattle, Wash.—The majority of orders, or inquiries 
received by Coast lumbermen, are for yard stocks in small 
lots, indicating that middle western buyers are taking 
only enough to meet immediate needs. <All orders are 
wanted at once. There is little or no buying for future 
delivery. Some inquiries are arriving for silo stock, but 


it is considered a little early for extensive business in 


this line. Cargo mills are receiving few orders since the 
declaration of war, although one concern has found South 
African buyers in the market for 3,000,000 feet of stuff 
for delivery later in the fall if the seas become safe 
After the harvesting of the crops lumbermen look for a 
decided improvement in the rail trade. 





Tacoma, Wash.—On the whole the fir market is quiet 
There has been a passably fair volume of business. Prices 
are not as strong. Cargo mills continue the chief suffer- 
ers to date from the European war. While many of the 
mills have curtailed outputs, the millmen believe an era 
of prosperity is ahead, arguing that the war will bring 
about better prices for crops and that this will eventually 
bring about more lumber buying by the farmers. Fir logs 
are quiet. 

Portland, Ore.—Business in fir is much the same as it 
has been for the last two weeks, a fair volume going 
east to the retail trade and considerable moving into 
California by water. The foreign business is quiet be- 
cause of the war and the shipments for the month will 
show a heavy decrease as compared with normal The 
log situation remains unchanged. 


WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Buyers are still cautious about placing orders 
other than for immediate needs and while the current 
volume of trade is not what manufacturers hoped for, 
there is still considerable lumber being sold and condi- 











nothing about ¢ 


as his price f 


get it by hiding his light? 


again, you may only think you are. 


can you afford such a policy ? 
business ? 


Have You Analyzed Your Own 
Buying Methods ? 


How often does it happen that you, Mr. Lumber Manufacturer, 
buy mill machinery, equipment or supplies from a concern you know 


Is it not a fact that you consider .the seller s reputation as well 


Has it ever occurred to you to carry the analysis still further, to determine how the 
seller acquired the reputation that makes you secure in giving him your trade? 
Or by honking his own Klaxon? 


Your business is just as dependent for normal expansion on your widely known 
reputation as is the business of the man who furnishes your mill supplies. 
tation may be AAAI and if you conceal it from the trade buyers are apt to wonder just 
what kind of grades you make; and, wondering, to place their orders with your competitor 
who has told his straightforward story through the advertising columns. 

You may, of course, be above such considerations as this. 
If you have a business so firmly established that it 
does not need advertising you are to be envied. 

Let him who is influenced by advertising, by reputations created through advertising 
—who cheerfully places his orders with strangers and worries not about quality and de- 
livery—let him,if such an Optimist can be found, conduct his business behind a European 
censorship, a deep, dank silence that costs nothing. But you, Mr. Lumber Manufacturer, 
Do you want a shadow of Doubt hovering over your 


Why not come out to the daylight of publicity and tell the trade what you know 


about yourself, which, you will find, may not always agree with what the trade thinks 
about you? There's nothing like the Open, after all. It beats the Star Chamber a mile! 


American fiimb 


431 South Dearborn St., 


Did he 


Your repu- 


A few are. And then, 


But have you? 


CHICAGO 











system. 





The New Way To Cut Lumber Handling Costs 


Applicable to old as well as new mills and a proven money saver over the old tram mule and dolly 
The view shown herewith was snapped at the new plant of the Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Co., Springfield, Ore., showing one of the initial trips made by the 


Galion Dynamic Tractor 


The advantages of motorizing your lumber handling by this electric tractor are readily apparent when you stop to 
consider the greatly increased loads you can haul with less labor required and figure the upkeep of teams as against 
the initial and only cost of this tractor. 


We want to co-operate with you in working 






































out the most economical system to fit your par- 
licular conditions and are sure we can help you 
if given the chance. Sav you're interested and 
we'll pit our time against yours for our mutual 







































































benefit. 

The Galion 
Dynamic Motor Truck Co. 
R. C. KIMBALL, Gen. Sales Engineer, 
1310 Penobscot Bidg., DETROIT, MICH. 
FACTORY, GALION, OHIO. 
West Coast Representative, 

The Colby Engineering Co., Portland, Or: 


Fastern Representative & Fxport Di pt., 
Soyder & Bryan, Inc., 50 Broad St. New York, N. Y. 
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This book shows 


how cut-over land 


can be cleared 
quickly and 
cheaply. 


It describes and illus- 
trates seven different 
types of Clyde Ma- 
chines for stump-pull- 
ing and ground-skid- 
ding. 


A copy will be mailed 
you free on request. 








CLYDE IRON WORKS 


Head Office & Factory: DULUTH, U.S.A. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


414-416 Carondelet St. NEW ORLEANS 
591 Germania Bank Bldg., SAVANNAH, GA. 
343 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
18th and Upshur St. PORTLAND, ORE. 
522 First Ave. S., SEATTLE, WASH. 
1014 Carter Bldg., HOUSTON, TEX. 

















tions at the mills are such that shop lumber may advance 
in the next month or so. One or two wholesalers report 
an improved tone to the market, based on the increased 
number of inquiries received the last few days. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Western pine is moving only in 
moderate quantities. Buyers for the most part are timid 
and inclined to try to get orders placed at lower figures. 
However, there has been little price cutting. Prices are 
considered fairly high but the wholesalers are confident 
that no reductions will be made. Local box factories are 
enjoying a moderate trade and the indications are that 
the quietest period has passed. 


Boston, Mass.—Prices have been high for so long a 
time that retail stocks generally are light, as retailers 
can not afford to have large parts of their capital thus 
tied up. Since there are few other kinds of wood which 
can be substituted for western white pine the future 
looks bright, as those interests which have been holding 
off in the hope of inducements must replenish their stocks 
before long. Quotations are unchanged. 





REDWOOD. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Redwood is unchanged here. Prices 
are steady and, while the demand at the present is as 
light as it has been in several months, the dealers look 
for an improvement in the sitvation soon. They say that 
as yellow pine and other woods begin to move more freely 
redwood will feel the improvement and orders will be 
more numerous. Salesmen say that they have many 
prospects for good orders in the Southwest and, on ac- 
count of the good crops, expect to do a substantial fall 


business. 





San Francisco.—While the European war has acted as 
a temporary check to the foreign export business of the 
redwood mills the exporters are of the opinion that ship- 
ments will go forward again as soon as foreign .exchange 
is available. The mills are cutting clears at a reduced 
rate of production and the total cut of all grades will be 
curtailed. Domestic prices are being maintained and 
there is a moderate coastwise demand for common. Rail 
shipments of dry stuff to the eastern markets are being 
made only to supply the present demand. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Boston, Mass.—Roofers are nut so lively as they were 
a fortnight ago, but are selling steadily at $18 to $18.50 
for 6-inch, and $19 to $19.50 for 8-inch. Rough edge, 
1/4 under 12-inch, is selling in small lots at $31, with 
some business at $30.50. North Carolina partition is dul, 
but sellers still ask $30.50 to $31 for No. 1, 18-16/3%¢-inch. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Some mills are making lower prices, 
while others are holding to those of two or three weeks 
ago. The market shows no advance, but at the same 
time it is free from demoralization. Mills have to some 
extent been curtailing their transit shipments, so that 
the market has not had to absorb any great amount of 
stock. Retailers are hesitating about making any pur- 
chases, as they believe prices will go lower. 


Baltimore, Md.—That the North Carolina pine trade is 
decidedly quiet will be admitted, but members of the 
trade who are careful to note current developments a‘so 
say that the feeling among manufacturers and dealers is 
a shade better than it has been. This does not arise 
so much from the extent of the actual movement of 
stocks as it does from the cleaning up of old deals, which 
did not always turn out profitably, leaving the dealers in 
a position where they can take on new business or leave 
it, according to what the conditions are which confront 
them. The stocks in some grades held here are large 
enough to meet all requirements. In other divisions of 
the trade there is no surplus, and the sellers are some- 
times put to it to take care of the wants of customers. 


Norfolk, Va.—The movement of North Carolina pine 
through this port during last week showed a decrease, 
principally due to a falling off in quantity of orders and 
the holding up of shipping instructions on orders previ- 
ously given. There was a decrease noted in the sales 
also, both in rough and dressed lumber with few ex- 
ceptions 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Demand for southern pine is not nearly so 
heavy as it was two or three weeks ago. Yards report 
some business but they say that the advanced money 
market has restricted building and natura‘ly the demand 
for all kinds of building material has fallen off. However, 
with improvement in the financial situation they look for 
trade to increase, for there is much building being figured 
on and this will undoubtedly go forward when money 
rates return to their normal state. Yards are not buying 
in any large quantities and the consuming trade is only 
buying such lumber as they need. Railroad demand is 
aiso slow. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The market is less firm than a few 
weeks ago and stocks of the mills have accumulated. 
There is little doing in railroad orders, though some im- 
provement in this line is looked for soon. 





Boston, Mass.—Flooring is having an even demand. 
Quotations are: edge grain A, $40 to $41; B, $36 to $37; 
C, $30 to $32; flat grain A, $28.50 to $29.50; B, 7.50 to 
$28.50. Partition, B and better, %/3%4-inch, is selling 
moderately at $27.50. Some sellers will consider bids of 
$27. The demand for No. 2 common yeliow pine is light. 
Asking prices are $18.50°to $19 for 6-inch, and $19.50 to 
$20 for 8-inch, but sales are made at 50 cents less to 
customers with high credit. Yard business in yellow pine 
lumber is rather slow. Prices show little change. Cargo 
business is light. 





Baltimore, Md.—Because of the situation caused by the 
war the trade, which was about to experience a revival, 
dropped back into the previous state of quiet, and so far 
there has been no advance in-the direction of expansion. 
Buyers are not placing orders except for stocks which 
they urgently need. As for placing orders to meet future 
requirements practically nothing is being done, while the 
range of prices still rules so low as to, take away from 
the manufacturers the incentive for forcing the market. 
A considerable number of the mills have suspended oper- 
ations, and others are not pushing production, being con- 
tent to move at a moderate rate of speed. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—There appears to be no relief from ¢ 1e@ 
congested mill condition and cance'ations of export ordi rg 
as yet, and hence stocks on hand are dragging. Yards x : 
not interested in gathering much material. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Light buying is reported by retaile)s 
although building operations are on the increase, whi: h 
should be the source «f heavier consumption as the seas Qn 
advances. Who'esalers report excellent business in t e 
country districts and look for even a better demand fr n 
that source when the farmers get fully started’ on general 
repairs to buildings and the erection of many conte 
plated new ones. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The indications are that if buildi ig 
continues as it is now in the Southwest demand will be 
greatly increased. Retailers can not supply the needs of 
their customers from present stocks, wholesalers say 
There is some complaint that the rains in the South h ve 
caused mill stocks to become poorly assorted and, th 
many mil!s closed, some difficulty is expected in filling 
orders, especially for common grades of lumber, 

St. Louis, Mo.—Considering the existing conditions in 
the yellow pine market, an encouraging volume of. busi- 
ness is being done. The price situation is a little bit 
irregular, with a slightly downward tendency. It is be- 
lieved, however, tris condition will not continue long. 


CYPRESS. 


Chicago.—W hile the local cypress market has been ho'd- 
ing its own during the quiet months, the present outlook 
shows some improvement. The style of demand. however, 
has not changed any, mixed ears still predominate, with 
the lower grades in better request. Yards are fairly well 
stocked. : 











Buffalo, N. Y.—Little change has taken place in cypress 
conditions. Trade is on a smaller scale than a month 
ago, as mill operations require less stock. Where pur- 
chases are made it is for immediate use and in small 
quantity, so that the aggregate volume of business is 
not heavy. Dealers hope that within a short time in- 
quiries will become more numerous in consequence of 
general adjustment of lumber conditions toward better- 
ment, 


Baltimore, Md.—The cypress situation has changed per- 
haps less than that with regard to some of the other 
woods. Coistruction work gees on much as it did before, 
though whether when tie present contracts are completed 
there will be others to take their place is a matter con- 
cerning which opinions are not entirely unanimous. The 
activity among the builders has resulted in the develop- 
ment of necessities as to cypress that rather exceeded 
the earlier calculations, and the yards have had to aug- 
ment their holdings in numerous instances. Altogether, 
the movement of lumber has left little cause for com- 
plaint. 





Boston, Mass.—The call for cypress lumber is to supply 
only immediate requirements. Firsts and seconds are 
selling moderately at regular quotations. There is some 
concession offered usuaily to induce interest in saps 
and selects. The demand for shop lumber is even and 
prices are well maintained. Quotations are: ones and 
twos, inch, $44.50 to $46; 114,-inch and 1%-inch, $47 to $49; 
2-inch, $49.75 to $51.25; 3-inch, $56 to $60; No. 1 shop 
inch, $28 to $28.50; 14-inch and 1%-inch, $36 to $37; 
2-inch, $37.75 to $38.75. 











o 


Cincinnati, Chio.—Building operations are increasing 
and consequently there is an excellent demand for yard 
stock, cypress being in much favor here for outside work 
Planing mill stock, especially No. 1 shop, is in good de- 
mand. Retailers, however, are not buying ahead of pres- 
ent requirements. 

Columbus, Ohio.—Trade has been holding up well. Con- 
cessions off the list are still large and no higher prices 
are received. The great bulk of the orders ate from the 
East. Shipments are coming out promptly and dealers’ 
stocks are rather small. 


St. Louis, Mo.—There continues to be a fairly good cy- 
press trade. Local distributers are getting ordeis from 
the factory trade for quick shipment. Demand for yard 
stock is keeping up well. The manufacturers’ end has 
been affected a little by the falling off in the export trade. 
Stocks at the mills are reasonably full and fairly well 
assorted. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Wholesalers are encouraged over the 
way trade is holding up considering the general condition 
of business. They say that they can see nothing but a 
continuation of the good trade ahead of them, as sales- 
men report that many large orders are waiting a more 
favorable outlook and can not be put off much longer. 
There are still many cypress wholesalers here who are 
certain that prices will be higher this fali and assert that 
stocks are almost sure to be badly broken. 


—_—eeeeeeeee 


SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—Orders are not heavy and the trade is run- 
ning along in about the same old rut. Many of the mills 
are shut down and the supply of ‘transit cars is small. 
Clears the last week have been offered at $2.90 and stars 
at $2.52, Chicago basis. White cedars are in fair: de- 
mand, the extras are accumulating in the North. Prices 
are fairly firm, extras bringing $3 and standards $2.40, 
Chicago basis. Lath are in fair request. 











Minneapolis, Minn.—The volume of trade continues light 
and dealers are paying less attention than ever to the 
shingle market. Prices are at bedrock and there seems 
no disposition to cut them any further. There is not a 
large line of transits and very little in storage, but de- 
mand is so light that there is some accumulation. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There has been little demand for 
shingles in the last week here. Retailers have no large 
supplies on hand and should prices go lower there should 
be some good sized orders placed, the wholesalers say. 
Manufacturers are not going after business with much 
earnestness, as they say that present prices are not high 
enough to encourage much interest in se'ling. Cedar logs 
are reported scarce and the price firm. Lath are scarce in 
all woods, particularly cypress lath. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingle prices continue 
very low and are not stable. Many mills are idle and 
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others are planning to shut down soon. Demand has 
been rather quiet and the market unsettled, prices vary- 
ing 5 cents one way or the other every now and then for 
some time. 


Seattle, Wash.—A millman or broker can not be found 
in this city who will admit there is any change in the 
shingle situation. All are hoping and expecting for a 
change for the better in the near future. Prices remain 
unchanged and the output has been decidedly curtailed by 
the large number of mills closing. There is said to be 
plenty of stock on hand to meet immediate needs. 

Buffalo, N. Y..-Demand for red cedars is rather limited, 
as building is somewhat less active than a month ago. 
Prices have dropped 5 cents during the last week and 
are said to be the lowest in a number of years. Aff 
kinds of lath are scarce and firm in price. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The curtailment of the out- 
put through the closing of some of the 
preventing the accumulation of stock at distributing 
points. Dealers report demand and supply on even terms. 
No change in prices have occurred during the last week 
and no further depreciation in quotations are expected. 
Lath continue scarce and strong in price. 


coast mills is 





Boston, Mass.—Demand for lath is not quite so good 
as it was during the first part of August. For 15-inch, 
$4.10 is asked, and there is some business at $4 and $4.05 
by commission-cutters. For 1%-inch lath $3.80 is the 
bottom quotation. Bundled furring is quiet. Quotations 
on 2-inch are $22 to $22.50. Demand for shingles is 
moderate and prices show little change. The best grades 
of white cedar extras are bringing $3.60 to $3.65. Some 
makes are offered down to $3.40 and $3.50. Clears are 
quoted $2.85 to $3.10, and second clears, $2.60 to $2.75. 
Interest in red cedar shing!es is confined mostly to the 
finest makes. Choice Vancouver makes are offered at 
$3.63 to $3.75. Some fair Washington extras are quoted 
as low as $3.35. Spruce clapboards are very scarce and 
high. Extras are bringing up to $54 and clears, $52. 
There are not enough pine clapboards offered now to 
establish any regular quotation. Red cedar 
are firm at $17.50 to $18. 





clapboards 


Baltimore, Md.—Along with the activity among the 
builders the demand for lath has kept up surprisingly 
well. Cypress lath have been in such request as to cause 
something of a scarcity, and the calls for shipment are 
still decidedly insistent. The gains made in the range of 
values noted some time ago are being maintained, and 
the stocks here are none too large. The offerings of 
spruce and other lath are freer, with the inquiry less 
urgent, but lath continue to command relatively good 
values, and the producers have an opportunity to make 
very fair profits. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—Consumption continues very good in 
the city proper but retailers are buying lightly, preferring 
to reduce stocks to almost nothing before reordering 
The country trade, however, is good, due lirge!ly to much 
repair work being done by the farmers, as is their custom 
at this time of year. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The shingle market holds up well and 
the vo'ume of business is all that could be expected un- 
der the adverse circumstances. Prices rule steady at the 
levels which have prevailed for some time. The lath 
trade is quiet but prices are well maintained. 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—Slight improvement is noticed in the inquiries 
for tight cooperage stock, but barrel prices are still too 
low for any profit. Buyers of staves are inclined to in- 
spect overcarefully, which is likely to reflect against them, 
and again make acceptance necessary at the shipping 
po'nts. The ruling prices for red oak oil staves are $28 
a thousand and $30 a thousand for white, with the aver- 
age cooper we'l supplied. Circled oil heading is un- 
changed. Most of the mills are shut down and refuse to 
sell at lower prices. A few cars of spirit staves have 
been sold at $52 to $53 a thousand. Shippers should be 
very careful to see that nothing but the best quality of 
staves are billed out. All trade with European points is 
suspended on account of the war, and many dealers who 
formerly made pipe staves for export have been called 
back to their country. Southern vessel agents have 
notified their patrons that they are unable to accept ship- 
ments for foreign ports. Slack stock remains quiet, not- 
withstanding the rise in the flour market. Many mills 
have been gradually disposing of their staves. The sea- 
son for ash staves is over and has been a poor one for 
tub makers, on account of the use of so many creameries 
using boxes for butter and butterine, say A. & H. Gates 
in their report on market conditions. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—August was a rushing one with the slack 
coorerage shops. All of them report that they were put 
to their utmost to fill their orders. At the same time 
they were not obliged to pay any more for stock, as they 
usually had enough bought ahead. The flour barrel de- 
mand has dropped off and apples have not made any new 
demand, so that trade is slackening. 
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HANDY BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN 


See lists of books and description 
on page 79. 





THOUSANDS OF WILD DUCKS AND GEESE 
Will come to your rivers and lakes if you provide them with 
their natural foods, Wild Rice and Wild Celery. L will gladly 


tell you the proper way to suw these wild fowl foods if you 
will write me. No churge for — ition, 


CLYDE B. TERRELL, 
R. F. Dv. No. 5, Oshkosh, Wis. 
WHY USE COUPON BOOKS 
'n the Commissary’ Lecuuse they save time and eleminate 
rors cine Send for samples, catalog, prices and 





at 





~putes, 
Pull particulars. 
ALLISON COUPON CoO., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 











WANTED-—AN EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
To do bookkeeping, general office work and some selling, for 
a retail lumber yard in town of 5,000 in Alabama. Give ref- 
erences and state sali ry expected. 


Address “E: 107," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED-—A GOOD SAWYER 
One who has had large sawmill experience; must be 
familiar with sawing of all kinds of lumber; must have 
some millwrig!t experience; none but thoroughly sober, 
capable and reliable men need apply; good job for. the right 
party. Address Cc. L. WILLEY, 
2558 S. Robey St., Chicago, Il. 


SAVE TIME AND TROUBLE. 

Use the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S Vest Pocket Ready Reck- 
ener. Seventy-two pagcs o/ tables showing tie contents of 
any number of pieces of dimension lumber from 1x8-10 to 
12x20-40, including also table of treights, weights of lumber, 
shingles, lath, door, sash, blinds, styles of siding and te dif 
ferent log scales. Twenty-five cents postpaid: five copies, $1 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago 


YOU READ THESE ADS. 
So do many thuusand others. Each week the eyes of the 
lumber world read this paper Why don't you advertise? 
Write to the Wanted and For Sale Department and we will 
be pleased to answer your letter, It costs ouly a penny or 
two. Write at once. : 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bidg., 








Chicago, Tl. 











WANTED-—AN EXPERIENCED CAPABLE 


Sawmill machinery salesman, to represent us on t*e Coast. 
DIAMOND IRON WORKS, 


1704 to 1728 Second Street, North, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
For retail Lumber, Coal, and Building Material Yard. 
Address “D. 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—A HIGH GRADE EXPERIENCED 
Salesman who already commands a. substantial trade in 
Michizan especially, also Ohio apd Northern Indiana, by a 
large Nort! ern Wisconsin Manufacturer and wholesaler, 

Address "C.117,° care AMEKICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED SASH & DOOR 
Salesman to represent a large sash and door concern. Terri- 
tory—Northern Missouri. Must be a hustler. [refer one 
acquainted with this trade. When making reply give refer 
ences and salary expecte od. 

Address ‘Tl. 63," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED—-COMMISSION SALESMEN 
To sell North Carolina pine, we carry the 
mission paid weekly. 

ELM CITY LUMBER COMPANY, New Bern, N. C. 


GOOD LIVE COMMISSION MEN 
Wanted to sell yellow pine lumber. Advise experience and 
commission wanted. 
Address “Rh. tan,” 


accounts. Com- 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAY, 





WRITTEN FOR THE BUSINESS MAN 
“Science of Organization and Business Development.” by 
R. J. Krank. <A treatise on the law and science of the promo- 
lion, organization, reorganization and management of busi- 
ness corporations, with special reference to approved plans 
and procedure for tie financing of modern business enter- 
prises. Morocco, $2.75 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





WANTED—A GOOD GENERAL 
Mill work estimator that is capable of estimating for and 
managing the mill work department of a fair sized plant in 
the Twin Cities. Prefer one tiat Las had mechanical train- 
ing. State experience and salary wanted. 
Address “F, 120,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 
Required for impourtaut timber industries; first-class man 
in every respect, smart appearance, thoroughly couversaut 
with the timber trade, mMauagement as well as world’s mar- 
kets, having had at the same time great experience in the 
carrying through of large financial transactions. German 
essential besides French or Euglish. Christian preferred. 
Offers together with detailed life description and salary 
required to be addressed to 
BUREAU D'ETUDES DU COMTE MIKES, 
Budapest, 6, Andrassy-ut 5. 


A LARGE DOUBLE BAND MILL LOCATED 
In Louisiana desires to receive applications from thorough 
expcrienced strictly high grade men of the following ca- 
pacities : 
Superintendent 
Mill Foreman 
Master Mechanic 
Commissary Manager 
Only men of large experience in handling a large operation 
need apply. 
Address stating expe rience, references and salary expected. 
Address “BF, 124," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WE WOULD LIKE TO HELP YOU. 

Want to sell second-hand machinery? 

Want to sell locomotives, cars, rails, ete.? 

Want to sell boilers, engines and equipment? 

Want to sell electric machinery? 

Want to sell timber land? 

Want to sell a lumber yard? 

Want to sell a planing | mill? 

Want to sell a factory? 

You surely have something to sell: advertise in the Wanted 
& For Sale Department of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

We can help you secure a_ position, Filers, sawyers, en- 
gineers, mill mechanics, woodsmen, millwrights, skiddermen 
loaders, buyers, inspectors, salesmen, hookkeepers, stenograph- 
ers, clerks, shipping clerks, estimators, sales managers, yard 
foremen, mill superintendents, managers of departments. If 
you want a situation or would like advancement, advertise in 
the AMERICAN LUMRERMAN and get returns. Now is the time. 
We reach the people, 

AMERICAN LUMRERMAN, Manhattan Blidg., 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 





COLLECTIONS BY RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS 
A series of letters by AMERICAN LUMBERMAN subscribers 
giving their views on the best way to handle the accounts of 
a retail lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will repay any retail lumber dealer to read them 
carefully. Fifteen cents postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





VALUE VS. CHEAPNESS. 

You can buy a tally card for a penny or two, while the 
“Climax” tally book costs 75 cents a copy or $4 for six, yet 
thousands of them are sold, and bauftdwoud men who one use 
them always use them. Why becuuse they are the best. 
kor sample pages aud description address 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, lublishers, Manhattan Bldg., 
431 Svuth Dearborn BSt., Chicago. 





ACCOUNTANT, 32 YEARS OF AGE 
Married, and thoroughly experienced in lumber, coal and rail- 
road accounting, desires position as auditor and office man- 


ager. Excellent record and references. If you are in search 
of a high-class man to take charge of your office and ac- 
counts, handle credits and correspondence, this proposition 
should interest you. 

Address “F, 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





TIMBER-ESTIMATOR WANTS POSITION 
The new way; 20 years’ experience, Florida to Canada. 
Address “DPD. 182,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-POSITION AS SHIPPING CLERK 
16 years’ experience. No. 1 reference. Now employed, but 
desire a change. 


Address “F, 102,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





DO YOU WANT A DEPENDABLE YOUNG 
Man 24 years old with four years’ of good general business 
experience? Graduate of a business college, with experience 
as assistant cashier of a bank and purchasing agent and 
eashier of large lumber firm. [refers to locate west of Chi- 
eago. Now located in Michigan. 

Address “F. 103,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BAND FILER WANTS POSITION 
In Louisiana; six years’ experience; married: good babits: 
excellent references : open for position October Ist: mill cut 
out. Address “E. 1€0,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 








EXPERIENCED SASH AND DOOR MAN 
Wants position as Manager, Buyer, Salesman, or in Estimat- 
ing Department. Large experience with bigh class firm. 

Address “F, 122," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Can come at once. op. 114." 


Address care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








TIME, LABOR AND MONEY SAVED. 

Send for catalog of our special books for lumbermen, 
They will make your work easier and better. 
asking. 
Chicago. 


Yours for the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., 
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WANTED-—POSITION BY FIRST CLASS 


\ccountant with 20 years’ practical experience. Entirely 


up-to-date and in every respect well qualitied. Highest recom 
mendations from former and, present employers. 
Address “W. 68,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





ACCOUNTANT AND SALES MANAGER 
Am a thorough lumber accountant, can sell or assist in 
in faet, know lumber office work in detail. Fourteen 


sales 


years’ experience Thirty-eight) years old, married and 
strictly temperate. Gilt edge references. Work strictly ac- 
curate and neat, Do not need watching and guarantee re- 
sults. Go anywh« ‘e in United States or Mexico. Answering 
state nature of ne ion and best salary can offer. 


Address “EK. 130,” care 

—— ae nes AS TEAM FOREMAN 
exas preferré Address 

~— . : W. V. McFARLAND, R. 


WANTED-—A POSITION AS SUPT. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





1, Lodi, Tex 





of lumber operation, \ clean cut business man, capable 
taking care of ope pation from stump to car. Ilave had 
Welve years’ experience at this kind of work. 36 vears old, 
strictly sober and can furnish best of reference. 
Address ‘B. 110," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





COMPETENT AND RESPONSIBLE 








Lumber buyer located in vellow pine district of Mississippi 
wants to represent one or more wholesalers, salary or com 
mission 
Address “E, 1138," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—POSITION BY EXPERIENCED 
\il around lumberman Last four years as sales manager, 
! hundred cars a month. Can take charge of any 
ent and handle successfully. Would invest some 
L satisfactory basis 
Address “E. 110," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED. A YOUNG MARRIED MAN 
Wishing to make change desires position as office manager, 
ookkeeper or assistant to sales manager with reliable con- 
ern, preferably manufacturing firm, where hard, conscien 
tious work is merited by advancement. Seven years’ ex 
perience at mill, in office and on road. Expert accountant 
ind stenegrapher and familiar with consuming points. Can 
furnish 


Address ge oR 








best of referenct 


* care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





WANTED-—POSITION AS GENERAL MANAGER 
Or Superintendent of Yellow Pine operation of thirty to fifty 
million feet annual capacity. Experienced in both Long and 


Shortleaf; Export and interior requirements. Can handle 
rom stump to market Especially strong in operating end. 
Rest of references, 


Address “C, 121,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAY. 





FIRST CLASS STAVE & HEADING MILL MAN 


Wishes position. Aiso has 15 years’ experience in sawmills 
is toreman and millwright Strictly sober and honest. 
With family 

Address “FE. 181," care AMERICAN LOMBERMAN, 





COMPETENT 0 tig tnd LBR. INSPECTOR 

And buyer wants —— avy also had some office ex 

verienes Good referen ELMER B. SMITH, 
Marshfield, Wis 


STATIONARY ENGINEER WANTS SITUATION 
Can do own repairing. Married man Strictly temperate. 
Prefer ee South Best references. 


Addre “E. 








os, care 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


TO ANY EXPORT MILL 

Desiring to go in the interior market and want 

for manufacturing or selling. Address 
“PRACTICAL,” care AMERICAN 


a man either 


LUMBERMAN, 





ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE MANAGER 
Open for position; twelve years’ experience, largely 
hardwood manufac ture rs and wholesalers, 

Address “KE. 124," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


with 





FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER WANTS 
Position. Right hand mill. Sober, fast and careful. Address 
BAND SAWYER, care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-—POSITION BY A NO. | 
Superintendent ; manager of yellow pine saw mill; familiar 
with all branches of the business. Has good references, long 
experience and good habits. 
Address “is. a22.” 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER BOOKKEEPER 

Wants situation. Good office man. Strictly temperate. No 
bad habits. sest references, 
Address “BE, 105,” 


care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—SITUATION AS MANAGER 

of plant or yard. Experienced in buying, selling, manufac- 
turing and adjus sting. Knows all branches of the hardwood 
business. gest re ferences. 
Address “>>. 416.” 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENC’D BOOKKEEPER & STENOGRAPHER 
Desires position. Capable of taking charge of an_ office. 
Good references. 

Address “C. 118.” care 


ACCOUNTANT AND GENERAL OFFICE MAN 
Desires position. Eleven years’ lumber manufi pera ex- 
perience. First class on costs, pay rolls, ete. Thirty-three, 
married. Best of re ferences. 
Address “PD. 119,” care 


WANTED-—POSITION BY Y. P SALESMAN 
Fully qualified to call on the retail trade, or fill office posi 
tion, Address “E. 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 








WANT ED-MEN 


looking for 
columns of the 


Who art 
Employment 


positions to advertise in the Wanted 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—TO REPRESENT ON COMMISSION 
Some manufacturer of yellow pine and hardwood lumber, 
who can ship mixed cars into Chicago. N. Ills., N. Ind., 
and S. Wis. territory. 

117,” 


Address se bY 
ACCOUNTANT 32 YEARS OF AGE 
thoroughly experienced in office work and cost 
wants similar position or would like to work direct 
under Manager or Superintendent in the manufacturing 
end. Good worker, ambitious and good references. 
Address “F, 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAY. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SALESMAN OR 
Sales Manager. Thirteen years’ experience in Chicago and 
surrounding territory, Gilt edge references, large acquaint- 
ance. Would consider representing manufacturer, or travel. 
At present employed. Good reasons for changing. 

Address “F. 107," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Married, 
system, 








MANAGER OR SALES MANAGER 
Yellow pine lumberman. Aged o4. Thoroughly experienced 
ing and marketing. apable, and resoureeful. 


sober 





it 1 
in of 





Willing to offer trial of se eee. References. 
Address ‘E. 119,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
NOW EMPLOYED IN ANOTHER LINE 
Want charge of good vard (ne or two-yard town Kansas 
or Oklahoma preferred. 
Address “EE. 125," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—TO BUILD A SAW MILL 

Or to operate a mill or plant as manager or to file for a mill, 
Any kind of saws. Second to none at all this work. 

Address “BR. 72,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 





or a retail lumber yard in a town of from 3,000 to 5,000 
population. Fifteen years’ experience in the lumber busi 
ness, References furnis shed. 

Address “D. 109,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-POSITION BY 


Cabinet factory superintendent. First-class production man. 
(;00d organizer. Exper rienced in all classes of high-class miil- 
work, Good detailer and draftsman. References. Excellent 
haracter. 

Address “C, 106,” care 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 


MAN OF EXECUTIVE ABILITY 





Large experience, practical lumberman, first class bookkeeper, 
respondent, salesman or buyer, will be idle shortly ac 
ount mill suspending operation. Reference. _ Address 


“YELLOW PINE,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED-POSITION AS SALESMAN 
With Al yellow pine manufacturer. Eight years’ experience 
in Illinois ceviie agi At present employed. Good reasons for 
vanting to make change. 
Address ars 114,” care 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





EXPERIENCED PRACTICAL MAN WANTS 


Position as foreman or supt. of mill cutting bill 


stuff, 








quarter sawing or dime nsion 
Address ‘D>. 129,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 
POSITION WANTED 
Young married man with nine years’ lumber experience 
desires position with good concern in sales department. 
Have done general omfics work, invoicing, billing, also stenog 
ripher. Address “DPD. 180,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
A NO. | MECHANIC WANTS POSITION 
As sawyer or mill foreman: long experience; best of refer 
ence; practical in modern mills; will go anywhere. 
Address “E. 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER AND 
Shipping clerk, married, seven years’ practical 
arge mills wants position after September 
facturer. 


experience 
30 with manu- 


WANTED—POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 
man of sixteen years’ experience. Married. 
Address “F. 108,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER WANTS POSITION 
Handle any make of engine. Eight years’ experience on 
C. & O.R. R. Married; temperate ; 30 years of age. Address 
THOMAS W. DOTY, Franklin Furnace, Scioto County, Ohio. 


WANTED-—-POSITION AS MANAGER OR BUYER 
Bachelor, 38, practical jumberman, twenty years’ experi- 
ence in mill, yard, office and as salesman, twelve years one 
position as manager retail yard and planing mill doing 
$200,000 yearly, experienced in buying and handling finances 
and selling at wholesale. Salary not so much object as 
permanent location with opportunity of advancement and 
interest in business 
Address “F, 110,” care 


SUPT. OR MANAGER OF SASH, DOOR 
And interior finish wants to make change. Sixteen years’ 
practical experience estimating, detailing, billing into mill, 
and handling help. Thoroughly competent to take full charge 
of factory and show good results. A-1 reference. 

Address “EF. 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE MANAGER 
Now employed, desires change. Strong personality, unusual 
executive ability. 
Address “F, 115,” care 
WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail lumber yard in city of 2000 or over by 
man with experience and ability. 
Address “F, 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


= 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





young 





POSITION WANTED 
As superintendent of grades & shipping for large 
tion, or as superinte ondent of medium size plant, second to 
none with only 15 years’ experience covering large territory 
in the lumber work. 
Address ‘ 


WANTED-POSITION BY MILL FOREMAN 
By an up-to-date competent mill man. 
Address “E. 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Pine opera- 


‘F. 117,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED—GUM LUMBER. 
_ Will buy anywhere from one to one hundred cars log run o; 
os. 1 and 2° common a, any thickness ;° or contract fo: 
cuts of mills, log run preferred. 


KANSAS CITY PACKING BOX CO,, Kansas City, Kan. 





WANTED 
car 1” Ists & 2nds White Ash 
car 1” Ists & 2nds Birch. 
car 2” Ists & 2nds Qtd. White Oak 
car 14” Ists & 2nds Chestnut. 
TAYLOR & CRATE, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


— pet 








LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER WANTS POSITION. 
Steady, sober and reliable, | Best of references. 
Address “E. 106,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





TRAVELING SALESMAN WANTS POSITION. 
Long experience, clean record and good reference. 
Address “D. 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FAST BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Pine or hardwood. Can furnish first class references, 
Address “B. 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





BAND SAW FILER WANTS 


Single or Double Cut or Circular. References. 


WANTED-—CLEAR RED AND WHITE OAK 
Dimension stock, both quartered and plain, good schedule o 
sizes, cash on shipment, 

Address ‘F. 119,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—AT ONCE, MIXED CARLOAD 
Of No. 1 Pine dimension; also hardwoods of all kind. 
KEYSTONE LUMBER CO., 2401 Normal Ave., Chicago 


WANTED—YOUR PRICES FOR 
5 ears Whiskey Staves. 
2 cars White Oak Pork Staves. 
A. & H. GATES, 


WANTED—TO CORRESPOND WITH MILL 
Cutting longleaf pine dimension capable of handling mixed 
orders promptly. FRED J. JEFFRIS. 
947 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 


WANTED-—FIVE TO TEN CARS 
Of 8/4 Cypress, either rough or Sl1S—all 16’—or 8 and 16 
in Selects, also 1s and 2s. Quote f. 0, b. mill price and 
state how much you on ship at once. 

Address ‘E. 115," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—ROLL TOP DESKS. 
Knockdown machined or timber for same cut to size 
Also we buy timber of any description. 

JENNINGS & CO., Timber Importers, 
898 Pennywell Road, Bristol, England. 








Chicago, Ill 














2000 ACRES MISSISSIPPI-ARKANSAS 


Or Louisiana timberland—Gum and Elm _ predominating 
must be good soil and above overflow. 
“Fr. 


Address 113,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





LUMBERMEN AND OWNERS 
Let us sell your cut- over Wisconsin land. Quick results 
Address “W. 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 





BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY. 
We can supply you with any or all of the books on forestry) 
by C. A. Schenck, director Biltmore Forest School. 
Let us send you descriptive circular. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chi 
cago, Ill. 





INVESTMENTS WANTED 


We are interested in the handling of timber lands, lumber 


oil and colonization tracts, city income 
and vacant properties, factories, factory sites, stocks and 
bonds, or any good propositions with merit. KXCHANGES 
a specialty. Propositions must come direct from owners or 
owners’ authorized agent. Address with full particulars, 
GREAT NORTHERN INV. CO., Branch, Cloverdale, Ind. 


MANISTIQUE, UPPER PENINSULA OF 
MICHIGAN, WANTS A FLOORING FACTORY. 
Also a Crate and Box Factory and a Heading Mill. The 
timber supply for these concerns is unlimited. The city will 
offer very liberal inducements to good = There is 
a fine barbor and the freight rates are low Let us show 
you. Address THE MANISTIQUE COMME RCI AL CLUB. 


CASH FOR YOUR YARD OR BUSINESS. 

No matter where located. If you want to buy, sell or 
exchange any kind of real estate or business any where at any 
price, address JOHN B. WRIGHT, successor to Frank P. 

Cleveland, 1507 Adams Express Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED-—GOOD RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
In northeastern Kansas or southeastern Nebraska. Prefer 
one-yard town 800 to. 2, 000 ay 
ddress . 117,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A GOOD YARD IN 
Iowa, Minnesota, eastern a Dakota or South Dakota 
Will pay cash for a good ya 
Address “8. 62," “care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


AM WILLING TO PAY A GOOD PRICE 


For a good retail yard in Iowa or Illinois, terms strictly 
cash, 
HARRY E. TROVILLO, Spring Valley, Ill. 


Address 
MONEY TO LOAN 

We are prepared to finance high-grade timber. properties 
and Al lumber companies owning commercial timber. Capi- 
tal furnished in amounts of $50, 000.00 up on stock, bond or 
undivided mortgage basis, either for long or short time. 
We believe we have perfected a new form of loan for tim- 
bermen which is more advantageous for the borrowed than 
the regular form of ——— bonds heretofore issued. 
Principals only. Our rating Aa 

ddress W. Ot, care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


a oe 
WANTED-—RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
In Ilinots, Will ry. good price 
Address ; 200," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANT TO EXCHANGE A GOOD OHIO OR IOWA 
—- for a good lumber yard well located and doing a good 
business. 


yards etc., mining, 



































Address ‘F. 104," care AMERICAN [LUMBERMAN, 


Position. 
FRA 


ANK EMBRY, 265 W. 12th St., Holland, Mich. 


Address “F. 118," care AMBRICAN LUMBBERMAN, 
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Pus 
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